hat to Do About 
Peace, Prosperity, 


By MAX GORDON 

THE ASTOUNDING fact 
of the1956 elections is that 
President Eisenhower won 
by a sweeping majority, but 
the Republican Party lost 


both House and Senate. Never ~ 


in the history of our land did 
the le. split their ballots 
as they al id last Tuesday. 

Why? 

The most nearly similar*elec- 
tion took place more than 100 
years ago=in 1848, to be pre- 
cise—the Whig Party elected its 


candidate for president, Zachary - 


“Taylor, by the narrow margin of 
150,000 votes. But the Whigs 
lost both Houses of Congress to 
the Democrats. 


In the 26 presidential elec- — 


tions from that day through 
1952, no party ever won the 
presidency and lost both Houses 
‘of Congress in a_ presidential 


year. 
* 


THE ANSWER seems to be 
that they trusted Ike to keep 
the nation at peace; but they 
did not trust his party—the party 
of big business—to handle their 
bread-and-butter needs. As we 
reported before the elections, 
polltakers everywhere were de- 
scribing people as saying they 
did not like Vice President Nix- 
on or they did not like Agricul- 
ture Secretary” Benson or they 
did not like the Republican Par- 
ty, BUT they did not want. an- 
other war. And so they were go- 
ing to vote for Eisenhower. 

When you consider how hard 


ma Pry Pods ie Ee Seat 


it is to split a ballot in some 
places, you must conclude that 
despite the immense Eisenhower 
popular majority—he got about 
98 percent of the vote cast—Re- 
publican Party is definitely the 
minority party in polities today. 
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“Going My Way? 


Even with that sweep for the 

head of the, ticket, the GOP 

vote for congressional and gov- 

ernorship candidates was smali- 

er than the Democratic vote. . 
* 


WHY DID the people vote 


tteentered as second ciass matter Oct Z2, 1947. af Ge tan 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3 1879 
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Negro Vote 2 Shift 
Fallout Danger + »»-: 


—See 
Page 2 
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il Rights 


for Eisenhower for peace? In 
some part, this is an accident of 
history. Democrats were in of- 
fice when the first and second 
world wars broke, and especial- 
ly when the Korean. War was 
started. But more: important, 


Eisenhower was in office: when 


.-the Korean War was called off. 


He went to Geneva to talk 
things over with the Russians, 
British and French. 

He was helped enormously 
by the Middle East war develop- 
ments a week before the elec- 
tions. He immediately pledged 
to keep all Americans out of the 
shooting, while Adlai Stevenson 
implied strongly that he favor- 
ed the British and Frerich. What- 
ever gains Stevenson had made 
with his forthright campaign to 
bar further H-bomb tests went 
out the window. as a result of 
these developments. 

The startling ballot-splitting 
also showed the increasing in- 
dependence of the nation’s vot- 
ers from traditienal party al- 
legi ances, as well as a weaken- 
ing of machine control. People 
voted on issues and men, rather 
than on party tradition. There 
was some remarkable cases of 
political discrimination. 

For instance, Eisenhower car-. 
ried Idaho overwhelmingly. But 
the people defeated Sen. Her- 
man Welker, arch - reactionary 
McCarthyite. 

Eisenhower carried Pennsylvania 
and Colorado’ by — substantial 
margins. But the GOP Senate can- 
didates. in these two statés, both 
intimate friends ‘of Ike for whom 
he campaigned vigorously, were 
defeated by two young Democratic 
liberals—Joseph Clark in Pennsyl- 
vania John Carroll in Colorado. 

Two other intimate friends of 
the President, both of whom he 
personally asked to make the race, 

(Continued on Page 12) 


How to Secure the Mid-East Peace 


~ Israel's Future 


By A. B. MAGILL 
DEAR BEN: 


IT WAS GOOD seeing you the other night. 
But I could have kicked myself for having gotten 
into a hassle with you over the Israeli - Egypt 


business. 


Not that there isn’t plenty to discuss about that 


tragic development. But both of us got heated and neither 
shed much light. That's why I’m writing you now, trying 


to talk as calmly and clearly as 
I can about a matter that means 
so much to you, to me, to mil- 
lions of American Jews and non- 
Jews. 

I know-how close Israel's cause 


is to your heart... Let me only 
say I think it is no less close to 


mine even though I differ sharp- 


sO many of the 


ly—as 
| Som ged of Israel: itself—with 
some of the Ben- ion overn- 


eee ; oi ding iam i 


ere in - 


r\ Hberation 


women and children bombed by 
Egyptian and other Arab planes. 
I saw homes -and farm settle- 
ments destroyed. And I witness- 
ed the heorism of the people of, 


‘Israel who, aided by Czechoslo-— 


vak arms, hurled back the armies 
of five Arab states: and brought 


peace to their homeland. 
But there was no peace. For 
nearly eight years Israel has been 


sitting ofA yoleano, which has... 
i ‘defenseless. men, mi? & “(Continued on ‘Page 1S) 2 a 


So, Nov. 6 is past 
and a nation asks 
“Where do we_ go 
from here?” _ 

Over 60,000,000 


Americans who voted 


‘want peace, progress 


and prosperity. Will a 
Cadillac Cabinet give 
it to them?. Ninety 


percent of the 
plumped for Ike and 


Nixon. ®* @« ® 


A eeeeret See taaa, Aili! 
ph Shes, Atty oo.) Bg en 


press. 


By ART SHIELDS 


Egypt's Stake 


IMPERIALISM is iecvachibias Africa with 
blood again. The weapons are different now 
than in. 1882 when Prime Minister Gladstone 
burned Alexandria and bombarded Port Said. 
For Eden and Mollet are murdering the dark- 


skinned people of Egypt 
faster in 1956. They are mur- 


dering them with high- 


powered Corsair bombers from 
American production lines and 


with rapid fire artillery instead © 


of smooth bore cannon,... 
But the imperialists’s aims are 
the same as 74. years ago, They 


aim to put the chains of imper- 
ialism on the Nile land again. 
They aim to squeeze the work- 
ers and fellaheen of. the bak to 
the bone and to batten Se, 

‘ Lbtidin: aiid: 


ers of 
pewties ry von 


ples who might want’to rebel. 
This is the challenge that 
Egypt is bravely. meeting as she 
fights and calls on foreign volun- 
teers to fight at her side. . 
IMPERIALISM HAS. meant.. 
murder—mass. murder—and rob- ¢. 
bery from the beginning. . It 
meant murder and robbery 
when the British looted India. 
And_when they shot captured 
Sepoy rebels from their cannon 
ae 1857, and machine - gunned . 
500 peaceful demonstrators ~ 


eat at ‘Aaiteee * 1919. 


t i oe | 
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The Need Is Growing—Our Situation Is Perilous 


A DROP in contributions 
to The Worker’s $50,000 
fund campaign last_ week, 
at a time when our needs 


‘are piling up, has made our sit- ODE) 
uation peri ous. We réceived Dunn, Send all contributions to ~ 


only $2,000, smallest weekly P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
amount so far. We ned $5,000 NIC 3, N.Y. i 


a week, 
As many a contributor put it: It was omen by a wide 
“This is no time for us to be desire of the people to register 
their position on the issues close 


without The Worker.” 
The nation has just gone to them—peace, prosperity, civil 
rights. 


through another hot-contested 
Whether they voted for Eis- 


campaign which brought more 
than 60,000,000 Americans out enhower or Stevenson, this is 
what the great majorit® figured 


on Election Day. This: great 
they were voting for. Most 


trek to the polls was not just 
machine-produced, as much of _ thought they had a better chance 
to get these things with Eisen- 


it used to be years ago. 


" Received last week “tgie 053° 


g 
Make all checks and money 
orders paybale to Robert W. 


hower, a smaller anes with 


Stevenson, 

Now, the question is how they 
are to get what they thought 
they were voting for. Too often, 


they believe they have done their’ 


job simply by casting a ballot. 
The rest, they figure, is up to 
the people they elected. 
They're dead wrong. The elec- 
tion battle makes the politicians 
promise things the people want. 


‘hese promises can be of help 


in forcing the politicans to “pay 
off.” But they can be so. only 
if the people continue to fight 
for this “pay-off.” 

As we see it, then, what faces 
the nation now is the organiza- 
tion of wide movements of pres- 


sure for genuine peace moves, 
al the program of economic se- 


for cil rights by both parties, 


The Worker can be 


helpful in spurring such move- 
ments, and we want td be on 


the scene to do just that. 
Whether we are or not de- | 
pends on the of you— 
the reader—to the* fund .cam- 
paign. It has bey to pick up, 
and fast! 
OCTOBER 30 


New York D.U., $20; New York, M. M., 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $5; New York, P.N., 
$3; Amalgamated, NY, B., $5; Amaiga- 
mated, NY, $35; Tompkins Sq. area, $31; 
Garment workers, $91; Brooklyn, M.P., 
$10; Coalgate, Okla, P.E. $3; Midtown 
NY, RBA, $2; New York, PRN, $2; Brook- 
lyn, IRC, $2; From §affalo friends, via 
Queens, $145; Chicago, LM, $10; Philadel- 
phia, JK, $15; St. Louis Freedom of Press 


“5 Ci 


Bronx 


UY, $3; Bronx 


| 


| 


Committee $10; 
NOVEMBER 1. 
Tompkins Square, $10; Riverdale, 
Bronx readers, $12; aed anonymous, $5; 
New reader, XM, New York, 
AW, 3; tarda York, PM, $1; Williamsburg, 
friends of Ella, $15: Bronx 
readerd, $10; Midwood, Brooklyn, $40; 
New York, Grace, $150; 
NOVEMBER 2 
East Side, New York, H.S., $1; Brooklyn, 
\L.H., $10; East New York, $8: Chicago, 
MEK %; Cleburne, Texas, SRR, $10; 
Brooklyn, $1; New York businessmen, 
$400; Brighton Beach readers, $12, “ 
NOVEMBER 5 
Newark, J.B. via New York Bookshop, 
$10; New York friend vie New York Book- 
shop, $5; Brighton Beach, B., $10; Denver, 
HZ, via John Gates, %5; Jefferson School 
firend via John Gates, $10; Anonymous 
via John Gates, her Biddeford, Maine HA, 
$3; Woodstock, $10; St. Paul, Minn., 
$44; Cleveland, ‘387 Chicago, $120; Mid- 
town, NY sustainer, $2; Westbrook, Conn., 
$2; Washington, D.C. meeting with Alan 
Max, $365; New Haven Conn., $2: Western 
Old Timer, $5; Soltthern reader, $20: Con- 
necticut Freedom of Press Committee. $123; 
Bronx teamster, $30. 


ae 


Mid-East Powder Keg Still Sputtering 


A shaky sddeo-tise agreement still awaits United Nations stiffening as the Middle East powder-keg continues to tile 
ter. Despite face-saving contortions in London and Paris, it is openly admitted that the British-French- Israeli invasion of Egypt 
ground to a halt Tuesday night considerably short of its objectives. Various reasons for this failure are ay, has ——? all add 


up to the massive force of world public opinion acting both 
inside and out of the UN. What stands out is that the two 
main Anglo-French objectives: seizure of the Suez Canal 
under the guise~ of ,“protection”™ 
and the overthrow of President | cease- fire with feservations that 
Gam: 11 Abdel Nasser, ‘were not! leave the question of peace in the 
achieved. The British and French; Middle East clouded with uncer- 
forces captured Port Said and Port. tainty. This underlines the need 
Fuad at the northern entrance of ‘for keeping up the pressures that 
the canal after meeting Egyptian forced the British and French. to 
resistance described jn a London) desist from their venture in old- 
dispatch to the New York 7 
(Nov. 7) as “heavier than antici-| against a weak nation fighting for 
pated.” They then pushed south| full independence. 
and seized Ismailia by the time off What caused London and Paris 
the cease-fire, but that left them! to back down? “There are many 
still only half-way to Suez at the! possible answers,” writes Drew 
southern entrance. | Middleton fronr London in the 
* . vember 7 New York Times. He lists 
“These “protective” measures al- them: “very heavy public, as op- 


so caused the Egyptian government | posed to parliamentary criticism of 
mg SYP ‘the policy; the Soviet attitude; the 


to block the Suez Canal by sinking’ pressure of the United States.” 
ships and other obstacles. It is. The powerful offensive launched 


estimated that it will take three} ) the Se teich Labor Party in par-. 


months to clear the canal. Re-| jiament was backed by a tremend- 


routing of ships will meat. millions’ sink saninoanmand ik Gee teeth <adiiel 
of dollars in extra cost to all coun-| 


*imes| style imperialist ee te Poe 


in viéw of their concern about 
limiting Soviet influence in that 
are2. 

A third factor was undoubtedly 
U. S. pressure. The Eisenhower 


Administration’s sponsorship of the 
UN cease-fire resolution was dic- 
tated both by outraged public 
opinion here and abroad and by 
the desire of U. S. big business and 
the Pentagon strategists to prevent 
the British and French from 
strengthening their positions in the 
Middle East and North Africa. - 
* ¥ 
Finally, there was the tremend- 
ous weight of the peoples of the 
world. This was expressed not 
only in the UN Assembly vote of 
64 to 5 in favor of the cease-fire 
resolution, but in the solidarity 
actions of the Asian and African 
countries and in the res e to 
the Egyptian governments appeal 
for volunteers. The Peking radio, 
for example, announced that more 
than 250,000 Chinese were ready 


tries using the canal, but the big- 
gest losers will be the. British 
w..ose ships constityte more than| 


‘and other sections of the popu ula- 
&-! tion. This was climaxed by a 
‘meeting in Trafalgar Square, with 


uge 


thousands shouting: “Eden must 


to go to Egypt to aid its fight 
against the aggressors. 


sins AMnUNyY men One of the big question marks is 


BEN GURION 


prearrangement with the British 
and French—struck toward the 
Suez Canal, far from the fedayeen 
bases. 

Encountering only light Egyp- 
tion resistance, the Israelis occu- 
pied the whole of the Sinai Penin- 
sula up to within some ten miles 
of the Suez Canal, as well as the 
Gaza Strip, where more than 200,- 
000 Arab “‘tefugees are concen- 
trated. 


th | : ; , ‘ 
fire Pegeeaar gory OP Ring eae The Israelis lost no time in adopt- 
The Soviet proposal for ‘oint | ing its invasion of Egypt, the Israeli ing measures he ee 
' military action by the United St: ates; government stated its aim wes to ee Pest —— i] in geo a 
and the Soviet Union, under UN| eliminate the fedayeen bases from — ae Bee eee ere genase 
to end the Middle East|w hich Egyptian commandos had Mg f vata roa S agegpemre 
though. rejected by’ organized sporadi d ete 
ny: = 1 ORNs Genre es See all or most of what it has conquer- 


7 - 
half the waterway's traffic. go!” and “Law, not war! 

What's more: under the UN| * oe defeat.” 
cease-fire resolution of Nov. 2,| This popular movement sharp-| 
which the British and French gov-' ened doubts and divisions within | 
ernments now profess to accept,|the ruling class itself, as indicated | 
they must withdraw all their rn he the resignation of a leading! authority, 
forces from Egypt. These are to be! #itish official, Anthony Nutting, | aggression, 


replaced by a special UN com- 


Minister of State in the Foreign) 


| Washingfon, also caused Eden and_| lage operations against Israel. How- 


mand. force. voted by the General Office, because he disagreed with 

Assembly last Monday, “to secure! the assault on Egypt. 

and supervise the cessation of hos-| According to Middleton, the gov- 

tilities in accordance with all thel ernment feared that if the protest 

terms’ of the Nov. 2 resolution. ~| movement -continued, “a general | 
The British, French and Israelis; election would be inevitable” and 

have hedged their acceptance of al this “would result’ in a smashing 


PROTEST DIXIECRAT ROLE 
wegro Vote Shows 
swing Toward GOP 


By ABNER W. BE&RY early stages of the campaign. 
ONE of the most signifi- | @ The refusal of the Democrats 


t lati the Wise 'to take issue with the racist asser- 
Cant revelations in the iisen- tions made by Eastland during his 


hower landslide is the size- campaigning in Mississippi, giving 
able shift of Negro voters to validity to the Republican claim 


a Republican Presidential can ithat the Mississippian was “a stink- 


‘ Q29 ‘ing albatross” around the necks of 
didate for the first time since 1989. ike Diamadexats, Aud thts aeeconst- 


Negroes, North and South, vote ed with the disproportionate num- 
samplings show, increased’ their her of Southern Congressmen 
Eisenhower vote from 22 percent heading important committees on 
‘in 1952 to 45 percent last Tues. the basis of seniority. 
day. Among the reasons for the 

shift, according to political observ-'¢i.;] rights platform plank. 
ers, are: ® Stevenson's position on the 

* The succession of James. O./Egyptian crisis, implying support to 
Eastland (D-Miss.) to the chair-'the wanton aggression against 
manship of the Senate Judiciary Egypt by Britein and France. 
Committee and his utilization by © The fact that only one Ne- 
Republicans as the symbol of rac- gro newspaper, among the socalled 
ism in the Democratic Party. “big ten”. nationally circulated 

* The tag of “moderarte” which papers, supported the Democratic 
attached to .Adlai "Stevenson. om mn reversing a situation 


the desegregation. issne-during the'- Oy 
b ia ey: a ae be 


rea. RAD T2025 


hale 
<*Aa 


i still 


* The weak Democratic Party; °° 


e 4° £3; FPL 


* Con tin CC CEE CONTE aed oer 


Mollet to do some sober thinking’ ever, the Israeli army—evideutly by 


(Continued on Page 12) 


‘Assignment U.S. A. 


By Joseph North 


A Man in a Polling Booth 


WELL, THAT was some 
broadcast on CBS this 
morning ... Suez... Buda- 
pest... UN... .. guns blaz- 
ing ... wars, rumors of 
wars. Anyway the sun's 
shining, skys blue, 
beautiful In dian summer 
day. . Ironic . . . over 
wade bomb* bursting © in 


OMe. yk 
Some day to 
vote ... Wwon- 
der if it'll be 
a long line 
outside the. 


Looks good, 
guess the 
early morning 
rush is over. 
. Lord what ae 
a beautiful day . “haeed still 
on the tree. . . been a beautiful 
autumn. ... Out West they call 
it good Republican weather... 
farmers can come out... won- 
der how theyll vote today. ba 
Did Bensdn spread enough mil- 
lions around lately to take the 
edge off. I wonder. .. . 

“No electioneering. within mas 
ree AEM Sere 


Cc 
> . 
. 


Only possible electioneering is 


the kid on the tricycle there ~ 


. Would make a good elec- 
tion poster . ... that’s what it’s 
all about,-I guess .. . that kid 
on his tricycle . . . nice’ lookin 
lad, blue eyes, towsled beat 
sturdy legs. . Know what 
were voting for, sonP . .. the 
kind of political climate this day 
is... . Wonder if he got any 
Strontium-90 in his’ milk this 
morning. . . . That story in this 
— Times says it’s-in his 
milk. . Lovely thought... . 
Ike says there’s no problem. ... 
If that cop knew it he’d run you 
off the premises, kid, you’re the 
best electioneer I ever saw.... 
* 


NICE AND QUIET inside 
here. . . . Guess everybody's 
voted already ‘this morning. . 

Big crush will come after work. 
Glad I picked this time. . . 

well, the same nice old ladies 
with the registry books .... 


“Yes, ma’am, that’s my name”... ° 


good memories they got... only 
see them once every two years 
and they seem as friendly as 
Aunt Annie... well, I’ve voted 
here a long time . . . wonder if 
they've voted already. . . Can't 
tell. which ones» would. go for 
1 Ren which" for: ‘Rdlui ‘ ig om 
wf rw 34¢ t 20 


ot yi ; . ; * , 
5; * brig. DS; 4° nay 3822 Ra as 


’ 


‘2? 


good old secret ballot, bless - 
aE 

WHERE'S THE HANDLE? 
Oh, yes, here it is... . Always 
have trouble with it... okay, I'm 
in... now let's see. . .. There's 
the little lever . . . down she 
goes . . . take that and_ that 
and that and that... . One man’s 
vote. .... Add it up, ladies. , . . 
Well, I know. what — 
HOPES he’s voting for .. 
peace, prosperity, progress—that’: S 
what every candidate offered the 
constituents. . . . How's the old 

iritual go? Everybody talking 
about Heaven ain't going there. 
. Hope we get it, Uncle. ... 

‘Good bye, ladies . . . see you 
next election. . .. Well, it’s beau- 
_tiful outside here. . . sun shin-: 
ing, sky blue, still quiet up 
there. . . . Well, let’s see what 
it says on the newsstand here 
. » any change in the head- 


lines? Um-m-m, looks mighty - 


bad. . . . One sure thing the 
issues are going to be around 
no-matter who’s -President. . 

There's that kid racing as 
the No Electioneering si pt 
hello, son: . . . Just voted for you. 

Go on, kid, stay there, under 
that sign. 

Exectioneer, . kid;:; electioneex! 
The work racer today, oan 


~ $MARMEY? sind & haaersar 
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 Lowenfels, Phila. Poet, Writes and Distributes , 
A Call Against the War in Near East 


PHILADELPHIA. — “I Want 


Peace!” is the heading of a leaf- © spew uasannene ae 


Philpdotphia” detested by. the 
adelphia poet—Walter Low- 

enfels — along downtown Broad 
St. following the invasion of 
Egyptian 
forces. 

The leaflet was eagerly taken 
and he quickly ran out of the 
several _ a sl that 
ors ag run off the mimeo- 

graph. “The comments were fav- 
orable,” declared the poet. “It 
was too bad I didn’t have more 
me didn’t have time to keep it 
up 

The leaflet in full was as fol- 
lows: 

“I Want Peace! . 
“I am 4 Philadelphia Jew. 
oppose the war in the Near Bast. 
I want the fighting stopped be- 
tween Israel, England, France 
_and Egypt. I want all sides to go 


were 


territory by Israel - 3 


LOWENFELS 


home, stay inside their own bord- 
ers, and settle their ‘differences 
in a peaceful way, before the 
war spreads. 

“War anywhere today is a 


danger to, everyone. 
“Walter Lowentfels, 
“3405 Kingsessing Sation, 
Lag 43,” 


ou agree with me, 
car not ian some way to make 
it known. Get your friends to do 
likewise, and send your messages 
to the United Nations, New York 
City. (You can sign this leaflet if 
you want, or. add your senti- 
ments to it, and mail).” 

In addition to circulating this 
appeal, Lowenfels wrote the local 
newspapers €xpressing his belief 
that “. .. the greatest danger 


facing our country is the spread 


of the fighting in the Near East. 
Let the armies return home while 
their countries representatives 
confer around the conference 
table,” he urged. 

“Two world wars and a half a 
dozen ‘minor’ wars are more than 
enough for one generation!” 


eR - ee 


Some People Are aking 


What's Worse—Vice Ring 


Or the Movie Business? 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


PHILADELPHIA. — For bet- 
ter or worse, most people who 
work for a-living refuse to be- 
come upset about the arrest of 
16 men here charged with being 
members of a vice ring. The of- 
fense listed include deat cor- 
rupting the morals of teen age 


girls, making lewd photographs — 


and films, arranging for the sale 
of female companionship to in- 
dustrialists at a fee of $100 per 
evening. 


Those arrested are for the most 
part radio broadcasters, photo- 
graphers, and owners of modeling 
agencies. It is alleged that they 
cooperated in luring the young- 
sters into waywardness hecuaah 
holding out promises of landing 
them jobs posing for magazine 
covers or becoming movie stars. 


It's easy to start a conversa- 
tion on the subject of the arrests, 
but the talk usually drifts into 
some joke that makes a play on 
“high prices” or pokes fun at 
men who “sneak away from their 
wives to look at pictures.” 


‘This levity, however, should 
not be interpreted as tolerance 
toward the vice practitioners. It 
is just that most people refuse 
to regard the arrest as proof that 
any new menace has been uncov- 
ered, and therefore have not be- 
come alarmed. 

This attitude was illustrated 
during a discussion of a four- 
some around a table in a kitchen 
last week. After the usual round 
of jokes on the vice ring was de- 


other: 


of a Prominent. Family. . 


livered, the host, an office work- 
er, undertook to treat the sub- 
ject more seriously, Pointing to 
his 14-year-old son watching the 
television in the living room, he 
launched into an emotional out- 
burst on how “it might be Some- 
one’s daughter no older than he 
who was snared into shame and 
disgrace by these moral lepers.” 


He was interrupted by an- 
“You'll see that there's no 
use getting so excited if you just 
open up to the movie page of 
any of our newspapers any day 
of the week. You'll see pictures 
and come-ons in the. advertise- 
ments that are just as rotten an 
influence as anything these birds 
were arrested for.” 


Someone produced a_ local 
paper and opened it to the movie 
section. At the top of the page 
was an ad of “The Naked Night.” 
There was a picture of a woman 
sitting on a bed who might have 
been posing for one of the lewd 
pictures that a photographer in 
the vice ring had been arrested 
for meking. Someone read the 
copy alonside the picture: “As 
frank and realistic a drama as 
ever managed to slip by the cen- 
sors scissors. Definitely not for 
Junior?” Also “Seething with pas- 
sion. | 

THERE was another ad, for 
“The Unguarded Moment”; 


“Scandal of Locker Room As- 
sault on Pretty Teacher by Son 
’ The 
photo. that accompanied the copy 
fitted the subject, 


On the same page there was 
similar pornography advertising 


“The Opposite Sex.” Everi “Lust 
of Life” which is a serious movie 
about Van Gogh, the artist, was 


misrepresented by a photo to | 


give the impression that the main 
theme of it, too, was bawdiness 
and animal violence. Then there 
was “Inside a Girls Dormitory— 
a story of strange love. ... 


The host refused to see the 
point. “But the vice ring is 
against the law. They can be put 
in jail.” Then motioning toward 
the paper he added: “The only 
way you can stop this is by cen- 
sorship, and we won't want that, 
do we?” 

The question was picked~up 
by one who is a chef« “We would 
not need a censor if other peo- 
ple had the freedom to make de- 
cent movies.” 


Then he went on: “In a few 
years my daughter will. be a 
teen ager. Right now we are try- 
ing to bring her up to know the 
difference between good and 
bad. When she grows up, I want 
her to be able to make a choice. 


‘But as long as these movie pro- 


ducers and newspapers have 
things to themselves, these isn’t 
anything except their stuff to 
choose. It isn’t a question of cen- 
soring them, but of giving other 
decent people a chance to pro- 
duce something worthwhile so 
that there can be an alternative.” 


And so the subject of the vice 
ring got lost in the shuffle—Or 
did it? 


"Where Is the Why?’ 


, Asks Pgh. Daily 


- Of Sup. Court's Smith Act Reversal’ 


PITTSBURGH. e Pitts- 
burg Press. host toocanes 
preceding and during the Smith 
Act trial here three ‘Years ago 
of Steve Nelson and four other 
local Communist leaders, contri- 
buted largely to their frameup 
convictions, is angry over. the 
failure of ‘the U. S. Supreme 
Court to give the reasons for its 


warywet 2 seater 


SOME observers have express- 
ed the view that the court did 
not want to base its decisions on 


SEARY ey 2B Hig: 


questions affecting the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act on 
such a rotten case (for the gov- 
ernment) as the Pittsburgh case 
turned out to be. 

Here is the editorial in full. 
We suggest that our readers write 
the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press and give him the answer he 
says he seeks. 

The newspaper ran a cut of 
Nelson, compulsorily taken while 
he was—as it now turns out—il- 
legally jailed. This showed him 
as a convict, with his prison 
number identification. 


Steve Nelson is a long-time 
Communist, avowedly proud of 
ge ee 

In Federal District Court, he 
was convicted of violating the 
Smith Law, which makes it a 
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PTC Meintenance 


(Continued from Page 16) 
indicate that there is a considerable amount of dissatisfaction with 
the union leaderships handling of grievances. 

A POLICY OF “get tough” is being instituted among the bosses 
| who are in direct day-to-day contact with the workers. The company 
has recently “retired” a number of small bosses/who, even though 
foremen, command the respect of the ordinary workers because they 
are experienced transportation people who know the trade and are . 
“railroaders’ first, and bosses second. 

It is interesting to note that in the last period there have been 
two suicides among this category of PTC employees. 

The comfany is like a fighter who keeps his glove in his op- 
ponent’s face .. . waiting for the kill . . . in this case, to weaken, 
and at some poini, to break the union. 


Dolsen Conviction 
(Continued from Page 16) preme Court’s rucing ties in with 
‘serve to the states the right to} the efforts of powerful States Rights 
‘prosecute for sedition against their| advocates in both the major parties 
| governments. to retain the infamous state sedi- 
: * tion laws. It indicates that there 
THIS theory of what the U. S. | will be a renewed effort in the next 
Supreme Court decided was on its | Congress for the passage of legis- 
‘face so absurd that it provoked) lation that would nullify the ruling 
‘questions from some of the judges/in the Nelson case. 
which stumped the assistant dis-|} MEANWHILE the nationwide 
‘trict attorney who represented struggle that revolved around t:e | 
Boyle. This did not stop the Su- 20-year frameup under the Penn- 
‘perior Court, however, from refus-|sylvania Sedition Act of Nelson has 
ing Schlesinger’s motion to throw} shifted to the struggle to free Dol- 
out the conviction on the ground sen and thereby defeat the desper- 
the highest court in the land hadjate conspiracy of the Musmannoes 
ruled the Smith Act replaced the|and Gunthers in this-state and their 
state sedition laws. |McCarthyite allies and masters in 
The obstinate insistance of the, the nation to defy the U. S. Su- 
‘Allegheny County authorities on|preme Court's invalidation of the 
‘refusing to accept the U. S. Su-!state sedition laws. | 


‘NEW REPUBLIC’ URGES UN ACT 


—— 


of : thee pu lic le mb, 


In an editorial entitled “Earael Ge aggressor, as we<lid in Korea, 
'Moves,” the. weekly magazine,/and if the aggressor refuses to 
“The New Republic,” expresses withdraw, we in company with 
‘concern for Israel’s security and other UN members should apply 
urges UN action against aggres-| whatever sanctions are required to’ 


‘sion. The editorial concludes: ‘put down aggression. 
| “Despite our concern for Israel’s| “This is unavoidable if we re 


‘security, the proper response to| to uphold that international sys- 
aggression by any American Ad- tem of law on which the security 


ministration, ‘Republican or Dem- of all of us depends. To do other- 
ocratjc, seems to us clear. If and | wise is to follow the futile course 


when aggression is established, the! of the League of Nations in Ethi- 
we S. should demand indictment of opia. 


WHAT'S ON. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 11, at the Museum of 
Art, Parkway at 26th St., (auditorium on 
2nd floor) showing of films: “Renoir to 


Picasso” ana “A Visit to Picasso’ »—-contin- 
uance 2 p.m. to 4:3$ p.m.—admission free. 


SUNDAY, Nov. 11, at 7:15 p.m. sharp, 
at the Race St. Forum, (Friends Meeting 
House}, Race St. west of 15th St Address 
on “Automation and a Creative Democ- 
racy” by ge ie Wellock, journalist, peace 
advocate, and former Labor Party mem- 
per of the British Parliament. Admission 


free. 
TUESDAY, NOV. 13, at 8:30 p.m. at we: 
Musie—concert-drama. 


gor cost the taxpayers $300,000. 

Now the Supreme Court, in an- 
other split decision, has ordered 
a new trial, apparently because 
the credibility of one of seven 
key witnesses has been chal- 
lenged in. other cases. 

All this may be ascribed to the 
even-handed justice inherent in 
our judicial system. But, so far, 
there can be no debate over the 
legal points on which this action 
of the courts was based. Because 
the court has given no reason for 
its action. | 

The dissenting justices have re- 
served the right to file an opin- 
ion, giving their reasons, As 
much should be expected of the 
majority justices. This is an im- 

_ case, involving the pub- 
Judges, no less than 
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PTC Takes Philadelphians for 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 
EVER SINCE National City Lines took over the management 


of the PTC they have been trying to take the’City of Phila lelphia | 


and almost everyone else they come into contact with for a “ride”. 
. The people who have not been getting adequate transportation are 
the working people of our city who need a fast, dependable, reason- 
ably-priced transportation system on which they. can ride to work 
and back home daily. 

Behind the PTC management's facade of public relations ef- 
ficiency, “safety” campaign, and just a few ordinary fresh coats of 
paint in the right places lies a hard-bitten two-fisted business policy 
that hangs heavy over the heads of. the transportation workers who 
man the system here in the City of Brotherly Love. 

Over the past 15 months, the hard-working members of Local 
234 TWU have tied up key sections of the citys transportation 
system by what some of the local newspapers refer to as “public -be- 
damned” “wildcat strikes.” 


In spite of what many persons consider to be a studied attempt 
by the management to place the operating personnel of the PTC in 
a bad light, and to incite the riding public against them, the average 
straphanger views this section of Philadelphia s working class as very 
much concerned with the general welfare of the community where 
they live, responsible citizens, good parents, and in the vast majority, 
men and women who have devoted the greater part of their adult 
lives to becoming “good railroaders.” 

THE MOST recent work stoppage, which took place some 10 


days ago, grew out of an incident where the company fired a man_ 


for alleged failure to ring up a number of fares. The company indi- 
cated that he had been under “observation” for some time. To carry 
through such “observation”, the-management employs a large group 
of trolley-riding stool pigeons who earn their forty pieces not only 
by keeping an eye on the PTC vehicle operators, but in many cases, 
they test the transportation workers b tempting them to break the 
rules. A case in point... the new “fish bowl” fare boxes that are 
being installed cn all buses and trolleys. The rule concerning these 
fare boxes is that the customer must deposit the fare in the box. 
But some times the *spooks”, as the PTC workers endearingly refer 
to these “observers”, deliberately refuse to put the fare in the box 
this is also the case " sometimes with honest riders) . . ~ what is the 
driver to do with the fare? If he does not put it in the fare box, he 
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Response to Worker Fund Drive Growing; 
Press Committees Urged to Finish Campaign 


LAST WEEK we reported 
the few contributions that were 
sent directly to us through the 
mail, in response to our appeal 
for funds. 


This week we are prepared to 
present a more complete report 
of the funds raised by the vari- 
ous press cOmmittees, as of ‘the 
week ending Noy. 4. 


Our good friends in S. Phila- 
delphia turned in only $15. We 
are not selling you short, South 
Philly . . . we-dnow youll come 
through. Pooling their efforts, our 
readers in the 24th Ward togeth- 


can be called for stealing, and if he does, he is likewise damned. . 
This kind of goings-on recalls to mind some of the stoolpigeons 
in the Smith Act frame-up trials. who sold subscriptions to ihe Daily 


Worker and then turned the names of “their” 


political police, the FBI. 


subscribers over to the 


If the “Spooks” were to find no workers who violated the rules 
over a long enough period, it is possible that the economy-minded 
company might conclude that there is no need for their services .. . 


so why lose a “good job” when a 


keep the forty peices rolling in.... 


So when an “incident” occurs . 
that propels the workers into the 


“little frameup” now and then will 


.. while it is the immediate issue 
streets for a “wildcat strike” ... 


most of the workers are themselves smarting under their own per- 
‘sonal grievance in particular, and many grievances in general. 

They. “go out” because they are already angry.at the com- 
_pany, ard unfortunately, some of their anger is directed at the union. 

SO WHY doesn’t the union take up their grievances... . 

To process a grievance, requires money, time, and people. 

A grievance is taken at the department level, and if it is not 
adjusted at this point, it moves on up the company’s chain of com- 


mand. 


. and after a company “no” all the way up the ladder, it 


goes to arbitration. Arbitration is the point at which the most money, 


time, and people are consumed. . 


The actions and attitude of the company make it very difficult 
for the union to process grievances. Conversations with PTC workers 
(Continued _ on Page 15) 


5 Yr. Old Dolsen 


Conviction Goes 


To Superior Court on Appeal 


Sard : a 
ni “! bait: 
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PITTSBURGH. — The appeal in! 
the five-year-old state sedition case 
of James Dolsen, Pennsylvania 
correspondent of the Daily Worker 
and staff member of the Pennsy!]- 
vania Edition of The Worker, will 
come up before the State Superior 


Court in its session here which be- 


gins tomorrow (Nov. 12). 
The hearing will be based on the 
Original appeal that had been froz- 


inde Pee em ek, abr ee 


x pentie We DOLSEN ie. ath: 


te fh 


en by the court pending the final 
decision in the Steve Nelson state 
conviction. 


The State Supreme Court two 
weeks ago refused to overrule the 
Superior Court which had refused 
a motion to throw out Dolsen’s 
conviction. Attorney. Hymen Schle- 
singer, Dolsen’s counsel, had/argued 
that the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Nelson appeal invali- 
dated the state sedition statute and 
that therefore Dolsen’s conviction 
under that law was automatically 
nullified. 

Some time ago District Attorney 
Edward Boyle announced that he 
would not follow the precedents of 
the Massachusetts and Kentucky 
authorities, who dropped their. se- 
dition prosecutions, but would con- 
tinue the Dolsen prosecution “up to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, if neces- 


“1 "Tie argument his assistant put 
forth at the Superior Court hearing 


in Philadelphia a month ago on the 
motion to throw out Dolsen’s con- 
viction was that the U. S. Supreme} 


~ |Court ruled ap that a state mae gl 
= not prosecute sedition agai: aye 


‘government. This 
2a (Continued ‘on. Page. mae 


er with supporters in the Park- 
side area have contributed so 
far the sum of $140. 

Further south on the western 
side of the Schulkyll, the figure 
drops again to only $25 from our 
friends, who in the past were 
outstanding in displaying. their 
devotion and real support to our 
paper, Next week better... 
yes? 

For the entire 4th Congres- 
sional District, a total of $36. 
Readers in the 3rd C. D. start 
their campaign with $13, and up 
in the North East, our friends 
give us an initial $80, with an 


optimistic promise of much more, 
From our supporters in German- 
town a total of $20, as of the 
above date. Just a bit better from 
Oak Lane with $35: With only 
$5 received from our press com- 
mittee amongst _ professionals, 
we will simply say that they 
haven't started as yet. 


* 
WANTING to complete the 


picture on an optimistic note, 


we end with the outstanding be- 
ginning of our trade union sup- 
porters , . . and it’s only a be- 
ginning. From our building 
trades supporters, $77.50; elec- 
trical workers $50 plus another 
$7.50 fro mothers in the shops 
and factories. 


An early deadline prevents us 
from including additional sums 
which we understand have al- 
ready been raised. We'll use the 
next few days to guarantee as 
complete a report in our next is- 
sue. We hope youll help us to 
make it a happy report. 


Our readers can still send their 
contributions -directly to the fol- 
lowing address: Penna. Edition, 
The Worker, Box 4517, Philadel- 
phia 31, Pa. 


!tence can destro 
in the world an 
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‘Ride'—Maintenance Cut to Bone. 


PHILADELPHIA. — “There is 
ee. one issue—The H-bomb Race 


tvs. The Human Race’—declared 


the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom in a quart- 
er page ad run during the closing 
week of the election campaign in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin and the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, | 


Addressed to “the next President 
of the U. S.,” the ad declared that 
the H-bomb was not an issue “for 
ata a -politics.” It recalled that 
ast December the Pope backed 
the plan to ban the stage that 
in February British Foe Minis- 
ter Anthony Eden Freon talks on 
the H-bomb. and that in April the 
Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom liad opposed the bomb 
testings. 

Joinin nes the League's petition 
to President Eisenhower for stop- 
ping the tests were 51 prominent 
Americans. Among them were 
Roger Baldwin, Rev. Henry Hitt — 
Crane, Kathleen Norris, Clarence 
Pickett; Norman Thomas and Emily 
Greene Balch. 

The ad reports that in June the 
Federation of -American Scientists 


favored the H-bomb ban. In Aug- 


ust world foes of the nuclear bom 
met in Japan. In October the gov- 
ernment of India announced. it 
would push the ban on H-bomb 
testing. 
b * 
“TODAY,” declared 
“scientists warn that 
© Atomic stockpiles now in exis- 
every major city 
make millions of 
square miles uninhabitable. 
““Present. level of testing’ will 
certainly be surpassed when more 
nations enter the uncontrolled H- 
bomb race. As tests accelerate, 
genetic hazards to the human race 
increase dangerously.” : 
The ad ends with the appeal: 
“Successful negotiation on the H- 
bombtest ban will pave the way for 
effective agreement on disarma- 
men.t Public discussion on this is- 
sue is no more political than a pro- 
posal for open skies inspection, — 
It is timely; it is realistic; it is valid 
—as valid after Nov. 6 as before.” 
(Our emphasis—Ed.) 


the ad, 


Edward Brown, Georgia Chain Gang Fugitive 
Freed After False Accusation of Murder 


PHILADELPHIA. — An anony- 
mous phone call to the 12th and 
Pine St. police station last week 
caused the arrest of Edward Brown 
on-suspicion of murder. 


Edward Brown, is a 45-year-old’ 
Negro who in July of 1955 was 
freed by Gov. Leader from being 
returned to a Georgia chain gang. 


The murder that Brown was ar- 
rested for was that of a South Phila-| 
delphia store manager, James Hark- 
ins, who was beaten to death on 
Sept. 26 of this year. 

The anonymous caller gave the 
police a description of Brown and 
said that “the killer” was in a 12th 
and Rodman St. tap room carry- 
ing a gun. 

When the police picked up 
Brown; he was found to be carry- 
ing a .38 caliber pistol. The chain 
gang fugitive told the 
he found the weapon and he carried 
it because he feared being kid- 
naped and returned to Georgia, 
which in the opinion of informed 
ig would mean certain death 


lice that! 


favor, but for a higher 

Brown maintained that 
ed beastial brutality while on the 
chain gang and feared for his life 


lif he was forced to return. 


Mr. Levinson said “I didn’t for 


as|a moment believe that he had any- 


thing: at all to do with the Harkins 
case. 

The militant attorney also gave! 
credence. to Brown's story of carry- 


ing the gun, because he was afraid | 


of: being kidnaned and returned to) 


Brown. Brown was cleared of} - # 


any suspicion of murder, 


It was pointed out by observers | 


that with the elections so close, the 
involvement of Brown in such a 
serious case could have been used 
as a 
Gov. Leader administration. | 
David Levinson, Brown's attor- 
ney during his long years of strug- 
@ against ex 


 porny weapon. against the; 


ition to Georgia! 


ated in a press release that: \. 
Give Laser Wid woe 


“To: da hi avr] nor-8s don me | | pdward Brown ‘at wil ‘attOiey Le 


rinciple.|Georgiay 
e suffer- 


“I understand haw he could have 
that fear,” Mr. Levinson explained, 
“It has happened on two other oc- 
casions, once in Michigan and an- 
other time. in Illinois. 

“But if he had. consulted me 


about the matter, I would have 
tried to get him a permit to carry 
a gun. That would have been the 
sensible thing to do,” he pointed 
ont, a | 


hat to Do About 
Peace, Prosperity, Civil Rights 


By MAX GORDON 


THE ASTOUNDING fact 
of the1956 elections is that 
be oe Eisenhower won 

sweeping majority, but 
a eee Party: lost 
both House and Senate. ‘Never 
in the history of our land did 
the people split their ballots 
as they did last Tuesday. 


Why? 

The most. nearly similar elec- 
tion took place more than 100 
years ago—in 1848, to be pre- 
cise—the Whig Party elected its 
candidate for president, Zachary 
Taylor, by the narrow margin of 
150,000 votes. But the Whigs 
lost both Houses of Congress to 
the Democrats. 

In the 26 presidential elec- 
tions from’ that day through 
' 1952, no party ever won the 
presidency ard lost both Houses 
of Congress in a_ presidential 
year. 

* 

THE ANSWER seems to be 
that they trusted Ike to keep 
the nation at peace; but they 
did not trust his party—the party 
of big business—to handle their 
bread-and-butter needs. As we 


reported before the elections, 


polltakers everywhere were de- 
scribing people as saying they 
did not like Vice President Nix- 
on or they did not like Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson or they 
did not like the Republican Par- 
ty, BUT they did not want an- 
other war. And so they were go- 
ing to vote for Eisenhower. 
When you consider how hard 
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- How to Secure the Mid- Fast Peace 


it is to split a ballot in some 
places, you must conclude that 
despite the immense Eisenhower 
popular majority—he got. about 
38 percent of the vote cast—Re- 
publican Party is definitely the 
minority party in politics today. 


Israel's Future 


By A. B. MAGIL 
DEAR BEN: 


IT WAS GOOD seeing you the other night. 
But I could have kicked myself for having gotten 
into a hassle with you over the Israeli - Egypt 


business. 


Not that there isn't plenty to discuss about that 


tragic development. But both of us got heated and neither 
shed much light. That's why I’m writing you now, trying 


to talk as calmly-and clearly as 
I can about a matter that means 
so much to you, to me, to mil- 
lions. of American Jews and non- 


Jews. 


I know how close Israel’s cause 


is to your heart. Let me only 
say I think it de no tess close to 


ation ‘4 ‘sitting on & Ve olcano, ise 


women and children bombed by 
Egyptian and other Arab planes. 
I saw homes and farm settle- 
ments destroyed. And I witness- 
ed the heorism of the people of 
Istael who, aided by Czechoslo- 
vak arms, hurled. back the armies 
of five Arab states and brought 


peace to their homeland. 
But there was no peace. For 
nearly eight. bia Israel hie been 
ich has 


(Continued  on'P age 16) 


“Going My Way? 


Even with that sweep for the 
head of the ticket, the GOP 
vote for congressional and gov- 
ernorship candidates was small- 


er than the Democratic vote. 
* 


WHY DID the people vote 


office at New York, N. Y., 


EEE 


NEW JERSEY 
DITION 


Oke: 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct 24, 1947. as she pre. 


under the act of March * 1878 
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Negro Vote Shift <<: . 
Fallout Danger s- +s: - 


started. 


So, Nov. 6 is past 
asks 


AY 


and a nation 
“Where do 
from here?”’ 


Over 60,000,000 
Americans who voted 
want peace, progress 
and prosperity. Will a 
Cadillac Cabinet give 
it to them? Ninety 
percent of the press 
plumped for Ike and 
dacoiere be. 


«ORE, Keay, 2 


we 


ers’ of 


for Eisenhower for peace? In 
some part, this is an accident of 
history, Democrats were in of- 
fice when the first and second 
workl wars broke, and especial- 
ly when the Korean War was 
But more import int, 


Eisenhower was in _ office when 
the Korean War was called off. 
He went to» Geneva to talk | 
things over with the Russians, 
British and French. 

He was helped enormously 
by the Middle East war develop- 
ments a week before the elec- 
tions. He immediately pledged 
to keep all Americans out of the 
shooting, while Adlai Stevenson 
implied strongly that he favor- 
ed the British and French. What- 
ever gains Stevenson had made 
with his forthright campaign to 
bar further H-bomb tests went 
out the window as a result of 
these developments. 

The startling ballot-splitting 
also- showed the increasing in- 
dependence of the nation’s vot- 
ets from traditional party al- 
legiances, as well as a weaken- 
ing of machine control. People 
voted on issues and men, rather 
than on party tradition. There 
was some remarkable cases of 
political discrimination. 

For instance, Eisenhower car- 
ried Idaho overwhelmingly. But 
the people defeated Sen. Her- 
man Welker, arch - reactionary 
McCarthyite. 

Eisenhower carried. Pennsylvania 
_and Colorado’ by _ substantial 
margins. But the GOP Senate ean- 
didates in these two states, both 
intimate friends of Ike for whom 
he campaigned vigorously, were 
defeated by two young Democratic 
liberals—Joseph Clark in Pennsy!]- 
vania John Carroll in Colorado. 

Two other intimate friends of 
the President, both of whom he 
personally asked to make the race, 

_ (Continued on Page 12) 


~ Egypt's Stake — 


By ART SHIELDS 


IMPERIALISM is drenching Africa .with 
blood again. The weapons are different now 
than in 1882 when Prime Minister Gladstone 
burned Alexandria and bombarded Port Said. | 
For Eden and Mollet are murdering the dark- - 


skinned people of Egypt 
faster in 1956. They are mur- 
dering them with high- 


powered Corsair bombers from 


American production lines and . 


with rapid fire artillery instead 
of smooth bore cannon. .. . 


But: the imperialists’s aims are 


the same as 74 years ago. They — 


aim to put the chains of imper- 

ialism on the Nile land again. 

They aim. to. squeeze the npg 

ers and fellaheen of Egy 

the bore and to’ fatten the. Ca 
Loridon ‘and ‘Paris. And 

ay * to’ tetrify ‘all Garkskiniied peo- 


ples who might want to rebel. 
This is the challenge that 
Egypt is bravely meeting as she 
fights and calls on foreign volun- 
teers to fight at her side. 
IMPERIALISM HAS meant 
murder—mass rg ae 6? 
bery from the a gems 88 
meant murder sry 
when the British teat India. 
And when they. shot captured 
Sepoy rebels from their cannon 
in 1857, and machine - gunned 
500 ‘peaceful demonstrators. to 
death at Amritsar in 1919, It 


(Continued on’ Page 1S)" 
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A DROP in centributions 
to “The Worker's $50,000 
fund ‘campaign last week, 
at a time when our needs 
are piling up, has made our sit- 
uation perilous. We received 
only $2,000, ‘smallest weekly © 
amount so far. We ned $5,000 
a week. 

As many a contributor put it: 
“This is no time for us to be 
without The Worker.” 

The nation has just gone 
through- another hot-contested 

campaign which brought more 
than 60,000,000 Americans out 
on Election Day. This great 
trek to the polls was not just 
machine-produced, as much of 


Received. last week _._.$2.053 
“$14,343 


money 

paybale to Rebert W. 

Dunn. “Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


NYC 3, N.Y. 
mi’ a 


It was produced by a wide 
desire of the people to register 
their position on the issues close 
to them—peace, prosperity, civil 
rights. 

Whether they voted for Eis- 
enhower or Stevenson, this is 
what the great majority figured 
they were voting for. Most 
thought they had a better chance 


Is Growing—Ou r Situa 


hower, a smaller number with 
Stevenson. 


Now, the question is how they .- 
are to get what they thought 
they were voting for. Too often, 
they believe they have done their 
job simply by casting a ballot. 
The rest, they figure, is up to 
the people they elected. 

They're dead wrong. The elec- 
tion battle makes the politicians 
promise things the people want. 
These promises can be of help 
in forcing the politicans to “pay 
off.” But they can be so only 
if the people continue to fight 
for this “pay-off.” 

As we see it, then, what faces 
the nation now is the organiza- 


-‘ments, and we want to. be on 


sure for genuine peace moves, . 
for the program of economic se- 
curity promised by both parties, 
for wil rights. | 
We think The Worker can be 


helpful in spurring such move- 


the scene to do just that. 
Whether we are or not de- 


pends on the response of you— 
the reader—to the fund cam- 
paign. It has got to pick up, 
and fast! 

OCTOBER 30 


New York D.U., $20; New York, M. M., 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $5; New York, P.N.,| 
$3; Amalgamated, NY, B., $5; Amalga- 
mated, NY, $35; Tompkins Sq. area, $31; 
Garment workers, $91: Brooklyn. M.P., 
$10; Coalgate, Okla, P.E. $3; Midtown 
NY, RBA, $2; New York, PRN, $2; Brook- 
lyn, IRC, $2; -From Buffalo friends, via 
Queens, $145; Chicago, LM, $10: Philadel- 
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Committee $10; 


1 
Tompkins Square, NY, $10:. Riverdale, 
Bronx readérs, $12; Bronx, wmous/$5; 
New England eg, gg $20 rk, 
AW, 3; New York, $1; Williamsburg, 
NY, 33; Bronx friends of Elle, $15: Bronx 
readerd, $10; Midwood, Brooklyn, $40; 
New York, Grace, $150; | 
NOVEMBER 2 
East Side, New York, H.S., $1;. Brooklyn, 
L.H., $10; East New York, $8; Chicago, 
ME %; Cleburne, Texas, SRR, $10; 
New York. businessmen, 
readers, $12. 


= 


Newark, J.B. via New York Bookshop, 
$10; New York friend via New York Book- 
shop, $5; Brighton Beach, B., $10; Denver, 
HZ, via John Gates, %; Jefferson School 
firend via John Gates, $10; Anonymous 
} via John Gates, $1; Biddeford, Maine HA, 
$3; Woodstock, NY, $10; St. Paul, Minn., 

; Cleveland, $67; Chicago, $120; Mid- 
town, NY sustainer, $2; Westbrook, Conn., 
$2; Washington, D.C. meeting with Alan 
Max, $365; New Haven Conn., $2: Western 
Old Timer, $5; Southern reader, $20: Con- 
necticut Freedom of Press Committee, $123; 


tion of wide movements of pres- phia, JK, $15: St. Louis Freedom of Press} Bronx teamster, $30. 


it used to be years ago. to get these things with Eisen- 


- Mid-East Powder Keg Still Sputtering — 


A shaky cease-fire agreement still awaits United Nations stiffening as the Middle East powder-keg continues to sput- 
ter. Despite face-saving contortions in London and Paris, it is openly admitted that the British-French- Israeli invasion of Egypt 
ground to a halt Tuesday night considerably short of its objectives. Various reasons for this failure are 


up to the massive force of world public opinion acting both 
inside and out of the UN. What stands out is that the two 
main Anglo-French objectives: seizure of the Suez Canal 
under the guise of “protection” | . 
and the overthrow of. President'cease-fire with reservations that 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, were not;leave the question of peace in the 
achieved. The British and French| Middle East clouded with uncer- 
forces captured Port Said and Port} tainty. This underlines the need 
Fuad at the northern entrance of for keeping up the PFESSUICS that 
the canal after meeting Egyptian | forced the British and French to 
resistance described in a- London|desist from their venture in old- 
dispatch to the New York Times) style imperialist gangsterism $3 
(Nov. 7) as “heavier than antici-|igainst a weak nation fighting for . 
pated.” They then pushed south) full independence. | 
and seized Ismailia by the time of What caused London and Paris 
the cease-fire, but that left them,to back down? “There are many 
_still only half-way to Suez at the) possible answers,” writes Drew 
southern entrance. ‘Middleton from London in the No- 
i * vember 7 New York Times. He lists 
“These “protective” measures al-| i a — — as et : 
so caused the Egyptian government} POS¢¢ to parnamentary Criticism © 
to block the Ps a sinking. the — a ee, the 
; ‘pressure 0 7 = 
ships and other obstacles. It is; 1). nowerful offensive launched 
estimated that it will take three|1,, the British Labor Party in par 
, , wa. | diamentAvas backed ya tremend- 
rouung of ships will meat millions |, movement of the trade unions 
oa ag tama bt the gan ther sections of the popula 
| ey ..2 tion. This was climaxed by a huge 
e : tish | age , 
rai aes i ial sat ‘than means omg Teakergar oe —s 
% ‘thousands shouting: “Eden must 
half the waterways traffic. oo!” and “Law. not wat!” 
What's more: under the UN;~ te 
cease-fire resolution of Nov. 


‘a view of their concern about 
imiting Soviet influence in that 
} rec. 
1 A third factor was undoubtedly 
J. S. pressure. The Eisenhower 


\dministration’s sponsorship of the 
i JN cease-fire resolution was dic- 
ated both by outraged public 
) Xpinion here and abroad and by 
| the desire of U. S. big business and 
i the Pentagon strategists to prevent 
the British and French from 
strengthening their positions in the 
} Middle East and North Africa. 
* 

Finally, there was the tremend- 
ous weight of the peoples of the 
world. This was expressed not 
only in the UN Assembly vote of, : 

64 to 5 in favor of the cease-fire; prearrangement with the British 
resolution, but in the solidarity)and French—struck toward the 
actions of the Asian and African) Suez Canal, far from the fedayeen 
countries and in the response to/ bases. 

the Egyptian government's appeal} Encountering only light Egyp- 
for vohinteers. The Peking radio,| tion resistance, the Israelis oecu- 
for example, announced that” more| pied the whole of the Sinai Penin- 
than 250,000 Chinese were ready Sula up to within some ten miles 


to go. to Egypt to aid its fight}of the Suez Canal, as well as the . 
against the aggressors. Gaza reg where more than 200.- . 


One: of the big question marks is| 000 Arab refugees are concen- - 


| the implementation of the cease-| trated. ay ne 
Conservative defeat.” fire in regard to Israel. On hanch | _ The Israelis lost no time in adopt- 
The Soviet proposal for joint ing its invasion of Egypt, the Israeli) "8, Measures to integrate this 
military action by the United States} government stated’ its aim wes to) entire area, much lar ger than Israel 
and the Soviet Union, under UN eliminate the fedayeen bases from itself, economically with Israel. 
authority, to end the Middle East}which Egyptian commandos had And the Ben-Gurion government 
aggression, though rejected by} organized sporadic murder and pil- has indicated it intends to retain 


BEN GURION 


ast Muti S ALtNULY rAietl 


4,| This popular movement sharp-| 
‘ich the British and French gov- visi ithin: 
Wwanch the Dritish and Fr g ened doubts and divisions within 
ermments now profess to accept,! the ruling class itself, as indicated 


they must withdraw all their armedi}y the resignation of a leading 


forees from Egypt. These are to be) British official, Anthony Nutting, 
replaced by.a special UN com-] Minister of State in the Foreign 
mand force voted by the General Office, because he disagreed with 
- Assembly last Monday, “to secure} the assault on Egypt. 
and supervise the cessation of hos-| According to Middleton, the gov- 
tilities in accordance with all the! ¢yyment feared that if the protest 
terms” of the Nov. 2 resolution. {movement continued, “a general 
The British, French and Israelis|election would be inevitable” and 
have hedged their acceptance of a this “would result in a smashing 


PROTEST DIXIECRAT ROLE 
‘egro Vote Sh 
segro Vote snows. 


Swing Toward GOP 


By ABNER W. BERRY early stages of the campaign. 
ONE. of the most signifi- * The refusal of the Democrats 
: to take issue with the -racist asser- 
cant revelations =m the Eisen- tions made by Eastland during his 
hower landslide is the size- campaigning in Mississippi, giving 
able shift of Negro voters to 


validity to the Republican claim 
a Reptiblican Presidential can- that the Mississippian was “a stink- 
didate for the first time since 1932. 


ing albatross” geal the necks = 
} ‘ the Democrats. A iS Was Coupl- 
Negroes, North and South, vote'ed with the disproportionate num- 
samplings show, increased their jer of Southern Congressmen 
Eisenhower vote from 22 percent heading important committees on 
in 1952 to 45 percent last TueS-!the basis of seniority. 
day. ee reasons for the}; © Tha weak: Democratic Party 
shift, according to political observ- jyj] rights platform plank. 
ers, are: ® Stevenson's position on the 
* The succession of James O.'Egyptian crisis, implying support to 
Eastland (D-Miss.) to the chair-'the wanton aggression against 
“manship of the Senate Judiciary Egypt by Britain and France. 
Committee and his utilization by| © The fact that only one Ne- 
Republicans as the symbol of rac-'gro newspaper, ae the socalled 
ism in the rier t es Party. | big i netiquelly _ circulated 
¢ The tag:of “mederarte:. which- papers, supported the Democratic 
attachest.t9, Agllai, Stevenpon oalpominee, Sneverghtig. fa 
the. ate. . Si8F 8 S Sosy rd ROGC 
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Washington, also caused Eden and 
Mollet to do some sober thinking 


i 


| 


lage operations against Israel. How-| 
ever, the Israeli army—evideutly by 


as 


all or most of what it has conquer- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Assignment U. S. A. 


By Joseph North 


A Man in a Polling Booth — 


WELL, THAT was some 


broadcast on CBS this 


morning... Suez... Buda- 
pest... UN... guns blaz- 
ing ... wars, rumors of 
wars.... Anyway the sun's 
still shining, skys blue, 
beautiful In dian summer 
day... « Ironie .:.°. over 
there bombs bursting in 
Oo ee “s 
Some day to 
vote ... won- 
der if itll be 
a long line 
outside the 
building. . .. ¥ 
‘Looks good, & 
guess the § 
early morning 
rush is over. 
. . . Lord what , 
a beautiful day . . . leaves still 
on the tree... been a beautiful 
autumn. ... Out West they call 
it good Republican weather... 
farmers can come out... won- 
der how they'll vote today... . 
Did Benson’ spread enough mil- 
lions around. lately to take the 


Sar 


| edge off. : I; wonder, egies 


Only possible electioneering is 
the kid on the tricycle there 
. . » Would make a good elec- 
tion poster . . . that’s what it’s 
all about, I guess .. . that kid 
on his tricycle . . . nice looking 
lad, blue eyes, towsled head, 
sturdy legs. Know what 
were voting for, son? ... the 
xind of political climate this day 
is. ..-. Wonder if he got any 
Strontium-90 in his milk this 
morning. . . . That story in this 
mornings Times says it’s in his 
milk. . . . Lovely thought... . 
Ike says there's no problem. ... 
If that cop knew it he’d run you 
off the premises, kid, you're the 
best electioneer I ever saw. ... 
ii , 


NICE AND QUIET inside 
here. . . . Guess everybody’s 
voted already this morning. .. . 
Big crush will come after work. 
Glad I picked this time. .. . 
well, the same nice old ladies 
with the registry books . . 
“Yes, ma‘am, that’s my name”... 
good memories they got... only 
see them once every two years 
and they seem es friendly as 
Aunt Annie... well, I've voted 


ee ce 


_ 


hello, son... . Fust 


good old secret ballot, bless 
i | 

WHERE'S THE HANDLE? 
‘Oh, yes, here it is... . Always 
have trouble with it... okay, I’m 
in... . now let's see. . . . There’s 
the little lever . . . down she 
goes .... take that and that 
and that and that... . One man’s 
vote, .... Add it up, ladies. . . . 
Well, I know what everybody 
HOPES he’s voting for . . . 
peace, prosperity, progress—that’s 
what every candidate offered the. 
constituents. .. ... How’s the old 
rs go? Everybody talking 
about Heaven ain't going there. 
. .. Hope we get it, Uncle... . 

Good bye, ladies . ... see you. 
next election: ... . Well, it’s Keau- 
tiful outside here .. . sun shin- 
ing, sky blue, still quiet up 
there. . . . Well, let’s see what 
it says on the newsstand here 
jain ~ change in the head- 
lines? Um-m-m,. looks mighty 
bad. .. . One sure thing the 
issues aré going. to be around 
no matter who's President. . . . 

‘There's that kid: racing around 
the No. Elettioneering sign Pata? 
_kid, stay there, under 
' 4 oo Gey ee “ae gs 
e.g A RRL 


‘ 
telerik! 
%- *s ] ' ; 
' ee 


-- 
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Labor Helped Save 


Congress for Demos 


Tbe campaign of the trade unions, coneeineaie on 


the Congressional and state elections, was a big factor in| 
saving Congress from an Eisenhower sw eep. 


clearly apparent as both houses 
retained Democratic majorities saad 
returns from almost every state 
showed a tremendous gap between 
the Eisenhower vote and state of- 

fice. 


The circularization by the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation of the records of House 
and Senate membets, covering the, 
homes of 15,000,000 members. of ; 
the AFL-CIO in every state, was a’ 
strong influence. 

Not in the memory of the oldest 
political analysts has the trend in 
Congressional and state races con- 
tradicted the results on the Presi- 
dential ticket—and in face of so 
strong a sweep! 

State-by-state details showing 
where the voters shifted most 
heavily are not yet available 4t this 
writing. But it is evident that la- 
bor’s organized influence in the 
campaigning was one of the big 
reasons for the unprecedented con- 
tradictory outcome. 

Perhaps the outstanding example 
is the victory of Joseph S. Clark! 
in Pennsylvania over the reac- 
tionary incumbent Republican Sen. 


Parent-Teacker 
Forum Nov. i7 on 
Integration 


A parent - teacher forum con-) 
ducted by the Teachers Union's. 
educational policies committee at! 
2:30 p.m. Saturday, Nov. 17, will 
discuss, “The Value of Integra- 
tion for All the Children—an Ap- 


proach in the New York City 
Schools.” The forum will be held 
in the library of the Teachers Cen-: 
ter, 206 W. 15 St. 

Mary Leeper is chairman of the 
committee. 


cing to Liova’s Gi ao 
va's 
Candlelit Buffet. Pe 


That was 


James Duff despite Eisenhower's, 
Pennsylvania majoisty of well over! 
506,000. This was the trend to a) 
lesser or greater degree in almost 


all states where there was an ac-' 


tive labor campaign. 


- The concentration of the trade: 
union movement on Congressional, 
and state races was not the only 
‘influence on the outcome. The 


* | signific: ant shift of Negro voters to 
Eisenhower, 


while maintaining a 
coalition with labor on other can- 
didates, and the shift in some of y 
the’ farm vote were also 
‘fluence. 


Soviet Amity 
Council to Hold 
Rally Nev. 18 


The two former national chair-| 
men of the National Council of 
‘American - Soviet Friendship will, 
address the Annual Rally for 
Peace and Friendship to be con- 
‘ducted by the Council Nov. 13, at 
‘The Pythian in W. 70 Street. They) 
are Dr. Corliss Lamont, who serv- 
ed from 1943 to 1946, and the’ 
Rev. William H. Melish, Minister] 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
‘who served from 1946 to 1949. 


Labor 


(Continued from Page 16) 


stantially the same policies on is-, 


‘sues and candidates, can be 
brought together for united politi- 
cal organization and action is at 
the heart of the problem today. 

It is further aggravated by the(‘ 


political inertia of the leadership -of' 
the city and state AFL which are) 


tied closely ‘to the Tammany ma- 
chine, unwilling to unite with the 
CIO in the campaign, and appear 
as an obstacle in the path of AFL 
jand CIO unions which are ready 
and willing to advance. strongly in 
the political arena. 


Jefferson 
| American 
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JEFFERSON ROUND TABLE 
Tuesday, Nov. 13 — 8:15 p.m. 


Lauliieas Will TE: Mictalics: What Meaning Yias 
Leninism in the Struggle for Socialism Today? 

_ PANELISTS: — ABRAHAM UNGER 
ek. DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


575 Gih Avenue, N.Y.C. Admission $1.00 


(First of a series * { fear Round Tables on Theoretical Questions Facing 
Marxists related te the Draft Resolution of the C.F.U.8.4.) 


TUESDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 
N POSSIBL 


MAX CORDON 


er 
- = 


|Howdy Doody 


iOpen Mind (4) 6. Segregation in 


Sat. aes 10 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 

(4) 10 a.m, 

Mighty a (2) 10:30. 

Big Top (2) Noon 

Football (4) 1:15 

Movie: Force of Evil (7) 1:30 

Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 

Football Roundup (2) 2:30 ~ 

Movie: Jack London (11) 2:30 

Million Dollar Movie: Farmer's 
Daughter (9) 3, 7:30 and 10 

Mr. Wizard (4) 5 

Lausel and Hardy Show (2) 5:30 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 


Our Own Back Yard 

Beat the Clock—quiz (2) 7 

All Star Movie: Kiss of Death (13) 
7 and 10 

Tonight at 8:30 (7) 7:30. Three 
Noel Coward sketches (film) 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Confidential File (11) 8 

Duffy's Tavern (11) 8:30 

Sid Caesar Show (4) 9 

Hockey (11) 9 

Gobel Show (4) 10 

High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: More the Merrier (2) 11:15. 
Jean Arthur-Joel McCrea 

Movie: Commandos _ Strike 
Dawn (2) 1. Paul Muni 


TV 
Sun. Nov. I] 
Library Lions — educational shorts 


at 
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Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 
Eye on New York (2) 11 
Camera Three (4) 11:30 
Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 


Losing Friendship in Asia? 

Movie: Our Town (T horton Wil- 
der) (11) 1 

Movie: Red House (5) 1: 30. Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, Judith An- 
derson 

Report From Rutgers: Herman 
Melville Is the Topic (13) 1:30 

University (13) 2 

All Star Movie: Kiss of Death (13) 
2:30 

wry Kind Hearts & Coronets 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Wide Wide World (4) 4 

College Press Conference (7) 4 

Medical Horizons (7) 4:30 

Faee the Nation (2) 5 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Frontier (5) 6 

Movie: Farmer's Daughter (9) 7:30 
and 10 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Guests: 
Phil Silvers, Julie Andrews of 
My Fair Lady, Marcel Marceau, 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara 
Bel Geddes of Sleeping Prince 

Steve Allen (4) 8. Anita Ekberg, 
Georgia Gibbs, Art Tatum Trio,’ 
1956 Jazz All Stars 

Press Conference (7) 8:30 

Omnibus (7) 9. Bert Lahr in Mo- 
liere’s School for Wives , 

Movie Classics (9) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 


(4) 9 a.m. 
| Gospel Train 13) 9 a.m. 


$64,000 Challenge 2) ie 
Loretta Young Show ( 


a ee 


Man Kidnaped by 
Mob Jailed for Safety 


Times Youth Forum (5) 1, Are we} 


selective TV, movie guide 


What's My Line (2) 10:30 
| Drew Pearson (5) 11 


RADIO 
Sat. Nov. 10 


|Monitor WRCA Noon to midnight 

Gunsmoke—western WCBS 12:30 

Groucho Marx WRCA 12-30 

Football: Notre Dame-Pitt WOR 
1:15. Also WABC 1:20 


F ay Ivy League Game WCBS 


er illiam and Mary WRCA 
1:50 
Opera Matinee: Gluck’s 
WNYC 4 
Phila. Orchestra WCBS 9:05 
Best Bands WABC 9:35 
RADIO 


Sun. Nov. I] 


Monitor WRCA Noon to midnight 
The Symphonete WCBS 2 
Discussion WRCA 2:05 

NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
Radio Workshop WCBS 4:05 
Jack Benny WCBS 7 


MOVIES 


Orféo 


'Giant, Roxy 


Ten Commandments, Criterion 


Lust for Life, Plaza 


Bus Stop, 8th St. Playhouse 

‘War and Peace, Capitol 

Moby Dick, Waverly—Sat: Secrets 
of Reef, Sun. 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Attack, Loew's 72nd, Orpheum, 
New Aimsterdam, Sheridan 

Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli 

Silent World, Paris | 

Private’s Progress, Guild 50th 

Friendly Persuasion, Radio City 


| Rififi, Apollo 42nd St. 


Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 
THEATRE 


JESSE WOODS, the 39-year-old Negro who was kid-| 


|Andalusia, Ala. Woods is now’ be- 
‘ing held in Raiford (Fla.) State 
Prison for “safe keeping” awaiting’ ¢6 


‘trial on a “drunk and disorderly” 
charge. 


| 


the hiscal police to believe that jes-) 

se Weods will be given a hanes 
to face his persecutors without be- 
ing subjected to additional vio- 
lence. If we fail in this duty, we) 


ee Cart, Plymouth 
Sea Gull, 4th St. Theatre 


(Diary of Scoundrel, Phoenix 
y® Vic Company, Winter Garden 


Take Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
|Major Barbara, Martin Beck 


ot napped by white hoodlums from the Wildwood, Fla., jail and | Sleeping Prince, Coronet 
™ “brutally beaten, was found alive this week by the FBI in 


Separate Tables, Music Box 

‘Teahouse of August Moon, City 
Center 

Me Candido, Greenwich Mews 

Hamlet, Shakespearwrights, ’ 264 
W. 87 Si. | 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 


Two white men, George (Geor- shall never be able to eradicate Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Lys 


gia Boy) Altman, 25, a butcher, the shame which befall this com- Inherit the Wind, National - 


and Jack L. Sands, 21, an unem-' 
ployed railroad hand, are under! 
arrest in Wildwood char ged with’ 
ee Woods kidnaping. Both Alt-| 
had 
floggi: 
\ing kidnaped him. It is the belief 
- C. L. Starnes, _editer of the, 
Wildwood Echo, that at least “nine: 
‘more” 
crime. 


| Dr. E. A. Ray, a physician hired 
by Sumner County, said Woods 
still had wounds on his back from 
the flogging he received after his 
kidnaping. 

Woods was kidnaped from the 
one-room jail a week ago last Sat- 
urday, after he had asked to be 
locked up to escape what he fear-| 
ed was a mob. The mob, he said 
at the time had followed him since 
he had posted bail of $50 to be re- 
leased pending hearing on a, 
‘drunk and disorderly” charge. A 
grocery clerk had spread the ru- 
mor since his arrest that Woods 
had said “Hello, Baby,” to a white 
woman as she left an A. and P. 
store. According to Woods two or 
three men broke into the jail beat 
him with flashlight, took him out, 
beat him some more, and turned 
him loose. 


Woods’ father and ne Mr. 
and Mrs. MacArthur Woods, have 
expressed fear that if the men 
charged with the kidnaping are 
tried and convicted their:son’s life 
will be in danger. Editor Starnes, 
when asked his opinion as to what 
would happen in are. hag “the 
ers are convicted, 
shoot him. Jesse won a tee Bed 
that’s all.” 


“something to do” with the 


‘monwealth.” | 


Wildwood with a population of 
'1,500—all white—is located in the 


tensions are no less high than in 


Negroes, mostly farm hands, live 
on swamp lands about three miles. 


rms and the Man, Downtown 
Theatre 
_Too Late the Phalarope, Dilute 


No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


man and Sands have admitted they| Florida Citrus Belt where racialj Piragdello Plays (3), Open Stage, 


15 Second Av. 


1g of Woods, but deny hav- the Mississippi Delta. About 500 Damn Yankees, 46th St. 


Judy Garland Show, Palace 
Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador _ 


Voting—But Not 


Twenty-seven states and two, 


mses ve 27 States Allowed Time Off for 


New Jersey 


a right and a duty hew about a 


territories gave workers time off) ¢jmilar law for our state? Let your 


by law to vote last Tuesday—but: 
New- Jersey was not one of them. 
Major industrial states like New 
York, California, Ohio; Massachu- 
setts, Illinois and others have 
passed laws requiring employers to 
grant workers time off without loss 
of pay. But the Garden State has 
no such law although the State 
CIO has sponsored such legislation 
annually. The GOP dominated leg- 
islature has refused to pass it. 

Many of these state laws apply 
to all workers and all electons and 
‘generally allow from one to four. 
hours off without pay loss. Ten 
states, including nearby New York, 
allow two hours off and six states 
allow more. Some New Jersey, 
residents got time off to vote last, 
Tuesday—those who work in New 
York. They came under. the provi-! 
sions ot New York law. 


State Senator and Assembly dele- 
gation leader know how you areas 
on this issue. 


Classified Ads 


ROOM WANTED 


College student Seeks room in Manhat- 
tan, Write Box E, Daily Worker. 


FOR SALE 
HI-FI PHONOGRAPH — en speeds with 


_ Since voting is considered to bell 


G.E. Reluctance Cartridge. Reg. $59.95. 
SPEC. $39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th St.) GR 3-7819. 
= hour free e parking. 


— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Plieniiaite 


Vector Laboratories 


| 217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New Yerk 3, N.¥. 


i} Sales ® Installation © Service 
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op Talk 


GOP LABOR LEADERS James L. MeDevitt, national COPE 
The “Labor Chairman” of the! oficial, COPE’s policy of making 
N. J. Citizens Committee for Eisen-| direct contributions. to candidates 
hower was actually an official of an) endorsed by the labor movement. 
employer's organization. The State} Marciante’s letter said: “We 
CIO says Joseph Wildebush, so-| have explained to you on numerous 
called “labor chairman” of the) occasions our opposition to your 
Eisenhower campaign group, is} donating funds directly to candi- 
vice president and industrial rela-| dates in Ne wJersey.” Marciante 
tions director of the Silk and Rayon! said that COPE organizations re- 
Printers and Dyers Employers As-) sent it and will continue to protest. 
sociation in Paterson. Wildebush’s | The State AFL leader expressed | 
closest connection to labor was in| the opinion that such action was 
representing Paterson area employ-| “laying the foundation for the de- 
ers in opposing unions and the/struction of the COPE organiza- 
demands of union members accord-| tions. The State AFL believes that 
ing to the CIO statement. - funds from the national organiza- 
IVE CONTRACT tion should be given to (ocal 
Local 467, IUE, has signed con-|COPE organizations, not to candi- 
tracts with Thomas Edison Corp.,| dates, for handling by the local 
West Orange and Scientific Class. | groups in a way that will best ad- 
Bloomfield. About’ 1,500 workers) vance the interests of the workers 
are involved. The two year contract} in the state. 
at Edison gives the workers an LABOR NOTES 
eight cent hike immediately and ~~ dug 
seven cents next year. Piece workers) Cost of living rose to new record | 
get two 5.8 cents hikes, Including} high in September pushing the 
fringe benefits estimated cost to) Consumer price index to an all time 
the company is in excess of 19) high of 117.1 percent of the 1947- 
eents an hour. |49 average. . . . 80 Okonite work- 
A three year contract was signed €TS, members of Lodge 894, IAM, | 
at Scientific with yearly increases! Passaic, won 13 cents an hour wage 
of 8, 10 and 10 cents an hour. Re-| hike in new contract. .. . State) 
tiring workers: will get a paid up| lO execulive board adopted rCSO- 
$1,000 life=insurance policy. | lution praising Polish and Hungar- 
FIRE DULLES ‘ian people “for struggle against 
The New Jersey State CIO last) Soviet domination”. . . .ILA leaders 


Norman Thomas, six time Socialist 


all 


Persists as 


Adlai Stevenson’s call for end- 
ing H-Bomb tests has emerged as 
more than just an election issue in 
the state. Judging from letters to 
the newspapers, most of which} 
supported the proposal, the issue 
will not die with the end of the 
election campaign. 

One writer, in a letter to the 
Newark News, says: “The fallout 
from the explosion .of the hydrogen 
bomb .. . is extremely dangerous 
» » » we cannot run away from it. 
No one is immune. Good and bad, 
Democrats and Republicans. . 
How can intelligent people sit by 
and let this happen. . .. This prob- 
lem of survival transcends party 
politics. . . .” 

Another well known American, 


party presidential candidate, speak- 
ing to 200 students at Princeton 
University said: “The end of H- 
Bomb tests is a necessary step to- 
ward disarmament. I don’t think 
people realize that if we dont stop, 
other nations are going to join in 
and have tests too.” He indicated 
the majority of scientists favor 
such a ban. 
POPE PIUS XII 

In Trenton,New Jersey Secretary) 
of State Edward J. Patten recalled | 
Pope Pius’ XII Christmas message | 
of 1955. He said the Pope’s mes-_ 
sage coincided with Stevenson's’ 
proposal to end the tests. Patten! 
said: : | 
“Some people would have you! 
believe Adlai Stevenson is taking 
his cue from the Communist lead-| 
ers, but a reading of the message’ 
from His Holiness should convince 
the world that the Pope shares Mr. | 
Stevenson's grave concern over the, 
danger that the hydrogen bomb) 
holds for the future of the world.” | 
He quoted the Peope’s. message as | 
saying: | 

“Too many such (atomic) explo-) 


Bill of Rights 


Proposal to End H-Bomb ests 


sions would in time cause inarestion, 
density of radioactive products in 
the atmosphere, whose diffusion 
depends on elements not under 
man’s control; thus would be gen- 
erated conditions very dangerous 
for many living beings.” 

Governor Herter of Massachu- 
setts, almost (but not quite) a Re- 
publican vice presidential candi- 
date, however, carefully ignorin 
Stevenson’s actual. proposal, call 
it “one of the most fool hardy 
things I know.” He spoke to. stu- 
dents and faculty members at 
Princeton University. 
N. J. SCIENTISTS 

Ten physics department profes- 
sors at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, thought other- 
wise. They issued a statement as. 
“private citizens and _ scientists” 
favoring “immediate cessation of 
nuclear weapons testing.” 

The professors gave three rea-. 


Southern Terror of Negroes 
Described at Newark Meeting 


NEWARK. — A vivid descrip-;bers “are unable to. buy milk, 
tion of the terror and economic'bread, or any of the other com- 


discrimination faced bye Negroes modities th ey need to operate 
‘their stores. 


in the South was given ‘to more) ae 
? ded | Fleming accused the Eisenhow- 
than 1,000 persons who attended a/e, Administration with responsi- 


Post Election 
must. be halted_at once.”.First,’ the 
tests’ may be de ing life on a 
oning or- genetically, Second, both 
the United States and Soviet Rus- 
annihilation. nae thermonu- 
clear weapons “has no meaning in 
States took the lead in ending the 
tests other nations would be com- 
international popular opinion. Since 
any explosion o ane weapons 
involved. 
. This article was written before 
known. However, it appears that 
the issue of ending the H-Bomb 
gardless of the election outcome, 
until the people get their way and 


sons for their o infon that “the tests 
vast scale by:direct radiation pois- 
sia now have the means for total 
this context”. Finally, if the United 
pelled to do the same by weight of 
can be determined there is no risk 
the results of the election were 
tests is one that will persist, re- 
the tests are banned for good. 


‘rally at the Mosque here last week.| bility for many of the difficulties of 


The meetingswas sponsored by the Southern Negroes. “With the com- 
New Jersey Committee for Civil "8 of the soil-bank program the 
Richt Southern whites now have -another 

ve. 'weapon to use against us,” he said. 

Billie B. Fleming, a leader of | “Negro farmers in Clarendon 
the Clarendon County Improve-;County have been told they can 
ment Association in North Caro-|no longer rent their -farms.- The 
whites are now paid by the feder- 
al government to let the land lie 
idle.” 


lina. described how several crosses: 
had been burned on‘his lawn, and 


said that he had* been fired at on. Fleming charged the agricultur- 
at least four different occasions. 


; al office was being used “to starve 
Fleming was the featured speaker ithe Nora flikaiitcicion Wide 
in the absence of Reverend Martin oe : ) 


Luther King. Reverend King,-a farmers in Clarendon County are 


week called on President Eisen-|clamp ban on handling Russian} 
hower to immediately fire Secre-|cargo until Soviet troops leave; 
tary of State John Foster Dulles) pungary. . . Dock coer pai 
from the cabinet. Paul Krebs, state' the longshore union and shipping sts Se ga 
president of the labor organization bosses extended until November’ WASHINGTON, N. J.—Ameri- “Banks no longer make loans to cation program to support his fam- 
said, in a telegraph to the Presi-|15.... Standard Oil of New Jer-| cans are bound | t6 support the |, La oa tenes of the! J, We expeitt te bie mists ‘ates d wae 
dent: ‘sey announced net earnings for) Constitution of the United states—| NAACP. Many merchants refuse | the Ku Khe len end the laden a 


“or ee . — ’ > | us ‘ <  it— " ' | 
Dulles has brought us to the nine month period ending Septem ths ge : 1 dapiben®. clas re credit and even refuse to give councils, but we are at a loss to 
tire pe 5 goods or services for cash to known \nderstand the attitude of our gov- 


bring of war once too often with | ber 30 as — million. .. . a O. Bicel told 300 } 
; +: Te ays income . Bigelow told < yersons here . ' ‘p” | > 
his _ blundering nes seat go nt yd agra es last week. Bigelow iit recently | members of che peng vy | crmment toward us. 
Fleming related. “But to top it all,) spo, speakers included Carl 


‘toward 
Israel and Egypt.” Predicting Adlai 3 month period ending September 
‘ 50! appointed by Gov. Meyner to the ie Ti ae ae 
board of governors of Rutgers Uni-| oon eee eee Paseee * | Holderman. former CIO president 
. 7 law forbidding the hiring of any ; 


Stevenson’s election and subse-| 30 was nearly $8 million... . 
quently a new secretary of state in| Celanese workers, members of Lo- | 
January, Krebs said “the nation | cal ‘. “a : extile Workers aps ea 4 Scie tden tak dau member of the NAACP by the | and present State Labor Commis- 
cannot continue safely on its pres-) win 10 cents raise in one year Con- S Sey ow, a ,|State, county or municipal govern- sioner, Dr. John ‘Morsell, assistant 
ent perilous foreign policy course! tract plus higher shift. premiums; can State Senator, Wayne Uumon te” & | | 

/to task by name. “Mr. Dumont as) ™©"*:- _ jexecutive director of the NAACP, - 

an American citizen is bound to for one rts in we Carolina} arthur Chapin, human relations 

the Negro leader told how “one of} lirector of the N.J. CIO, and Mrs. 


for two more months. We urge you| and additional five cents for 115 
to act immediately in the nation’s) workers. . . . ClO workers ended n is 
support the Constitution of the Ler | ve 
United States, and all of it, Hejthe most effective boycotts in|” | 
American history” operates, Negro| Sadie Reisch, International Ladies 


interest,” 12 day strike over firing of women 
has taken an oath to that effect, he: 


COPE FUNDS worker at Karagheusian Rug mill 
ate A through its presi-|in Freehold. . . . Two day strike at : : : 
The State AFL, through its presi . is bound to support that clause|merchants who are NAACP mem-}Garment Workers Union official. 
which says ‘No person shall be See ee. ee “ine 


dent Louis P. Marciante, has! Ford Mercury plant in Edison over racbtin o8 ok Mesches sess: : 
strongly protested in a letter to' short work weeks ended. : 
, —— compelled in criminal court to be | 
ewrtness agxint imei” AQUSING BIAS INCREASING 
Bigelow charged that Dumont’s f 


real reason for opposing his ap- 
NEWARK.-—Gains by Negroes! government assistance, made these 


, ° 
Two Jewish Groups Call for 
* ‘ menage ap pl reg — 
Negotiations, Prayer for Peace isis..." ice", one 
in Essex County in the employ- | tecommendations. 
ment and educational fields are} State yg prohibiting 


had given to a client not to answer 
| questions put by the un-American 
ATLANTIC CITY—The national} cided on by the Rabbinical Council] Committee. . Bigelow contrasted 
convention of the Women’s Branch of New Jersey meeting here in the) Gov. Mevner’s attitude with that of 
of thé Union of Orthodox Jewish;Clifton Jewish Center. Various} Dumont. He said “Meyner deliv-! offset by increasing residential se- users of fe eral ee | aur 
Congregations last week called on synagogues in each community|ered a blast that carried the sto1 MEE th : - janee from discriminating against 
a SAD gg ary +i" : si Y| gregation. This is the conclusion) Negroes and strict enforcement of 
Egypt and Israel to negotiate a were open for individual prayer,/of the Senate action throughout ) | Negroes, and stric 
peace agreement. The resolution}and community prayer services 7 reached by the Urban League of laws making it illegal for mort- 
adopted urged the two nations to) were held in the evening. Essex County. gage lenders to discriminate. 
z The League issued- a policy) A middle income housing pro- 
statement which declared that Ne-| $'?™ without discrimination. 
groes were “conspicuously absent 


this whole country and even across 
meet immediately for “direct nego-| ae: 
Less Turkeys This Year : 
Strict enforcement of prohibi- 
in the flight to the suburbs of 


the Atlantic.” 
The venerable jurist described 
tiations” at_a peace conference to the actions of Bar associations in 
rage current Middle East hos-| TRENTON—New Jersey farmers|opposition to Dumont’s and _ the 
tilities from spreading into a world are raising about 18 percent less} State Senate’s stand. “The bar as- tion of discrimination against ap- 
_ conflagration. | turkeys this year than in 1955.|sociations in one county after an- . plicants for public, low rent and 
. The organization represents 525) About. 274,000 birds have been| other adopted resolutions opposing} West Essex and beyond.” The} private housing built on urban re- 
synagogue — sisterhoods serving ‘raised—the smallest number of statement said that 9 out of 10|)development sites. 
more than one million Jewish wo- gat Day dinners since Negroes in Essex County live in| ‘Review of the master plans of 
four towns — Newark, Montclair, municipalities to make sure- they 
East Orange and West Orange. do not tend to promote increased 
The pene statement also said 
that discrimination in housing “is 


leader of‘ the Montgomery Bus;able to get as much cotton and 
Boycott struggle, was grounded by|tobacco acreage as they want, 


For All-Bigelow 
g ‘bad weather’ in Washington and’ Negro is not given 


: BCS i eA \while- the 
er oe eee ‘enough cash crops under the allo- 


the Senate’s action, The press ral- 
lied in'a wonderful manner. In the 
end the Senate bowed to the 
storm.” 

Bigelow, in upholding the Bill of 
Rights, said “Freedom of speech 
is not freedom to say what is popu- 
lar, it is freedom to say what most 
people hate.” He accused McCar- 
thyites of adopting “methods of ‘the 

state” and discarding “the 
‘American liberties enshrined in our 
i Rights.” » He .called  iicCar- 


of 
tended’ fear.” EES r, i cite ‘3 ; pre > 


men in the United States. ‘Phe reso- 
lution also called on President; However, the national turkey 
crop is expected to hit a new rec- 


Eisenhower to try to obtain agree- 
ord of 76,340,000. This is 16 per- 


ments from Egyptian Col. Nasser 
and Israeli Prime Minister Benjcent greater than last year, so there 
sholud be ample supply for all 


Gurion for such a peace confer- 
ence. ~~ a ce —_ the fourth 
- : ursday in November with turkey 
% CLIFT si Bo of prayer was|and all the trimmings. 

a held last it Orthad = Jewry; And talking about the trimmin 
. ..., throughout New Jersey get Peake [en cranberry crop is also: down! 
Se tats ime $3 y ’ = ke ae ; -" e tan] : 1 A ; 

rot ; a “ ree it Galle ” teint” eeRapar the world, | pa; Sale, but AP shortage is ex: 

Hater ity Evek Alea is ie Tpileemliaiai aa Peace ,was..de-' pected here either, . nee a / 


vie i - pd 


residential segregation. — 


Enforcement of housing codes 
in blighted and near blighted areas 


as a stop-gap measure until de- 
cent housing is available. __ 

* The resolution also called . for 
ing the National Urban League's}. ee SE 

Hovalng policy, which -opposes . dis- increased public MIDPOrt |S CEG 
‘eriinination’ in -publié’ ot private! groups concerned with housing 
fhousing built ‘with'vany' sort’ f problems, Fares Se 


just as alien to democracy as the 
denial of the vote, an education or 
a job.” 


The Essex group, after reaffirm- 
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What to Do Ab 


Peace, 


By MAX GORDON 


" THE ASTOUNDING fact 
of thel956 elections is that 
President Eisenhower won 
by a sweeping majority, but 
the Republican Party lost 
both House and Senate, Never 
in’ the history of our land did 
the people split their ballots 
as they did last Tuesday. 


Why? 


The most nearly similar elec- 
tion took place more than 100 
years ago—in 1848, to be pre- 
cise— _the Whig Party elected its 

candidate for president, Zachary 

Taylor, by the narrow margin of 
150,000 votes. But the Whigs 
lost both Houses of Congress ‘to 
the Democrats. 

In the 26  présidential elec- 
from that day through 
1952, no party ever won the 
presidency. and lost both Houses 
of Congress in a_ presidential 
year. 

| * 

THE ANSWEK seems to be 
that they trusted Ike to keep 
the nation at peace; but. they 
did not trust his party—the party 
of big business—to handle their 
bread-and-butter needs. As we 
reported before the elections, 
polltakers everywhere were de- 
scribing people as saying they 
did not like Vice President Nix- 
on or they did not like Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson or they 
did not like the Republican Par- 
ty, BUT they did not want an- 
other war. And so they were go- 
ing to vote for Eisenhower. 


When you consider how hard 
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it is to split a ballot in some 
places, you must conclude that 
despite the immense Eisenhower 
popular majority—he got about 
98. percent of the vote cast—Re- 
publican Party is definitely the 
minority | party in politics today. 


——— — 
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“Going My Way? 


Even with that sweep for the 

head of the ticket, the GOP 

vote for congressional and gov- 

ernorship candidates was small- 

er than the Democratic vote. 
* 


WHY DID the e people vote 
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for Eisenhower for peace? In 
some part, this is an accident of 


history. Democrats were in of- 
fice when the first and second 
world wars broke, and especial- 
ly when the Korean War was 
ste arted. But more important, 


oa ie Civil Rights 


Eisenhower was in office when 

the Korean War was called off, 

He went to Geneva to talk 

things over. with the Russians, 

British and French. 

He was helped enormously 
by the Middle East war develop- 
ments a week before the elec- 
tions. He immediately pledged 
to keep all Americans out of the 
shooting, while Adlai Stevenson 
implied strongly that he favor- 
ed the British and French. What- 
ever gains Stevenson had made 
with his forthright campaign to 
bar further H-bomb tests went 
out the window as a result of 
these developments. 

The _ startling ballot-splitting 
also showed the increasing in- 
dependence of the nation’s vot- 
ers from’ traditional party al- 
legiances, as well as a weaken- 
ing of machine control. People 
voted on issues and men, rather 
than on party tradition. There 
was some remarkable cases of 
political discrimination. 

For instance, Eisenhower. car- 
ried Idaho overwhelmingly. But 
the people defeated Sen. Her- 
man Welker, arch - reactionary 
McCarthyite, 

Eisenhower carried Pennsylvania 
and Colorado’ by © substantial 
margins. But the GOP Senate can- 
didates in these two states, both 
intimate friends of Ike for whom 
he. campaigned vigorously, were 
defeated by two young Democratic 
liberals—Joseph Clark in Pennsyl- 
vania John Carroll in Colorado. 

Two other. intimate friends of 
the President, both of whom he 
personally asked to make the race, 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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ow to Secure the Mid- Fast Peace 


~ Israel's Future 


By A, B. MAGIL 
DEAR BEN: 


IT WAS GOOD seeing you the other night. 
But I could have kicked myself for having gotten 
into a hassle with you over the Israeli - Egypt 


business. 


Not that there isn’t plenty to discuss about that 


tragic development. But both of us got heated and neither 
Shed much light. That's why I'm writing you now, trying 


to talk as‘calmly-and clearly as 
Ican about a matter that means 


- $0 much to you, to me, to mil- 


lions of American Jews and non- 
Jews. | 
~ I know how close Israel's cause 


is to your heart. Let me only 


eet Sten ey oe eee to 


“mine even though I differ sha 
ly—as do so many of 


citizens | of Israel horgutcacy 


women and children bombed by 
Egyptian and other Arab planes, 
I saw homes and farm Settle- 
ments destroyed. And I witness- 
éd the heorism of the people of 
Israel ‘who, aided by Czechoslo- 
vak arms, hurled back the armies 
of five Arab states and brought 


peace to their homeland.’ 
But there was no peace. For 
nearly eight years Israel has been 


_ Sitting on a voleano, which ;has 


So, Nov. 6 is past 
and a nation - asks 
“Where do we go 
from here?” 


Over 60,000,000 


Americans who voted 
want peace, progress 
and prosperity. Will a 
Cadillac Cabinet give 
it to them? Ninety 


percent of the | 
plumped for Ike and 
_Nixon.... 


- Egypt's Stake 


By ART SHIELDS 


IMPERIALISM is drenching Africa with 
blood again. The weapons are different now 
than in 1882 when Prime Minister Gladstone 
burned Alexandria and bombarded Port Said. 
For Eden and pimet are murdering the dark- 


skinned people of Egyp 
faster in 1956. They are mur- 
dering them with high- 
powered Corsair. bombers from 
American production lines and 
with rapid fire artillery instead 
of smooth bore cannon.> . . 


But the imperialists’s aims are 
the same as 74 years ago. They 


aim to put the chains of imper- 
ialism_on the Nile land again. 
They aim to squeeze the 2 aah 


ers and fellaheen of Eg 


the bone. and to fatten be i 


ples who might want to rebel. 
This is the challenge that 
Egypt is bravely meeting as she 
fights and calls on foreign voiun- 
teers to fight at her side. 
IMPERIALISM HAS meant. 
murder—mass murder—and_ rob- 
bery from the beginning. It 
meant murder .and r 
when the British looted India. 
And when they shot captured 
Sepoy rebels from- their cannon 
in 1857, and machine - gunned 
500 peaceful demonstrators to 
death at in tee It 
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A DROP in contributions 
to The Workers $50,000 
fund campaign last week, 
at a time when our needs 
are piling up, has made our sit- 
uation rilous. We received 
only $2,000,. smallest weekly 
amount so far. We ned $5,000 


a week. 


As many ‘a contributor put it: . 


“This is no time for us to be 
without The Worker.” 

The nation has just gone 
through another hot-contested 
campaign’ which brought . more 
than 60,000,000 Americans out 
en Election Day. This great 
trek to the. polls was not just 
machine-produced, as much of 
it used to be years ago. 


Is Growing—Our Situation Is 


” 63 ie 
Received last week _... $2,053 
Total to date 
‘Still .to go 

Make all checks and money 
orders paybale to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box. 231, Cooper Station, 


NYC 3, N.Y. 


x J 


It was P duced by a wide 
desire of the ag. to register 
their position on the iSsues close 
to them—peace, prosperity, civil 
rights. 

Whether they voted for Eis- 
enhower or Stevenson, this is 
what the great majority figured 
they were voting -for. Most 
thought they had a better chance 


to get these things with Eisen- 


hower, a smaller number with 


Stevenson, 

Now, the question is how they 
are to get what they thought 
they were voting for. Too often,~ 
they believe they have done their 
job simply by casting a ballot. 
The rest, they figure, is up to 
the people they elected. 

They're dead wrong. The elec- 
tion battle. makes the politicians - 
promise things the people want. 
These promises can be of help 
in forcing the politicans to “pay 
off.” But they ¢an be so only 
if the people continue to fight 
for this “pay-off.” 

As we see it, then, what faces 
the nation now is the organiza- 
tion of wide movements of pres- 


$10; Brooklyn friend, 35; New York, P.N., 


lyn, TRC, 
_phia, JK, $15; St. Louis Freedom of Press 


sure for genuine peace moves, 
for the program of economic se- 


curity er omg by both parties, 
for civil rights. — 


We think The Worker can be 


helpful in. spurring such move- | 


ments, and we want to be on 
the scene to do just that. 
Whether we ‘are or not de- 


pends on the response of you— 
the reader—to the fund cam- 


paign. It has got to pick up, © 
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New York D.U., 820; New York, M. M., 


$3; Amalgamated, NY, B., $5; Amalega- 
mated, NY, $35; Tompkins Sq. area, $31; 
Garment workers, $91: Brooklyn, M.P., 
$10; Coalgate, Okla,. P.K. $3; Midtown 
NY, RBA, $2; New York, PRN, $2; Brook- 
$2; From Buffalo friends, via 
Queens, $145; Chicago, LM, $10: Philadel- 


1L.H., $10; 


S 


a 


$10; 
NOVEMBER 1 
= NY, 310; Riverdale, 
; Bronx, anonymous, $5: 
reader, $20 New York, 


Committee 


East Side, New York, H.S., $1; Brooklyn, 
East New York, %8; Chicago, 
3; Texas, SRR, $10; 
New York businessmen, 

readers, #12. 
Newark, J.B. via New York Bookshop, 
' New York friend via New York Book- 


» $10; Anonymous . 

John Gates, $1; Biddeford, Maine HA, 

$3; Woodstock, NY, $10; St. Paul, Minn., 
344; Cleveland, $67: Chicago, $120: Mid- - 
town, NY sustainer, $2; Westbrook, Conn., 
; Washington, D.C. meeting with Alan 
Max, $365; New Haven Conn., $2: Western 


Mid-East Powder Keg Still Sputtering 


A shaky cease-fire agreement still awaits United Nations stiffening as the Middle East powder-keg continues to sput- 
ter. Despite face-saving contortions in London and Paris, it is openly admitted that the British-French- Israeli invasion.of Egypt 


ground to a halt Tuesday night-considerably short of its objectives. Various reasons for this failure are 


up to the massive force of. world public opinion acting both 
inside and out of the UN. What stands out is that the two 
main Anglo-French objectives: seizure of the Suez Cana! 


under the guise of “protection” 


and the overthrow of President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, were not 
achieved. The British and French 


|cease-fire with reservations tha’ 
!leave the question of peace in th: 
| Middle East clouded with uncer 


forces captured Port Said and Port | tainty. This underlines the neec 
Fuad at the northern entrance of! for keeping up the pressures thi 
the canal after meeting Egyptian forced the British and French t 


resistance described in a London 
dispafch to the New York Times 
(Nov. 7) as “heavier than. antici- 


pated.” They then pushed south, full. independence. 
and seized Ismailia by the time of 


the cease-fire, but that left them 

still only half-way to Suez at the 
southern entrance. 
* 

“These “protective” measures al- 

so caused the Egyptian government 

to block the Suez Canal by sinking 


ships and other obstacles. It i 


months to clear the canal. Re- 
routing of ships will meat. milli6ns 
of dollars in extra cost to all coun- 


tries using the canal, but the big- 


gest losers will be the British 
whose ships constitute more than 
half the waterway’s ‘traffic. 
Whats more: under the UN 
cease-fire resolution of Nov. 
which the British and French gov- 
emments now profess to accept, 
they- must withdraw all their armed 
forces from Egypt. These are to be 
replaced by a. special UN com- 
mand force voted by the General 
Assembly last Monday, “to secure 
and supervise the cessation of hos- 
tilities in aecordance with all the 
terms of the Nov. 2 resolution. 


The British, French and Israelis 
have hedged their acceptance of a 


is 
estimated that it will take three 


2, 


‘desist from their venture in old 
| stvle imperialist gangsterisn. 
|against a weak nation fighting fo: 
What caused London and Paris 
to back down? “There are many 
possible answers,’ writes Drew 
Middleton from London in the No- 
‘vember 7 New York Times. He lists 
‘them: “very heavy public, as op- 
posed to parliamentary. criticism ol 
the policy; the Soviet attitude; the 
pressure of the United States.” . 

The powerful offensive launched 
by the British Labor Party in par- 
iament was backed by a tremend- 
ous movement of the trade unions 
and other sections of the popula- 


‘tion. This was climaxed by a huge 
‘meeting in “Trafalgar Square, with 


lol’ 
| ZO. 


and “Law, not war!” 
. 


‘ened doubts and divisions within 


Office, because he disagreed with 
the assault on Egypt. 

According to Middleton, the gov- 
ernment feared that if the protest 
‘movement. continued, “a general 
jelection would be inevitable” and 


this “would result in a smashing 


PROTEST DIXIECRAT ROLE 


Negro Vo 


te Shows 


Swing Toward GOP 


- By ABNER W. BERRY. 

ONE of the most signifi- 
cant revelations in the Eisen- 
hower landslide. is the size- 
able shift of Negro voters to 
a Republican Presidential can- 
didate for the first time since 1932. 

Negroes, North and South, vote 
samplings show, increased their 
Eisenhower vote from 22 percent 
in 1952 to 45 percent last Tues- 
day. Among the reasons for the 
shift, according to political observ- 
ers, are: ee ae 

* The succession of James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss.) 
manship of the’ 


: * 
” + h 
_ - 
9 ete * *. : 
a 
7 
_ 
ee. 


early. stages of the campaign. 
| ® The refusal of the Democrats 
{to take issue with the racist asser- 
tions made by Eastland during his 
campaigning in Mississippi, giving 
\validity to the Republican claim 
that the Mississippian was “a stink- 
ing albatross” around the necks of 
‘the Democrats. And this was coupl- 
ed with the disproportionate num- 
ber of Southern Congressmen 
heading important committees on 
the basis of ‘seniority... 

* The weak Democratic Party 
civil rights platform plank. 
° Stevenson's position on the 


gro newspaper, among the socalled 
big ten” nationally circulated 
papers,. supported the..Democratic 


- —* 


A] 4 A 


thousands shouting: “Eden must 


This popular movement sharp- 


y area, 


in view<of their concern about 
limiting Soviet influence in that 


A third factor was undoubtedly 
U. S. pressure. The Eisenhower 
Administration’s sponsorship of the 
UN cease-fire resolution was dic- 


tated both by outraged public 
opinion here and abroad and by 


: the desire of U. S.-big business and 


# ‘than 250,000 Chinese were 


Britain's Anthony Eden 


‘syeoenantie defeat.” 
The Soviet proposal for joint 


military action by the United States’! 
ithe ruling class itself, as indicated} and the Soviet Union, under UN! eliminate the fedayeen bases from 
| by the resignation of a leading | authority, to end the Middle East} which Egyptian commandos had 
‘British official, Anthony Nutting, aggression, though rejected by| organized sporadic murder and pil- 
Minister of State in the Foreign) Washington, also caused Eden and/| lage operations against Israel. How- 


Mollet to do some sober thinking 


fire in regard to Israel. On launch- 


the Pentagon strategists to prevent 
the British and French frem 
strengthening their positions in the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

* 

Finally, there was the tremend- 
ous weight of the peoples of the 
world. This was expressed not 
only in the UN Assembly vote of 
64 to 5 in favor of the cease-fire 


resolution, but in the solidarity 
actions of the Asian and African 
countries and in the response to 
the Egyptian government's appeal 
for volunteers. The Péking radio, 
for example, announced that more 
ready 
to go to Egypt to aid its fight 
against the aggressors. | 


One of the big question marks is} 


the implementation of the cease- 


ing its invasion of Egypt, the Israeli 
government stated. its aim was to 


ever, the Israeli army—evidently by 


add 


given, but they all 


an. CCR Ce, eR 
Os OR ER a - 


BEN GURION 


prearrangement with the British 
and French—struck toward the 
Suez Canal, far from the fedayeen 
bases. a 

Encountering only tight Egyp- 
tion resistance, the Israelis occu- 
pied the whole of the Sinai Penin- 
sula up to within seme ten miles 
of the Suez Canal, as well as the 
Gaza Strip, where more than 200,- 
000 Arab refugees are concen- 
trated. 

The Israelis lost no time in adopt- 
ing measures to integrate this 
entire area, much larger than Israel 
itself, economically with Israel. 

And the Ben-Gurion government 
has indicated it intends to retain 
all or most of what it has conquer- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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_ Assignment U. S. A. 


_ WELL, THAT was some 
broadcast on CBS this 
morning ... Suez... Buda- 
pest... UN... guns blaz- 
ing .. . Wars, rumors of 
wars.... Anyway the sun’s 
still shining, sky's blue, 
beautiful I n d ia m’summer 
day... . Inonic . over 
there bomb- bursting in 
Swe eo: 
Some day tc 
vote ... won- 
der if it'll be 
a long line 
outside the 
building. ... 4 
Looks good, | 
guess -the § 
early morning 
rush is over. s 


. . . Lord what iii 

a beautiful day . . . leaves still 
on the tree... . been a beautiful 

autumn. . . . Out West they call 

it good ‘Republican weather . . . 

farmers can come out... won- 

der how they'll vote today. ... 

Did Benson spread enough mil- 

lions around lately to take the 

edge off.-I wonder. ... 


o . a ' 
2 3 : Qn s 
on- Page Ape’ 
na oo. Jpimeee 
(ath 2 Bae OVE ic >", 


een HX . i : , : ; 
viiatot cetinerrng. within, 30, 
SAH Ort Ox bee a? 


Only possible electioneering is 
the kid on the tricycle there 
. . . Would make a good elec- 
tion poster . . . that’s’ what it’s 
all about, I-guess .. . that kid 
on his tricycle . . . nice looking 
lad, blue eyes, towsled head, 
sturdy legs. . Know what 
were voting for, sonP... the 
kind of political climate this day 
is. . . .- Wonder if he got any 
Strontium-90 in his milk this 
‘morning. . . . That story in this 
mornings Times says it’s in his 
milk. . . . Lovely thought. . . « 
Ike says there’s no problem... . 
If that cop knew it he’d run you 
off the premises, kid, you’re the 
best electioneer I ever saw... . 
* 

NICE AND QUIET inside. 
here. . . Guess everybody’s 
voted already this morning... . 
Big crush will come after work. 
Glad I picked this time... . 
well,-the same nice old ladies 
with the. registry books .... 
‘Yes, ma'am, that’s my name”... 
good memories they got . . . only 
see them once every two years 
and they seem as friendly as 
Aunt Annie... well, I’ve voted 
here a long time . . - wonder if 
ot hick a already. ... at 
t DES . W . 20° for 
Ike and which for Adlai. .S"" 
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By Joseph North 


A Man in a Polling Booth 


good old secret ballot, bless 
Ri eins 

WHERE’S THE HANDLE? 
Oh, yes, here it is. . . . Always 
have trouble with it... okay, I'm 
in... now let’s see. .. . There's 
the little lever . . . down she 
goes . . . take that and that 
and that and that. .. . One man’s 
vote....... Add it up, ladies... . 
Well, I know what everybody 
HOPES he’s voting for . 
peace, prosperity, progress—that’s 
what every candidate offered the 
constituents. . . . How's the old 
cag go? Everybody talking 
about Heaven ain't going there, 
. .. Hope we get it, Uncle... 

Good bye, ladies . . . see you 
next election. . .. Well, it's beatu- 
tiful outside here . . . sun shin- - 
ing, sky blue, still quiet up 
there... . . Well, let’s see what 
it says on the newsstand here — 
... any change in the head- 
lines? . Um-m-m, looks mighty 
bad. . . . One sure thing -the 
issues are going to be dround. 
no matter who's President. . : . 
_ ‘There’s that kid racing around 
the No Electioneering sign ae 
hello, son. . . . Just voted for you: 
Go on, kid, stay there, under 
that sign. oF 
The work doesnt end todayrs se... 
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“MICHIGAN 


- Michigan Six Give High Court” 
Data on Perjured Testimony _ 


DETROIT. — The Michigan! 
Smith Act defendants have filed 
through their attorney Ernest 
' Goodman, a supplemental memor- 
andum with the U. S.- Supreme 
Court in support of a previous 
filed ition for a writ of certi- 
‘orari (to be heard), 

Goodman bases his latest plea on 
two points: (1) that the U. S. Su- 
preme Court sent back to the lower 
court in Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh 
Smith Act case for a new trial as a 
result of an acknowledgment by the 
government that one of its wit-' 
nesses at the trial might not be! 
credible. } 

(2) And in the Michigan case it 
was conclusively shown that two 
of the government's witnesses had 
falsely sworn in their given testi- 
mony. The two being Stephan 
Schemanske and Milton Santwire, 
both Ford Service Department in- 
formers as well as being paid by. 
the FBI. : | 

Schemanske admitted that he 
knew Santwire but denied: that “he 


' 
’ 


had any contact with Santwire” in| instructed the U. S. District Attor-|troit 6. A $4,000 appeal campaign 
connection with the Ford Motor/ney, Fred Kaess to give considera-|is now under way as funds are 
Company or his employment -at/tion to bringing action against the! sorely needed. 


Ford. Santwire denied that he was 
pei by anyone other than the FBI 
or his services as a stoolpigeon and 
denied that the Ford Metom Com- 
pany knew of his activities as an 
informer for the FBI. 


Later when confronted with in- 
eontrotroveftible documentary, 
proof that both he and Scheman- 
ske were listed at one time at the 
same address, Santwire confessed 
that his previous testimony was 
false; that he not only has been 
paid $90 a month by the FBI as an’: 
informer but since 1948 he had: 
received an additional $75 per 
month from the Ford Motor Com- 
pany for his services as an inform- 
er—and that this had been paid to 
him by Schemanske. The subpenaed 
records of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany contained confidential mem- 


oranda which verified this admis- 
sion. 

This falsity of the government in- 
former was known to govern- 


ment prosecutors who permitted the 


same to be given without any pro- 
test from them. Santwire later con- 
fessed on the stand that his rela- 
tionship with Schemanske was 
known to the prosecution all along, 
because he had discussed with 
them. | 
Santwire gave on the stand his 
reason for withholding the infor- 
mation: “I did not know that’ he 
(Schemanske) was going to testify 
and since I did not know that, and 
knew that he was a_holder of con- 
fidential information, I didn’t care 
to disclose it.” | 
Schemanske’s explanation for the 
falsity of his testimony was even 
more brutally frank; he told de- 
fense counsel: “I tried to answer 
the questions .in a way where I 
would not’submit additional infor- 
mation to you.” 
. Judge Picard who tried the case 


a 


witness. 

When queried as to whether he 
intended. to take action against 
Santwire and Schemanske, the dis- 
trict attorney is reported to have 
said that he did not because “there 
were extenuating circumstances.” 
(Detroit News, Dec. 22, 1953). 

Goodman in his memorandum to 
the U. S. Supreme Court says that 
here with perjury actually com- 
mitted with the knowledge of the 
prosecution, the probability that the 
testimony of these perjurers tainted 
the jury's verdict, cannot be elim- 
inated. 

In the Pittsburgh case the high 
court sent that case back for a new 
‘trial where only the possibility of 
perjury existed. 

A Liberties Appeal Committee 
to aid the Michigan defendants has 
been set up here with veteran civil 
liberties leader Jack Raskin as chair- 
man, to help the defendants win 
hearings before the high court. 
| Material or speakers can be gotten 
by writing Raskin, c-o Box 715, De- 


Romanian Trial 


DETROIT. — The trial of the 
publishers of “Romanul American” 
weekly newspaper at one time 


scheduled for Nov. 16, has been: 


postponed with no date set. 

The paper is charged with being 
a paid agent of the Romanian gov- 
ernment and failing to register as 
a foreign agent. The officers of the 


Postponed 


paper have termed the indictment 
a frameup and an attack on free- 


| 1956, the Bureau of the budget 


dom of the press. 

(CORRECTION: We regret that, 
in last week’s issue we erroneously | 
stated that. “Romanul American” 
was charged with being an agent) 
of the Russian government.—Edi-| 


tors). 


STRAUSS USES GEIGER 
ON HIS OWN SEAFOOD 


DETROIT. — According to a 
story in a California union news- 
paper, the Contra Costa County 
Labor Journal, Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 


| Energy is using a Geiger counter 
on his own seafood while -telling 
i the American. people nuclear weap- 
/on tests have not dangerously in-| 
‘creased radiation peril. 


Housewife Describes Moscow Trip 


By ZAN HARRISON 

A “plain American housewife” 
who visited Russia this year an-' 
swered businessmen’s questions on’ 
the country yesterday. 

Mrs. E. A. Cousins, 9211 Little-. 
field, calls herself a “travel bug”) 
and says her mission to Moscow: 
was curiosity and nothing else. | 

She may have seen more: than: 
other tourists, she conceded later 
because while they were taking 


!“And on ‘all levels I was asked, adequate. Very unattractively serv- 
| Nance; former president went to Ford at a huge salary, plus pension 


| 


Don't Jet your government make 
war on us. They are deathly afraid 
of us.” 

She travled through Russia with 


a guided tour. While the route! 


had been cleared with the official 
Russian tourist agency, the group 
was allowed much latitude along 
the way. 

NOT RESTRICTED 


“We weren't restricted,” 


she 


‘ed and monotonous.” 
| Souvenirs: “I'm an avid shopper, | 
‘but I didn't see anything I wanted 
'to buy in Russia.” 

Russian children (Mrs. Cousins 
is a mother of three and grand- 
mother of seven): “I think all chil- 
‘dren abroad are better behaved) 
‘than American children.” 

Mrs. Cousins warned her au-! 


‘dience, “You're going to to be 


pictures -she was looking around,'told the men, “in fact, I think we taken if you don’t get on your toes. | 


visiting schools, universities, hous- | 


would have been taken anywhere 
we wanted to go. The Russian 


“The Russians are smart. They're | 
out to beat us with economics. | 
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DURING the current 1957 fiscal July 1, 
Govern- 


md 
— 
4 


year, which began 
estimates that the Federal 


ALLEY | 


ment will spend $69.1 billion. Of that figure, 50 percent will go for. 


current military spendmg, 10 percent for imterest on the national 
debt and 8.3 percent for veterans services and benefits. Thus again 
wars, hot and cold, account for over three fourths of the government 


expenditures. — 


- | 

THE AMERICAN Civil Liberties Union has the Detroit police 
censors oves a hot stove on, the thought control type of censorship 
role the cops play here on banning- books. People now becoming 
alarmed at the idea of Detroit cops censoring what the people read. 
Its books today, newspapers tomorrow. Some of the authors whom 
the cops don’t like are, Ralph Ingersoll, Jean Paul Sarte, John Dos 


Passos, Jules Romains, James T. Farrell, Erskine Caldwell, Norman\ 


Mailer, Havelock Ellis. 
* 


NINE big Michigan newspapers who opposed Gov, Williams 
won't tell their readers that one reason was their were changed 
te make them pay, honest payments, uncovered concealed profits, 
stopped them escaping proper taxation. _ te 

* , 

THE FULL NLRB board has set Nov. 12 to hear a roaring beef 
by UAW about the NLRB examiner who tossed out the UAW case 
against Kohler. becausé the three UAW International trustees hadn't 
signed anti-Communist oaths. A years testimony was thrown out 
just like that, by this “examiner” of Kohler’s’ strikebreaking. He'll 
probably end-up on the Kohler payroll. 

* 

THE 35 HOUR work week with no cut m pay seems to have 
been bypassed by the negotiations just completed between “Ma” 
Bell telephone company and the Michigan division of the AFL-CIO 
Communications union. This was considered at one time the top 


demand. How come? a 


WATCH all the candidates for Mayor of Detroit start pulling 
the “I am for Mayor” signs out from. under their jackets now that 
election day has gone. Top candidates for Mayor are Police head 
Piggins, County Auditor Chas. Edgecombe, Council members Louis 
Miriani, Ed Conner, James Lincoln, City Treasurer Chas. Williams, 
City Clark, Tom Leadbetter. A fine bunch of choppers. 

* 
UNEMPLOYMENT compensation officials predict that be- 


tween 80 and 90,000 Michigan jobless won't get back to work be- . 


cause of automation, plants closmg or moving eut to cheap labor 
areas, and speedup. 
* 

DEMS and sections of labor will support a Negro candidate 
for City: Council in Detroit in 1957. His name is William Patrick, Jr. 
The Teamsters will support we hear, State Senator Cora Brown. 

* 

AT MT. CLEMENTS recently a national VFW meeting bitterly 
opposed the use of veterans organizations for politics. One of the 
biggest beefs was against the “Veterans 4-Ike” group which was sct 
up by the big brass to back Eisenhower for reelection. Some 3500 


P 


vets were present and passed unanimously a proposal against the 


vets organizations being used by politicians. 
* 


SOME of the stockholders of the old Studebaker-Packard com-? : 


pany say that Curtiss-Wright gobbled up S-P for practically noth- 

ing, with the S-P stockholders getting a real rooking, while Joan 

benefits and severance pay of $280,000. , 
: * 


JOSEPH FAY, one time vice president of the International 


Operating Engineers Union, recently sprung from doing a stretch 
ic tekincindien salient: for extortion is now a Cadillac dealer in New- 
ark, N. J. . 

| * 

GOING to be a big rhubarb soon about American made Chrys- 
lers being driven across to Canada, while Canadian UAW members 
are still jobless. Immigration inspectors working round the clock 
these days to handle traffic on the 1957 models coming across. Cana- 


dian unionists ready to raise heck. 


“Russian women will be slow 


ing projects and the like. 

FOUR FAMILIES — -|people seemed very anxious to 
I saw new housing where four show off their cities to us.” | 

families shared each kitchen and} - pid women do a Jot of manual| 


FE fie F t R | - |There are countries in the world] 
bath,” she told her questioners, Jabor in Russia, another business- | 


where women still scrub clothes} etting consumer goods like that. 
members of the Vortex Club, a! man wanted to know. W | Rui 
Cousins. “I) ants ui Iga 


to fill up,” she. explain 
—— 


—) 


j They'll send them to Chinese and 
with stones in a stream and the i Ainn amd Consan wean fie” 
Russians will offer them washing}; Mrs’ Cousins has visited 48 
agence Sm Bag in ses-| “Yes,” said Mrs. machines. Not modern washing) coyntries-in the last five years but 
sion yesterday at the Harmonie'woke up one mornifg and found| ‘machines we'd want,’ but those! <a; eriod she 
Club, 267 East Grand River. women with babushkas caiatiog! DETROIT. — The Michigan Bell perce tgp By vrs ‘to gek One tH age : gn aaron - o next 
She saw. Russian schools in the outside of my hotel.” ‘Telephone Company which reluc-| “OMS? WEE DE a0le 2 hadn't deci “a 0M the werd 
operation and said she was vastly; She found that English was,tantly granted some increased eco-|@ bale of cotton or some rice, and|“I'm waiting for the saad 
impressed. , ‘widely spoken and asked a wom-|®Omic gains to its workers, because they ll want them. : 
of the efforst of the AFL-CIO Com- 


_— —— 


“I wish we were as education'an on the subway one day what 


conscious as I think the Russians’ 
are,’ she said, “Everybody goes’ 
to school.” | 

Secondary’ schools she. found 


“not as fancy as ours, but com-’ 


she thought of the current down-. 


grading of Stalin. 

“Hitler did a lot for the Ger- 
mans, the woman told her. “Mus- 
solini did a lot for the Italians. 


pletely substantial.” The university|Stalin did a lot for.us, but if he 
in Moscow: “Stupendous. Modern.!hadn’t died, we would have had 


Full of things that we consider’ 
elaborate.” | ) 
EDUCATION-HUNGRY 
“The people are education hun- 
gry,’ she said. “If you lay a day- 
old newspaper down on a park 
bench, someone picks it up right 


to do away with him.” 
CLOTHING 
Here’s Mrs. Cousins on various 
aspects of Russiain life. 
Women’s. clothing: “Women are 
adequately clothed, horribly 
dressed.” : 


(She told a woman reporter later 


away. | 
- Could she talk freely to -the'she hadn't seen brassiers, founda- 


Russian people she met,.a_busi- 


tion garments -or lipsticks in all 
Russia.) , 


messman asked har. 
_ “Yes,” Mrs. Cousins replied. 


Food: “Very substantial, very 


PRAY FOR PEACE, NOV. II, 


- DETROIT.—The. Detroit .Coun- 
cil of Churches:has called for peace 


‘ers 10. S$, churcnes PA >) n- 
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for peace the religious 
asked that every minis- 


to Brad e ke “ae FF 4 
Cy ma Jo! Be ‘y * ha 


munications Union, announces now’ 


it intends to seek a rate increase. 
This ae will be presented to. 


mission at an early date. 
Meanwhile a check on the profits 
of “Ma” Bell reveals that in .1955 
met income (profits) was $27,018.- 
844.'In the first eight months of 
1956, profits were $17,682, 562. 
“Ma 
cost of the union package just won 


million a year.” 


juntouched, “Ma” Bell seeks a phone 
rate — to possibly 15 cents! 
a call. 


the Michigan Public Utilities Com-! 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


® 
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Bell ‘spokesmen set the} 


— 


by the AFL-CIO as being “several : 
So, to keep their profits high and 


| 
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October Political Affairs 
| JUST IN 
On the Situation in the Communist Party.. Wm. Z. Foster - 


Towards the Party Convention Dennis 


The Impending Elections | 
Latest Issues of ““Mainstream” magazine 
Also special buy, new ‘workingcelass novels, $1 each 
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By BOLZA B AXTER that Perry was driving a stolen | and back, before being removed) policy led to Saha ai of Bev- Bev thi obvious wrong. The tact will 
. ox from the scene of the shooting. erley Lee and Leon Mosley, both not be. missed b Detroiters that in 
DETROIT. An enraged |automobile. The shooting oc Mayor Cobo continues to| Negro teen agers. In these cases| ie theasty be pegs aks 7 


Negro community, through its | curred when Perry is supposed! _ “imvestigations. were conducted and 
N AACP to have sought to avoid arrest | tisclaim any anti-Negro prejudices, pressure at least forced the suspen- 
main organization the oars en an alley (he have never uttered a single word gale eg fe eas pon sion of the officers involved pend- 


is demanding a coroner's in-| by escaping through an alley. > th 
quest into the wanton murder According to eyewitness accounts Seen whe be per npn : fa n oe ewe e . ty hak 5 oh a Conanunsnly or" is oon 
of a 15-year-old Negro youth, |of the shooting, “Perry was crawl-|whose policies have continued along) ..w nothing unusual in this kill-|*horoughly- discredited. It is time 
Herrill Perry. Perry who lived|ing on his hands, ‘and knees after|the same lines as that of his pre-| ing. — that such pressure reasserts itself 


having.been shot already, was fired! decessor, Harry Toy. Detroiter’s to see that justice is done that 
at 925 Napoleon was appre-| |. three more times by Lorkow-|will remember the “shoot and ask Piggins’ investigators are pres- an end be put to the brutality in- 


hended by Patrolman Walter ski.” Perry was dead from four bul-| questions later” policy of former ently digging into Perry's past in| flicted upon pi citizens by 
Lorkowski who discovered |let wounds, fired from the — Police Commissioner Toy. Such a' order to justify his indifference to| Cobo-Piggins police 


Michi igo ,| Monrow A-Plant ‘Dangerous’ 
edition Detroit Edison Company Admits; 
‘Public Hearing to Be Held 


DETROIT. — What the UN and 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1956 U. S. Senator Pat McNamara have 
: : lg been, charging, namely that the nu- 
' clear reactor plant set to be built 


at Monroe, Michigan, can be dan- 


Cr OSS Burning J ust gerous to the heavily populated 
[Bab y Cancer in His Bottle ':':':"224"= 


Detroit Edison, the Ford Motor 
Kids Sa Detroit (o § DETROIT. — UAW headquart-| major nations of the world. Company, General Motors, General 
: ; ers here announced a novel at-| “Here's the story. Atomic bombs’ Electric and 11 private utility com- 
DETROIT: — White — Citizens;ing” on that was “un-Constitutional| tack on H-bomb tests by one of its! have a by-product called strontium panies banded into the Power Re- 
Councils influence was seen in the|and un-Christian.” Following the | locals, No. 6 in Melrose Park, Chi-|90. When the bomb goes off stron-| actor Development Company 
burning of a Ku Klux Klan type|meeting the cross was set alight C480. The local in its publication/tium 90 goes into the upport atmos-| (PRDC) charged some weeks ago 
of cross on the lawn of Mr. andion the frotn lawn of the Watts’ | Shows the picture of a smiling baby| phere and is distributed all over)that labor and McNamara were 
Mrs. Harold Watts, a white couple, | home. 0 poe. Bare you -t oe the Feat 9 is: Seon stuff: Ii — aig when they warned of 

who live at 14201 ‘Appoline, Wed-| Andther seastn that the Wathtion? Com oe ee stull. 1¢ithe reactor danger. 
nesday night, Oct. 31. have become targets of white su- Here is what UAW Local 6 asked: drops eg ately fm: pty by oe UAW president Walter Reuther 
Mr. and. Mrs. Watts according to|premacist elements in the area is “Would you feed your baby can- — Pde eat a saa gine compared its danger to that of a 
reports are the targets of white su-| because they have Negro: citizens Cer in his nursing bottle?” Of course| pease oo enge ern peer | all atomic bomb on the ose. 
premacist eléments who chalk on| visiting them. This has aroused the’ you wouldn’t, if you know it. But! cows. In this w ay strontium 90 —_ Reuther proposed that development 
the walls of the Watts~ house on/hatred of KKK influenced elements.) yoy maybe without knowing it bil inka Geir citine all eeition to dow of atomic energy should not be in 
Appoline, anti-Negro epithets. The/ Detroit_cops were investigating] the next few years if tien |iones where in sufficient concen- fhe hands ot peivels ‘aalities Sut 
Watts’ children have stones thrown! <fter the cross was burned and| bombs continue to be tested by the! tration it can cause bone cancer.’ should be government controlled 
at them another report relates. jcame to the conclusion that they, __~._.*__} and developed, Walter Cisler, presi- 
dent of Detroit Edison and chief 


At a recent “emergency” meet-| believed school children were re- > lobb for PRDG ch d Reuth 
ing of a neighborhood “improve-|sponsible. They said that Mrs. Not Enut of These 10 Bills ros yist al ae ast ae 
ment’ association, Oct. 31, called | Watts had a parently aroused the | sah Wh Ga “fae a i eg 
to incite up the neighborhood be-| resentment ar moe oe stating the F a8 to tgs — < 
cause of réports Negro citizens| ‘meeting she attended was “un-C on- [ + G f § B od ti "ds. eG eee Oe 
might buy ee there’ Mri Watts| stitutional and un-Christian.” That € 5 e ome f UC on’ bow and its wih: — Pat ves 
was outspoken in defen was the meeting organized to kee Be cn ae BT ey 
citizens rights to ore whe Ped sa citizens os of the neighbor- DETROIT. — We have ko report} Some readers who have received been won and will be held Dec. 
want. hood. The Detroit Commission on| teat $57 came into The Worker of- our letter and five tickets for sale} 10 before the Atomic Energy Com- 

She called the ‘ ‘emergency meet-|Community ‘Relations is also’ in-| ‘fice here this week for the Save to the Labor Press Bazaar have told' mission. 

vestigating the attack on the Watts”! ithe Press Drive. Of that $37. 31) us that they will do all they can to} Admiral Strauss, head of AEC 
came from a devoted long time'help, has been photographed with Cisler 


home and safety. 
it ¢ | Stall, | reader of the paper, E. S. Michigan ‘has turned in $1,300'some weeks ago at the proposed 
“ Saul Wellman brought in $15/in its drive for $2.500 on the na-! site in Monroe and quoted as say- 
S ik Urge Unity of ce se = ig a ene pond tional Save the Press drive. A goal| ing there was no danger. 
: a Chrysler worker. We want to also ss , ae Alvi Alexand f the De- 
tri e Vote On - eee 2% asc Bo tag a8 2 egaegiay is being sought nation- — re aoe ens pata “i 
FLINT.-— General Motors Tank N Wh T cal newspapers, Nov. 2, said: 
plant workers have taken a strike eqro- | i é a sending in $10 to help he bing gp oe ph keep the “It is true this reactor can be _— 
vote here after four months of DETROIT — One hundred ‘te. dangerous. A tremendous quantity _ 


drive. 

ith ete bn aaa Sp AM Editor Says Uke Blundered — |secs.’ctssin'r as « 

inadequate relief setups, speedup ference here that they must help n : or ays e Un er these —— be hazardous if they | es- 

and bad geenral working condi- pga sta a e . aa Neg =~ m cape.” 

rite and Negroes live } 

ce baasevogeine ot Nowe ad QO H-Bomb, Sayi ving No to Soviets’ .:'ie:s2c Spent einem 1 

th The GM by management kept) white famities in church congrega- that the _ suspend «3 gem am 
rowing in the face of the union 

bargaining committee: that “hie { te tions in these areas was urged. DETROIT. — The editor Y interfering in domestic affairs on AGT Fe. Fao c ee 

delecae™ work and ‘they he | Speaking to the 100 religious; Wayne University’s newspaper The| “wrote editor in chief Jack Clark. 

e ve no} if bo power. reactor on the ground that it 
right to register beefs about work- eaders Rev. Alfred Kramer, asso-| Wayne Collegian, has termed Eis-|, “We cannot help but wonder! constitutes a hazard to the health 
ing conditions. ‘ciated director of racial and cul-| enhower’s rejection of the Soviet|what action the President would! and safety of several million peo- 

Gloves, aprons, overalls, to be tural relations, National Council of|-Union’s recent proposal on the H-|have taken if 1956 had not been ple. 
OPH 2 Bap ; , Churches, called for an end to race| bomb curbs, “one of this country’s|an election year and had not his Talking of the reactor the UAW 
urnished by the company is be-|discrimination in the employment) greatest diplomatic blunders.’ opponent called for a moratorium = 
some time ago said: “What Cisler 


ing asked by the union. Also safety ocungee of the churches, both in} “perhaps history will decide that|0n atomic weapons disarmament. 
wi ministers _and other per- | Disregarding the ideological con-jand his group have in their hands 


F , é, 
SOOT py ne sets va ci sonnel, _ Ane of +a cae ‘es 8 ms flict between the two. countries,| now is a huge public handout to a 
sues that profit fat GM refuses! , _ his is” he said, “one way that omane uncesrs was mace \c> *"/was the Russian note any more @n| foy private speculators. The basic 

: : churches in neighborhoods now all-|1956, when President Eisenhower | example of interference in internal research which provided shoahio 


alter four months to come to an Negro or all white can declare their| bluntly rejected the Soviet proposal |affairs than the President's own 
agreement on. policy even before changes in the/for discontinuance of H-bomb test- |statement last Saturday on the Pol-| power in the first place was a 11- 
_ The strike vote is being taken. racial pattern take place.” a ing and accused Soviet leaders- of'ish political situation?” _ | billion-dollar public investment. 
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‘By MAX GORDON 


THE ASTOUNDING fact . 


of thel956 elections is that 
President Eisenhower won 
_ by a sweeping majority, but 
the Republican Party lost 


both House and Senate. Never 
in the history of our land did 
the people split their ballots 
as they did last Tuesday. 


Why? 

The most nearly similar elec- 
tion took place more than 100 
years ago—in 1848, to be pre- 
cise—the Whig Party elected its 

candidateefor president, Zachary 
Taylor, by the narrow margin of 
150,000 votes. But. the Whigs 
lost both Houses of Congress to 
the Democrats. | 
In the 26 presidential elec- 
tions from that day through 
1952, no party ever won the 
presidency and lost both Houses 
of Congress in a_ presidential 
year. 

* 
' THE ANSWER seems to be 
that they trusted’ Ike to keep 
the nation at peace; but they 
did not trust his party—the party 
of big business—to handle their 
bread-and-butter needs. As we 
reported before the elections, 
polltakers everywhere were de- 
scribing people as saying they 
did not like Vice President Nix- 
on or they did not like Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson or they 
did not like the Republican Par- 
ty, BUT they did not want an- 
other war. And so they were go- 
ing to vote for Eisenhower. 

When you consider how hard 
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it is to split a ballot in some 
places, you must conclude that 
despite the immense Eisenhower 
popular majority—he got about 
38 percent of the vote cast—Re- 
publican Party is definitely the 
minority party in politics today. 


“Going My Way? 


Even with that sweep for the 
head of the ticket, the GOP 
vote for congressional and gov- 
ernorship candidates was small- 


er than the Democratic vote. 
* 


WHY DID the people vote 
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for Eisenhower for peace? In 
some part, this is an accident of 
history. Democrats were in of- 
fice when the first and ‘second 
world wars broke, and especial- 
ly when the Korean War was 
started. But more important, 


- 


Eisenhower was in office when 
the Korean War was called off. 
He went to Geneva to talk 
things over with the Russians, 
British and French. 

He was —— éacrmously 
by the Middle East war develop- 
ments a week before the elec- 
tions. He immediately pledged 
to keep all Americans out of the 
shooting, while Adlai Stevenson 
implied strongly that he favor- 
ed the British and French. What- 
ever gains Stevenson had made 
with his forthright campaign to 
bar further H-bomb tests went 
out the window as a result of 
these developments. 

The startling ballot- splitting 
also showed the increasing in- 
dependence of the nation’s vot- 
ers from traditional party al- 
legiances, as well as a weaken- 
ing of machine control. People 
voted on issues and men, rather 
than on party tradition. There 
was some remarkable cases of 
political discrimination. 

For instance, Eisenhower car- 
ried Idaho overwhelmingly. But 
the people defeated Sen. Her- 
man Welker, arch - reactionary 
McCarthyite. 

Eisenhower carried Pennsylvania 
and Colorado’ by _ substantial 
margins. But the GOP Senate can- 
didates in these two states, both 
intimate friends of Ike for whom 
he campaigned vigorously, were 
defeated by two young: Democratic 
liberals—Joseph Clark in Pennsyl- 
vania John Carroll in Colorado. 

Two other intimate friends of 
the President, both of whom he 
personally asked to make the race, 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Ho w to Secure the Mid-East Peace 


~ Israel's Future 


‘By A. B. MAGIL 
DEAR BEN: 


~ IT WAS GOOD seeing you the other night. 
But I could have kicked myself for having gotten 
into a hassle with you over the Israeli - Egypt 


business. 


Not that there isn’t plenty to discuss about that 


tragic development. But both of us got heated and neither 


shed much light, That's why I’m writing you now, trying 


to talk as calmly and clearly as 
I can about a matter that means 
so much to you, to me,. to .mil- 
lions of American Jews and non- 
Jews. 


I know how close Israel’s cause 


is to your heart. Let‘ me‘ only 
say I think it is no less close to 


mine even though I differ ar 
f 


_ly—as do so many o 
citizens of ‘Israel itself—with 
overn- 


daring Israel's, liberation. 


women and children bombed by 
Egyptian and other Arab planes. 
I. saw homes and farm settle- 
ments destroyed. And I witness- 
~ed the heorism of the people of 
Israel who, aided by. Czechoslo- 


vak arms, hurled back the armies | 


of five Arab states and brought 
peace to their homeland. 

But there was no peace. For 
nearly eight years Israel has been 
sitting on. a volcano, which has 


. 
. = 
~ 


#).EDS 15), )(Gontinned on {Bege A): 2-4: mG 


So, Nov. 6 is past 


and a nation asks 
“Where do we _ go 
from here?”’ 


Over 60,000,000 
Americans who voted 
want peace, progress 
and prosperity. Will a 
Cadillac Cabinet give 
it. to them? Ninety 
percent of the press 
plumped for Ike and 


Nixon. ... 


See ¢. Page, 2 


~ Egypt's Stake 


By ART SHIELDS 


IMPERIALISM is drenching Africa ‘aah 
blood again. The weapons are different now 
than in 1882 when Prime Minister Gladstone 
burned Alexandria and bombarded Port Said. | 
For Eden and Mollet are murdering the dark-_ 


skinned people of Egypt 
faster in 1956. They are mur- 
dering them with high- 
powered Corsair bombers . from 
American production lines and 


with rapid fire artillery instead 
of smooth bore cannon... « 


But the imperialists’s aims are 
the same as 74 years ago. They 


put the chains of imper- 


‘alison on the Nile land again. 
They aim “to squeeze the work- 


ers and fellaheen of Egypt to 


the bone and to fatten the bank- 


ers’ of a. and Paris. And: 
a aaa 4o-tervify all 


ples who might want to rebel. 
This is the challenge that 
Egypt is bravely meeting as she 
fights and calls on foreign volun- 
teers to fight at her side. 
IMPERIALISM HAS meant 
murder—mass murder—and rob- 
bery from the pi ges < It 
meant murder robbery 
when the British looted India. 
And when they shot captured 
Sepoy rebels from their cannon 
in 1857, and machine - gunned | 
500 peaceful Baan AS oe to 
death‘ at Amritsar in 1919. It - 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


Is Gro 


A DROP in contributions 
to The Workers $50,000 


fund campaign last week, 
at a time when our needs 


are piling up, has made our sit- 
uation perilous We received 
only $2,000, smallest weekly 
amount so far. We ned $5,000 
a week. 

As many a contsibutor put it: 
“This is no time for us to be 
without The Worker.” 

The nation has just gone 
through another hot-contested 
campaign which brought more 
than 60,000,000 Americans out 
on Election Day. This great 
trek to the polls was not just 
machine-produced, as much of 
it used to be years ago. 


1956 


Received last week ....$2,053 
Total to date 


Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


NYC 3, N.Y. 
, an ee 


It was produced by a wide 
desire of the people to register 
their position on the issues close 
to them—peace, prosperity, civil 
rights. 

Whether they voted for Eis- 
enhower or Stevenson, this: is 
what the great majority figured 
they. were voting for. Most 
thought they had a better chance 
to get these things with Eisen- 


g—Our J 


hower, a smaller number with 
Stevenson. 


Now, the question is how they 
are to get what they thought 
they were voting for. 
they believe they have done their 
job simply by casting a ballot. 
The rest, they figure, is up to 
the people they e 

They’re dead wrong. The elec- 
tion battle makes the politicians 
promise things the people want. 
These promises can be of help 
in forcing the politicans to “pay 
off.” But they can be so only 
if the people continue to fight 
for this “pay-off.” 

As wé see it, then, what faces 


the nation now is the organiza- 
tion of wide movements of pres- 


oo often, . 


sure for gepuine peace moves, 
for the program fa economie se- 


curity fo my by both parties, }3 


for civil rights. | 

We think The Worker can be 
helpful in spurring such move- 
ments, and we want to be on 
the scene to do just that. | 

Whether we are or not de- 
pends on the re of you— 
the reader—to fund cam- 
paign. It has got to pick up, 

fast! 


| OCTOBER 30 


New York D.U., $20; New York, M. M., 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $5; New York, P.N., 
$3; Amalgamated, NY, B., $5; Amalca- 
mated, NY, $35; Tompking Sq. area, $31; 
Garment $91; Brooklyn, M.P., 
$10; Coalgate, Okla, P.K. $3; Midtown 
NY, RBA, $2; New York, PRN, $2; Brook- 
lyn, IRC, $2; From Buffalo friends, via 
Queens, $145; Chicago, LM, $10; Philadcl- 


workers, 


j 


| town, NY sustainer, $2; 


phia, JK, $15: St. Louis Freedom of Press! 


4 of Eile, $315; Bronx 

$10; Midwood, Brooklyn, $40; 

New York, Grace, $150; 
NOVEMBER 2 


East Side, New York, H.8S., $1: Brooklyn, 
L.H., ng East New York, $8; 


: yn, $1; 
; Brighton Beach readers, $12. 
NOVEMBER 5 


J.B. via New York Bookshop, 


$10; New York friend via New York Book- 
Beach, B., $10; Denver, 
$5; Jefferson School 


Chicago, 
Texas, SRR, $10; 
New York businessmen, 


Gates, $10; Anonymous 


ria John Gates, 

$3; Woodstock, NY, $10; St. Paul, Minn., 
$44; Cleveland, $67; Chicago, $120; Mid- 
Westbreok, Conn., 
$2; Washingtan, D.C. meeting with Alan 


Max, $365; New Haven Conn., $2: Westérn 
Old Timer, $5; Southern reader, $20: Con- 


necticut Freedom of Press Committee, $123; 
Bronx teamster, $309. 


Mid-East Powder Keg Still Sputtering 


A shaky cease-fire agreement still awaits United N ations stiffening as the Middle East powder-keg continues to sput- 
ter. Despite face-saving contortions in London and Paris, it is openly admitted that the British-French- Israeli invasion of Egypt 


ground to a halt Tuesday night considerably short of its objectives. Various reasons for this failure are 


up to the massive force of world public opinion acting both 


inside and out of the UN. What stands out is that the two 


main Anglo-French objectives: seizure of the Suez Canal 


under the guise of “protection” 
and the overthrow of President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, were not 
achieved. The British and French 
forces captured Port Said and Port 
Fuad at the northern entrance of 
the canal after meeting Egyptian 
resistance described in a London 
dispatch to the New York Times 
(Nov. 7) as “heavier than. antici- 
pated.” They then pushed south 


and seized Ismailia by the time of 


the cease-fire, but that left them 


cease-fire with reservations that 3 
‘leave the question of peace in the - 


Middle East clouded with uncer- 


tainty. This underlines the need 


for keeping up the pressures that 
[forced the British and French to 


desist from their venture in old- 
stvle imperialist gangsterism 
against a weak nation fighting for 
full independence. 

What caused London and Paris 


to back down? “There are many 


still only half-way to Suez at the!possible answers,” writes Drew 


* southern entrance. 
: * 
“These “protective” measures al- 
so caused the Egyptian government 
‘to block the Suez Canal by sinking 


Jships and other obstacles. It is 
estimated that it will take three 
months to clear the .canal. Re- 


routing of ships will meat millions 
of dollars in extra cost to all coun-| 
tries using the canal, but the big-| 


gest losers will be the British 
whose ships constitute more than 


| Middleton from London in the No- 
vember 7 New York Times. He lists 
‘them: “very heavy public, as op- 
‘posed to parliamentary criticism of 
the policy; the Soviet attitude; the 


pressure of the United States.” 
The powerful offensive launched 
by the British Labor Party in par- 
liament was backed by a tremend- 
ous movement of the trade unions 


tion. This was climaxed by a 
‘meeting in Trafalgar Square, with 
‘thousands shouting: “Eden must 


and other sections of: the Ay 8 | 
£e 


~ the 


} in view of their concern about 
1 limiting Soviet influence in that 
| area. 


A third factor was undoubtedly 
U. S. pressure. The Eisenhower 
Administration’s sponsorship of the 
UN cease-fire resolution was dic- 
tated both by -outraged public 


opinion here and abroad and by 
} the desire of U. S. big business and 


the Pentagon strategists to prevent 
British and French from 
strengthening their positions in the 


f Middle East and North Africa. 


* 
Finally, there was the tremend- 
ous weight of the peoples of the 
world. This was expressed not 


1 only in the UN Assembly vote of 


64 to 5 in favor of the cease-fire 
resolution, but in the solidarity 
actions of the Asian and African 
countries and in the response to 
the Egyptian government's appeal 
for volunteers. The Peking radio, 
for example, announced that more 


4° than 250,000 Chinese - were ready 


aimhauis AMROMyY EAT 


to go to Egypt to aid its fight 
against the. aggressors. 
One of the big question marks is 


given, but they all add 
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BEN GURION 


prearrangement with the British 
and French—struck toward the 
Suez Canal, far from the fedayeen 
bases. 

Encountering only light Egyp- 
tion resistance, the Israelis occu- 
pied the. whole of the Sinai Penin- 
sula up to within some ten miles 
of the Suez Canal, as weli as the 
Gaza Strip, where more than 200,- 
000 Arab refugees are concen- 


trated. 


$1; Biddeford, Maine HA, 


ithe implementation of the cease- 
Conservative defeat.” fire in regard to Isracl, On launch- 


cease-fire resolution of Nov. 2,) This popular movement sharp- The Soviet ‘proposal for joint/ ing its invasion of Egypt, the Israeli; 
which the British and French gov-|ened doubts and divisions within| Military action by the United States | government stated its aim w-s to 
ernments now profess to accept,'the ruling class itself, as indicated |2nd the Soviet Union, under UN/eliminate the fedayeen bases from 


they must withdraw all their armed/hy the resignation of a leading | @uthority, to end the Middle East}which Egyptian commandos had 
forces from Egypt. These are to be) British official; Anthony Nutting, |48gtession, though rejected by) organized sporadic murder and pil- 
replaced by a special UN com-| Minister of State in the Foreign] Washington, also caused Eden and | lage operations against Israel. How- 


half the waterway’s traffic. | go!” and “Law, not war!” 


i eet ama a. ea ‘ The Israelis lost no time in adopt- 


ing measures to integrate this 
entire area, much larger than Israel 
itself, economically with. Israel. 
And the Ben-Gurion government 
has indicated it intends to retain 
all or most of what it has conquer- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


mand force voted by the General Mollet to do some sober thinking’ ever, the Israeli army—evidently by 


Assembly last Monday, “to secure 
and supervise the cessation of hos- 
tilities in accordance with all the 
terms” of the Nov. 2 resolution. 


The British, French and Israelis 
have hedged their aceeptance of a 


Office, because he disagreed with 
the assault on Egypt. 

According to Middleton, the gov- 
‘ernment feared that if the protest 
'movement continued, “a general 
election would be inevitable” and 
this “would result in a smashing 


‘PROTEST DIXIECRAT ROLE 


Negro Vote Shows 
Swing Toward GOP 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ONE of the most signifi- 


cant revelations in the Ejisen- 
~hower landslide is the size- 
able shift of Negro voters to 


a Republican Presidential can- 
didate for the first time since 1932. 


Negroes, North and South, vote 
samplings show, increased their 
Eisenhower vote from 22 percent 
in 1952 to 45 percent last Tues- 
day. Among the reasons for the 
shift, according to political observ- 
ers, are: 


* The succession of James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss.) to the chair- 
manship of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and his utilization by 
Republicans as the symbol of rac- 
ism in the Democratic Party. 
“moderarte’ which 
Hai: Stevenson: ¢ 


_ * 
bs : 
6’ ; 29% ‘ ' : 
as 4 x% . pe | es | : 


‘early stages of the campaign. 

® The refusal of the Democrats 
to take issue with the racist asser- 
tions made by Eastland during his 
campaigning in Mississippi, giving 
validity to the Republican claim 
ithat the Mississippian was “a stink- 
‘ing albatross” around the necks of 
ithe Democrats. And this was coup!- 
ed with the disproportionate nuim- 
ber of Southern Congressmen 
heading important: committees on 
the basis of seniority. 

* The weak Democratic Party 
civil rights platform. plank. 

© Stevenson's position on the 
Egyptian crisis, implying support to 
the wanton a sion against 
Egypt by Britain and France. 

® The fact that only one Ne- 
gro newspaper, among the socalled 


“big ten” nationally circulated 


rege situation 
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namin; ¢, reversing a 


a beautiful day... 


“Did Benson spread enou 


» yards 


Assignment U. S. A. 


A Man in a Polling Bo 


WELL, THAT was some 
broadcast on CBS this 
morning ... Suez... Buda- 
pest... UN... guns blaz- 
ing ... wars, rumors of 
wars.... Anyway the sun's 
still shining, skys blue, 
beautiful I n d ian summer 
day. ... Ironic . . . over 
there bombs bursting in 


Oi ks 
Some day to 
vote... WOn- 
der if it'll be 
a long line 
outside the 
building. ... % 
Looks good, | 
guess the § 
early morning 
rush is over. 
. . Lord what’ 


ees 
as 


ves still 
. . been a beautiful 
autumn. .-. . Out West they call 
it good Republican weather... 
farmers can come Out... won- 
der how they'll vote today... . 


on the tree. 


mil- 
lions around lately to take the 
edge off. I wonder... . 


“No: electionééring: within ‘50 ' 
thé "pole? sayy 


t« 


{ 


Only possible electioneerin 
the kid on the tricycle there 
. . -« Would make a good elec- 
tion poster . . . that’s what it’s 
all about, I guess .. . that kid 
on his tricycle . . . nice Jeokin 
lad, blue eyes, towsled head, 
sturdy legs. . » . Know what 
were voting for, sonP . .. the 
kind of political climate this day 
is. ... Wonder if he got any 
Strontium-90 in his milk this 
morning. . . . That story in this 
mornings Times says it’s in his 
milk. . . . Lovely thought... . 
Ike says there's no problem... . 
If that cop knew it hé’d run you 
off the premises, kid, you’re the 


best electioneer I ever saw. 
* 


NICE AND QUIET inside 
here. . . .- Guess everybody’s 
- voted already this morning. .. . 
Big crush will come after work. ‘ 
Glad I picked this time... . 
well, the same nice old ladies 
with the registry beoks .... 
‘Yes, ma'am, that’s my name’... 
. good memories they got... only 
see them once every two years 
and they seem as friendly as 
Aunt Annie .. . well, I've voted 
here a long time . . . wonder if 
they've voted already. ... Can't 
tell which ones would go’ for 


oy ot he 


; : 
A t-{is Si At SB We. gap es de 
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i 
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By Joseph North 
ooth 


good old secret ballot, bless 
| Ey 

WHERE’S THE HANDLE? 
Oh, yes, here it is. . . . Always 
have trouble with it... okey, I'm 
in... now let's see. . . . There’s 
the little lever .-. .. down she 
goes .. . take that and that 
and that and that. . . One man’s 
vote. ..°, Add it up, ladies... . 
Well, I know what everybody 
HOPES he's voting for... 


| peace, prosperity, progress—that’s 


— 
a RR A Re Soe | The wee aoe 


what every candidate offered the’ 
constituents. . . . How’s the old 
spiritual go? Everybody talking: 
about Heaven ain't going there. 
. . . Hope we get it, Uncle. .. . 
Good bye, ladies . . . see you ” 
next election. . ;. Well, it’s beau-- 
tiful outside here . . . sun shin’ 
ing, sky -blue, still quiet -up - 
there. ... . Well, let's’ see what 


it says on the newsstand here_ 


. » » any change in the head-— 
lines?. Um-m-m, looks mighty 
bad. ... .. One sure thing the: 
issues are going to be. around 
no matter who's President... .__ 

There’s that kid racing argund - 
the No Electioneering sign... 
hello, son. . . . Just voted for you. . 

Go on, kid, stay there, under’ 


doesn’t end today. eee 
twee Peet) ted Til Tie getty 
ro da 


“ «+ 
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ae 
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~The current fund drive for The Worker and The Dail Worker | 


has a two-fold purpose: making possible the survival of 


igoproving its quality. 


& paper; 


We want to open a thorough-going discussion among the readers 
which will lead to practical] steps to make our paper a better one, more 


- effective and better able to reach a larger circulation. The 


question- 


naire below is one of several methods by. which we hope to stimu- 


ate such a discussion. 


In order for the criticism and proposals from our readers 


to be 


most useful, there must be consideartion given to what it is possible 


WORKER READER’S QUESTIONNAIRE 
Are you a daily (_ ) or weekend (_ ) reader? Check which. 


Yes No 


Do you frequently find the papers piling up for more 


“leisurely” reading? ~-------- 


GENERAL 


Too man 
Do you 


d the paper interesting? 
‘Do you find the writing difficult to understand at times? 


PO LOO FO, fm, fim, ln, fn fin, 
ne ne ee ee et © See eee” “eee 


NEWS COVERAGE 


Do you think the paper should 
accidents, “human interest’? . 


A better summary of the week's news?__------- A 


Rate the news covering of the 
following general fields: 


Trade Union developments 
Negro affairs and related issues 
Political developments 


carry news of crime; 


) 
os 
Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Foreign affairs_(néws from abroad) 
Foreign policy angles in the U.S.)_--------- 


EDITORIALS 


Sustain Our Paper—And | 


to do today to improve our paper 


limitations. To suggest a few: operating 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1956 


~ 


Ff 


J 
ve it 
: Obvious! there are a number of 
, size of staff, technical 


facilities, problems related to the fact that a degree of hysteria 


still grips our country 

With these p 
join ima full and 
us raise the quality of our paper. 


ractical problems in mind, we-urge our readers to — 
frank and constructive discussion which will help 


Please clip out the questionnaire, fill it out, return it at once 


to the Illinois Worker, 36 W. Randolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, | 


iil. 


Do you generally find them too long? 
Do you find them helpful in analyzing events? 
Do you find them helpful as guide to action? 


Do they generally lack punch? 


Do you find them “too preachy”? 


FEAT 


URES 


Generally, how would you rate the following: 


Movie reviews 
Book reviews 
Art reviews 
Music reviews 
Comments on TV 
Womens Page 


Good Fair 


COLUMNS 
Rate the following communists who appear reBularly: 


George Morris 
Howard Fast 
Joseph North 
Abner Berry 
Joseph Clark 


ILLINOIS 


Yes No 
log: fe) 


Do you find in them material you don’t get elsewhere? ( ) ( ) 


Do you think there should be more community news?P__ ( ) ( ) 


What’s your idea on what the. paper should be like, what new features it should have, what methods of dealing with events? 


More’ laber news? <........--- 
More Negro affairs news? __----- 
More special research articles, exposes on Chicago, Ills.? ( 


Never 


Good Fair Poor read him 


Yes No 
oe a ee 
CF ea 
p44 


(Continued from Page 16) 
in the new organization, both 
in the merger convention and in 
the agreed omnes board. 


AS for the UPWA, they have 
completed all steps in prepara- 
tion for the merger and remain 
ready to complete “an .honor- 
able joining of the two. unions. 

Said Helstein: “When the 

ted cancelled its con- 
vention over this staff question, 


we told them it was our view. 


that the problem was not as dif- 
ficult as many others we have 
managed to 

i This is still our 


- ‘View. 

The heads of both unions 
have stated that the compelling 
reasons for the merger which 
originally brought the two un- 
ions together are still valid. 

reasons may become urg- 
ent once again as shop problems 
increase and the packing com- 
panies tries to take advantage 
of whatever disunity exists. 


whe on? 


Sat., Nov. 10, 8: 


aha “p> « ow 


ve . a a ; : Va. a 
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solve in our past 


‘ 


Here on USSR Trip 


CHICAGO — Tabitha Petran, 


‘Weekly National Guardian will 
speak on her travels and experi- 
ences in the Soviet Union on Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 30. 

Miss~Petran traveled extensive- 
‘ly in European Russia and the vir- 
‘gin soil areas of Soviet Asia now 
being plowed up for crops. She 
especially searched for information 
‘on the status of, women. in the 
USSR as a whole and in Central 
Asia above all. . 


Tickets for Miss Petran’s lecture 
are available from the Chicago 
Council of American - Soviet 
Friendship, at 189 W. Madison, 
Suite 403. 


Hearst Paper 
Sells Out 


(Continued from Page 16) 


and boys were killed and many 
others injured.” 
* 

AMONG the thugs imported 
by the Hearst and McCormick 
} organizations were many of 
those who a few years later 
made up the Capone mob and 
the other gangs whose rivalries 
bathed this city in bloodshed 


for decades. | 


“The lurid “circulation wars” 
were sponsored by two sinister 
“lords of the press” long since 
dead, William Ran and 
Col, Robert R. McCormick. 
_ Neither of them lived to. see the: 
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correspondent of the New York: 


a 


CHICAGO. — Holiday greeting 
cards that do “double duty” will be! 
a new feature in Chicagoland's cae 
‘Liberties Bazaar on Dec. 1 and 2.) 
'They ‘will carry a cheery message 
‘of greetings to friends and rela- 


New Holic 


Bazaar to Feature 


402 (DE 2-7142). 

The committee is sponsoring the 
Civil Rights Bazaar at the Milda 
Hall, 3142 S. Halsted St., on Sat- 


urday and Sunday, Dec. 1 and 2. 
Contributions of merchandise, 
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Stand Out in 

ig Court Test 
Big | 

(Continued from Page 16) 
with other Smith Act appeals. 
Only in the Nelsen case, where 
the Supreme Court took the 
unusual step of handing down 
an immediate ruling for a new 
trial for Steve Nelson and his 


| co-defendants, did it break into 
| the news. 


, ¥ 
ATTORNEY John Abt’s mas- 
terful argument for a reversal of 
the Lightfoot conviction went 
virtually unreported outside of 
the left-wing press. A decision 
on the Lightfoot case may be 
handed down at any time be- 
tween now and next spring; just 
how long it will take is impos- 

sible to predict. 

Many observers at the Court 
were optimistic over the chances 
of winning at least a new trial for 
Lightfoot, basing them feelings on 
the general pattern of recent court 
decisions favorable to the Bill of 
Rights. Any prediction, however, 
is risky business, since good deci- 
sions are often coupled with bad 
ones. In a sense, the uncertainty of 
the Court’s action is a reflection 
of the lack of a sufficiently clear- . 
cut public opinion on civil liberties 
questions. 

In a negative sense, the recent 
election represented an advance 
for civil liberties as compared to 
the campaign of 1952. Richard 
Nixon was evidently under strict 
orders to steer clear of his 52 line 
of McCarthyite oratory; Joe Mc- 
Carthy. himself was kept under 
wraps as the No. 1 Republican . 
skeleton-in-the-closet. 

Despite the wishes of the lead- 
ers of both political parties, the 
civil rights of the Negro people 
were forced into the _ political 
arena as one of the major cam- 
paign issues. Unfortunately, no 
comparable mass movement was 
rallied to project the general issue 
of freedom from political per- 
secution, and the defense of the 
Bill of Rights. The repeal of the 
network of repressive laws which 
threaten the freedom of every 
American citizen—the Smith Act, 
the McCarran Act, the McCarran- 
| Walter Act—was never raised. To’ 
iall intents and purposes, American 
civil liberties were not an issue in 
the election. 


oe 

NO DOUBT this is becatise the 
big business rulers of our society 
hope to exploit the issue of “free- 
dom” as an export item, but aim 
to keep the issue of democratic 
‘rights at home under lock and key. 
While proclaiming to the world 
that our elections represent the ulti- 
mate of democracy at work, the 
very heart ef the democratic pro- 


|tives, while at the same time pro-| “white elephants” and miscellane-|cess—the right of the individual to 


viding much needed funds for civil 
liberties, to make future holiday 
seasons more secure. 

‘Wit hthe help of a group of out- 
standing artists, the Chicago Joint 
Defense Committee has issued its 
assortment of unique cards. Some 
‘carry the sardonic humor of one! 
of the country’s greatest labor car- 
toonists, others a classic message 
of peace, still others a spirit of 


Done in as many as three colors, 
prices, to fit the pocketbooks of 
working peoole. ~ 

The low prices (with a margin 
of “profit” for the Bill of Rights) 
were possible by the donation of 


these cards sell at amazingly low! 


ous items are still urgently needed, 
according to the bazaar commit- 
tee. 


Hear Seeger in 
Request Songs 


CHICAGO.—Pete Seeger, out- 
standing American folk singer, will 


November 10, at 8:15 p.m. Seeger's 
program, “Songs cf Friendship,” 


will mark the anniversaries of 


American-Soviet diplomatic rela- 


tions and the establishment of -the 
Soviet Union. 

- Folk songs of the two nations 
scheduled to be heard include, 
“On Top of Old Smokey,” “Erie 
Canal,” “Meadowlands,” “Froggy 


‘Went A-Courtin’,” “From Border' tice 


unto Border,” and “Zhankoe.” A 
major part of the program will be 


be free to speak, publish, and join 
the organization of his choice is still 
under sharpest attack throughout 
the’ United States. 

FBI harassment of individuals in — 
recent montks in the Chicago area 
has been almost unprecedented in 
scope. 7 : 

THE state of public opinion 
makes it extremely unlikely that 
ithe Supreme Court will hand down 
_a basic constitutional ruling on the 
“membership” provision of the 
Smith Act. If a victory is scored, it 


brotherhood and love of humanity. appear in a recital at Milda The- may be only a partial one based on 
latre, 3142 S. Halsted, Saturday,}@ technical question, such as a court 


error in procedure, or perhaps a 
ruling that there was insufficient 
evidence to warrant a conviction. If 
sucn a victory is scored, it will be 
helpful in fighting back against 


' 


‘other Smith Act frameups to the 
degree that there is an active civil 
liberties movement which takes ad- 
vantage of each partial victory to 
win ever broader sections of public 

opinion. 
| ‘Thus the Nelson decision, which 
-streels 4: iin Nie eeeinet Jus- 
Department’s use of profes- 
'sional, paid, informers can be ex- 
‘tended into a further campaign 
‘against factured “informer 
cannot win, a Smith Act | 
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Packing 


Shelved tor Now 


CHICAGO. — The merger of 
the two meat industry unions 
remained stalled this week. 
while some unionists in both or- 
gainzations remained hopeful 
that the postponed merger con- 
vention may soon be called. 

# They . based their hopes on 
the fact that remaining differ- 
ences between the two unions 
seem minor, in view of the more 
thorny problems which have al- 
ready been worked out success- 
fully in the course of, the merger 
discussions. 


Some also. predicted that 
difficulties with management. in 
putting the new three-year con- 
tract into life would have the 
effect of drawing the two unions 
closer together again. 
* 

LOCAL union ‘leaders said 
here this week that a number of 
“bugs” have arisen in the new 
contract. The packing compa- 
ies, it was pointed out, are less 
inclined to work out these prob- 
lems now that the packing mer- 


Merger 


said. Automation, speedup, dis- 
crimination, imequities continue 
to be serious problems in this 
industry. 

In a newspaper ‘ad _ breaking 
off plans for the merger con- 
vention, leaders of the Amalga- 


mated Meat Cutters stated that 


the workers in the industry “will 
not suffer as a result of the fail- 
ure of the merger to be com- 
pleted at this time, because all 
contracts with the major meat 
packing concerns of the nation 
have been completed and will 
not expire for three years.” 
However, the view of others 
is that any weakening of union 
strength in this period could 


—create-serious problem in servic- 


ing and enforcing the jointly- 
won contract. 
\ * 

WITH the _ merger 
come .this far, through repeated 
rifts and major differences, the 
current breakdown appears to 
labor observers as a temporary 
delay. 

The issues center 


having 


Votes Count—But So Does Work 
On Issues Among Your Neighbors 


By M. E. 

We have no re fet about the 
election—that it didn’t turn out 
nationally like it did in our pre- 
cinct. 

My wife and I have some re- 
sults to show for our weeks of 
hard work among these 185 fam- 
ilies who are our neighbors. 

Regardless of which candi- 
dates won, we know that we 
helped a good many people in 
our precinct express themselves 
on the issues in every way that 
they posibly could. 

Maybe the precinct view of a 
national election is a narrow one. 
But we can’t help thinking what 
could happen if hundreds of 
thousands of progressive-minded 
people across this country would 
work their own precincts as in- 
dependents. 

THERE'S no doubt that the 
machine reall rates’ in Chi- 
cago during that “Final week. And 
in one day, election day, our 
Democratic precinct captain 
worked like a beaver trying to 
make up for what he had failed 
to do all through the campaign. 

But we worked equally hard, 
from sun-up until long after dark. 
My wite stuck close to the polling 
a I roamed the precinct, 

ringing out the “friendly” vot- 
ers, baby-sitting for some while 


articles written by 
' independent election campaign 


oe 


Phas is the last of a series oo 
a labor: 


worker on his experiences in a4 
precinct, 


they voted, — literally carrying 
some to the voting booth. 

At the 11th hour, the discus- 
sion of issues in our precinct 
grew hot. Egypt, Hungary, the 
H-bomb,. Nixon, Taft-Hartley, 
civil rightswe discussed every- 
thing. 

AMONG tthe so-called regular 
Democrats, the Negro families 
on my block were hardest to con- 


rvvry rT? rT 


f A TARY 


vince. : These were the very peo- 
ple who worked hard in the prev- 
ious election when the issues of 
civil rights and Negro represen- 
tation were clear-cut. 

One man had this to say: “You 
wont have any more civil rights 
in this country tomorrow, after 
the votes are counted, thar you 
have today, no matter who wins.” 

I had to agree. But I also had 
an opportunity.to point out why 
we, the labor-independent peo- 
ple in the community must build 
a permanent organization that 
works on the issues after elec- 


3 


fr plyeontve gt 


tion as well. 


“Nobody's going to do any-~ 


thing for us unless we do it our- 
selves,” I told him, “and we can 
not win any thing sitting on the 
sidelines.” 

SOME of the independent- 
minded voters in our precinct 
said that if they had their way 
they'd vote for Eisenhower and 
Kefauver. 

A good many people in our 
precinct expressed themselves by 
voting only for our Democratic, 
labor - supported Congressmen, 
shunning the rest of the ticket. 

There were a few, too few, 


-who cast a bullet vote for a lib- 


eral candidate running for the 
state legislature. But | through 
the campaign, we found that this 
bullet vote idea was the hardest 
thing to get across. 

THE vote in the precinct was 
gratifying—although I must say it 
didn’t measure up to what I had 
tallied in my canvassing: book, 


We're thinking about the next 
two years and the kind of legis- 
lative work on issues in our com- 
munity that can pay off big divi- 
dends in the congressional elec- 
tion of 1958. 


* Illustrations from “A Manual for 
Precinct Workers” issued by the Labor 
Edueation Division, Roosevelt University. 


ger has been indefinitely post- mebily 


poned. 

One unionist reported that 
Swift & Company had tried to 
back out on an agreement to 
adjust wage inequities for work- 


around the functioning of sec- 
ondary departments and of. sec- 
ond level officials. Nevertheless, 
‘leaders of both unions seem to 
regard the differences as im- 


Hearst Out of Chicago At Last 


Clark» 


: a i litiy’ fi -f, pend ot to’ work, was shut tight 
Bi . Penieicn nee Management 


ers operating under some 4,000 
bracket scales. 

Under -the new contract, won 
jointly by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers in the 
course of a joint 10-day strike, 
the company had agreed to 
make these scales uniform for 
both unions in all plants. The 
great majority of those getting 
pay boosts under these adjust- 
ments will be members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 

* . 


OTHER complex shop prob- 
lems may be affected by the 
course of the merger, unionists 


portant. 

In its angry-worded full-page 
ad, the Amalgamated | denied 
that salary cuts were the issue 
and charged that “the last min- 
ute demands by the UPWA 
were conceived in the hope that 
a well-organized minority could 
possibly take over the prepond- 
erant majority of our 60-year-old 
organization. 

This in turn brought some 
strong language from UPWA 
president Ralph Helstein, who 
called this charge 
in view of the fact that UPWA 
would be completely outvoted 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Fight Firing 


of Cement 


Strike Leaders in Gary 


GARY, Ind. — The steelwork- 
ers union this week fought to 
reinstate eight leaders of the lo- 
cal union which recently staged a 
five-day strike at the Universal 
Atlas Cement plant. 
To protest the stalling tactics 
of the company in a dispute over 
accumulated grievances, 1,000 
workers walked off their jobs. 
The plant is owned by the U. S. 
Steel Company, and the workers 
are members of the United Steel- 
workers. 
At the conculsion of the strike, 
the company fired Local 1711 
president, Curtis D. Peas, griev- 
ancéman Ulmer Bailey and six 
others. 

* 
THE company has charged 


: that the union had “locked in” 


Cae and ‘salary person- 
denied this, stating that 
_management could enter by the 
gate, while the main 
gate, through which workers nor- 


nel remained inside the plant for 
an extended period on_ the 
grounds that if they left they 
would not get back again. 

Peas likewise denied charges 


that the strike had damaged ro- 
tary kilns and other equipment. 


“ridiculous” 


As Tribune Buys Out American 


CHICAGO.—Some weeks aft- 
er the event, there are still two 
ways to look at the sale of the 
Chicago American to the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The sale meant that the hat- 
ed William Randolph Hearst, 
for half century a reactionary 
influence in Chicago life, has at 
last been driven out of town. 

The other side of the picture 
is this: the equally reactionary 
Tribune has finally won its 50- 
year circulation war with the 
Hearst press, a war marked by 
gangsterism and much _blood- 
shed. 

* 


THERE were few regrets in 
Chicago at the exodus of Hearst. 
Only the Chicago Daily News 
became aroused over what it 
called a move toward the fur- 
ther monopolization of the press. 
Observers here thought the 
News was actually more con- 
cerned with the prospect of the 
Chicago Tribune’s new property 
now giving the News some stif- 
fer competition in the afternoon 


field. 

There was also. considerable 
worry over the sale by news- 
men on both papers, to whom 
such a sale generally signifies a 
consolidation, the loss of jobs 
for possibly hundreds, with lit- 
tle protection. The chief union 
in the industry, the Newspaper 
Guild, was smashed at the 
Hearst paper in the course of a 
long and bitter strike in 1938. 
The Tribune has always been 
open-shop in its editorial and 
business departments. 

The reported selling price of 
12 million was another remind- 
er that newspaper publishing in 
America is a very big business 
and freedom of the press comes 


very high. 
* 


TO MANY Chicagoans who 
have fought Hearst as a_pro- 
fascist, a war-monger, a racist, 
a filth-peddler, the event had 
some real _ significance. They 
might have hoped that their 
years of fighting Hearst and boy- 


cotting his papers would have 


Lightfoot (ase Stands 


Out in 


By RICHARD BLAKE 
CHICAGO. 
newspaper and _ political plat- 
form has blared forth about the 
issue of “freedom” for Poland, 
Hungary, and the Near’ East. 
Yet Chicago citizens who wit- 
nessed the historic Lightfoot. trial 
‘nearly’ wo: tes ago invo 


person : i Or. 


— Every radio, 


ig Court 


received almost no word of what 
happened to this case when it 
came before our highest tribunal. 
Even “letters to the editor” deal- 
ing with this question met an 
iron. wall of censorship, while 


whole columns of letters were 


Test 


the commercial press on the Su- 


-preme Court argument in the 


Lightfoot case underlines the 
startin inconsistency of Ameri- 
can politics on the issue of free- 
dom and Foy weigh 3 
The tfoot _ appeal was: 
rgued before the Court in the 


higt sential week: of October, pire. 


ended in a more clear-cut kind 


‘of victory. The fact is, however, 


that the Hearst papers in Chi- 
cago have lost money heavily for 
many years. 

Nationally, the Hearst syndi- 
cate which once boasted scores 
of dailies and other publishing 
properties, was reduced to I1 
papers. | 

The Chicago American, the 
Herald, the Herald - Examiner— 
these were some of the names 
which marked the struggle of 
Hearst to hang on in Chicago. 
He wound up here with a single 
paper with an afternoon circu- 


lation of 524,823, and a Sunday | 


edition of 706,407, 
* 


THE. bloody warfare between 
the Hearst press and Col. Robert 
R. McCormick’s Tribune began 
back in 1910. At that time, Max 
Annenberg was the Hearst cir- 
culation manager, carrying on a 
ruthless battle to drive out Mc- 
Cormick with a one-cent morn- 
ing paper. McCormick's reply 
was. to hire Annenberg at a 
higher ‘salary, reduce the Trib- 
unes price to one-cent — and 
then the war was really on, 

Both papers hired gunmen to 
ride their trucks, terrorizing 
news vendors who ‘failed to sell 
enough of their papers. In a ser- 
op of events which first made 

icago notorious for - 
ism, Hearst and Tvibeds? poe. 
men staged gun battles on the 
streets of the city. 


In sworn testimony _som@ 


years later, 


stated: “There was a _ great 


amount of open lawlessness and 
} violations of the 


Col. McCormick - 


La and . . , 27 news dealers _ 
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hat to Do About 


By MAX GORDON 


THE ASTOUNDING fact 
of the1956 elections is that 
President Eisenhower won 
by a sweeping majority, but 
the Republican Party lost 
both House and Senate. Never 
in the history of our land did 
the people split their ballots 
as they did last Tuesday. 

Why? 

The most nearly similar elec- 
tion took place more than 100 
years ago—in 1848, to be pre- 
cise—the Whig Party elected its 
candidate for president, Zachary 
Taylor, by the narrow margin of 
150,000 votes. But the Whigs 
lost; both Houses of Congress to 
the Democrats. 

In the 26 presidential elec- 
tions from. that 
1952, no party ever won the 
presidency and lost both Houses 
of Congress in a_ presidential 
year. 

- *. 

JHE ANSWER seems to be 
that they trusted Ike to keep 
the nation at peace; but they 
did not trust his party—the party 
of big business—to handle their 
bread-and-butter needs, As we 
reported before the. elections, 
polltakers everywhere were de- 
scribing people as saying they 
did not like Vice President Nix- 
on or they did not like Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson or they 
did not like the Republican Par- 
ty, BUT they did not want an- 
other war. And so they were go- 
ing to vote for Eisenhower. 

When you consider how hard 


day through ° 


it is to split a ballot in ‘some 
places, you must conclude that 
despite the immense Eisenhower 
popular majority—he got about 
28 percent of the vote cast—Re- 
publican Party is definitely the 
_ minority” party in politics today. 


Israel's Future 


By A. B. MAGIL 
DEAR BEN: 


IT WAS GOOD seeing you the other night. 
But I could have kicked myself for having gotten 
into a hassle with you over the Israeli - Egypt 


business. 


Not that there isn’t plenty to discuss abgut that 


tragic development. But both of us got heated and neither 
shed much light. That's why I’m writing you now, trying 


to talk as calmly and clearly as 
I can about a ‘matter that means 
so much to you, to me, to mil- 


ions of American Jews and non- - 


Jews. 
J] know how close Israel’s cause 


is to your heart. Let me only 
say I think it is no less close to 


‘mine even though I differ sharp- 


ly—as . do ‘%® many of the 
citizens of Israel itself—with 
ns of the Ben-Gurion govern- 


licies. I was in 
16 dmg mel ibe 
a seme debenselems ener, 


women and children bombed by 


Egyptian and other Arab planes. 


I.saw homes and. farm settle- 
ments destroyed. And I witness- 
ed the heorism of the people: of 
Israel who, aided by Czechoslo- 
vak arms, hurled back the armies 
of five Arab states and brought 


peace to their homeland. 
But there was no ‘peace. For 


nearly-eight years Israel has been 
Sind On 2, voleano, which. ne 


~ (Continued on Page 18); 


“Going My Way? 


Even with that sweep for the 

head of the ticket, the GOP 

vote for congressional and gov- 

ernorship candidates was small- 

er than the Democratic vote. 
* 


WHY DID the * people vote 


Vol. XXI, 
(16 Pages) 
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Negro Vote Shift 


—See 
Page 2 


f allou f Danger See page 4 
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Peace, Prosperity, Civil Rights 


for Eisenhower for peace? In 
some part, this is an aecident of 
history., Democrats were in of- 
fice when the first and second 
world wars broke, and especial- 
ly when the Korean War was 
started. But more important, 


‘margins. But the GOP Senate.c 


Eisenhower was in office when 
the Korean War was called off. 
He went to Geneva to talk 
things over with the Russians, 
British and French. 

He was helped enormously 
by the Middle East war develop- 
ments a week before the elec- 
tions. He immediately pledged 
to keep all Americans out of tlie 
shooting, while Adlai Stevenson 
implied strongly that he favor- 
ed the British and French. What- 
ever gains Stevenson had made 
with his forthright campaign to 
bar further H-bomb tests went 
out the window as a resuit of 
these developments. 

The startling — ballot- splitting 
also showed the increasing in- 
dependence ofthe nation’s v:t- 
ers from traditicnal party al- 
legiances, as well as a weaken- 
ing of machine control. People 
voted on issues and men, rather 
than on party tradition. The-e 
was some remarkable cases of 
political discrimination. 

For instance, Eisenhower. c:r- 
ried Idaho overwhelmingly. But 

.the peeple defeated Sen. Her- 
man Welker, arch - reactionary 
McCarthyite. 

Eisenhower carried Pennsylyinia 
and Colorado by — substantial. 
“all- 
didates in these two states, both 
intimate friends of Ike for whom 
he campaigned - vigorously, were 
defeated by two young Democratic 
liberals—Joseph Clark in Pennsyl- ~ 
yania John Carroll in Colorado. 

Two other intimate friends of 
the President, both of whom he 
personally asked to make the race, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ie Mia- Ei Gis t Peace 


How to Secure th 


“Where do we 


So, Nov. 6 is past 
asks 


and a= nation 


20 
from here?” 

Over 60,000,000 
Americans who voted 
want peace, 
and prosperity. Will a 
Cadillac Cabinet give 
it to them? Ninety 
percent of the press 
plumped for Ike and 


Nixon. e's ® 
Sas fae 2 


progress" 


-ersiof London aiid Paris. 


es ES 


Egypt's Stake 


By ART SHIELDS 


IMPERIALISM is drenching Africa with 
blood again. The weapons are different now 
than in 1882 when Prime Minister Gladstone 
burned Alexandria and bombarded Port Said. 
For Eden and Mollet are murdering the dark- 


skinned people of Egypt 
faster in. 1956. They are mur- 
dering them with high- 
powered Corsair bombers -frem 
American production lines and 
with rapid fire artillery instead 
of smecth bore cannon... . 
But the imperialists’s aims are 
the same as 74 years ago. They 
aim to-put the chains of imper- 
ialism on the Nile land: again. 
They aim to squeeze -the work- 
ers and fellaheen of Egypt to 
the bone and to fatten the bank- 


sup ii testerrify all darkskitined:: pede 


And ‘ 


ples who might want to rebel. 
This is the challenge that 
Egypt is bravely meeting as she 
fights and calls on foreign volun- 
teers to fight at her side. 
IMPERIALISM HAS meant 
murder—mass murder—and rob- 
bery from the beginning. It 
meant murder and _ robbery 
when the British looted India. 
And when they shot captured 
Sepoy rebels from their cannon 
in: 1857, and. machine - gunned 
500 peaceful dameiiadieinces to 
death: at Amritsar in 1919. It 
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A DROP in contributions 
to .The Worker's’ $50,000 
fund campaign. last week; 
at a time when our needs 
are piling up, has ‘made our sit- 
uation va Si- lng We veceived 
only $2,000, smallest weekly 
amount so far. We ned $5,000 
a week. 

As many a contributor put it: 
“This. is no time for us to be 
without The Worker.” 

The nation has just gone 
through another hot-contested 
campaign which brought more 
than 60,000,000 Americans out 
on Election Day. This great 
trek to the polls was not just 
machine-produced, as much of 
it used to be years ago. 


: RRS 
Received last week ~...$2,053 
Total te date — 
Stil to go 
Make all checks and money 
orders paybale to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


NYC 3, N.Y. 
XY ve 


It was produced by a wide 
desire of the people to register 
their position on the issues close 
to them—peace, prosperity, civil 
rights. | 

Whether they voted for Eis- 
enhower or Stevenson, this is 
what the great majority figured 
they were voting for. Most 
thought they had a better chance 
to get these things with Eisen- 


hower, a smaller number with 
Stevenson. 


Now, the question is how they 
are to get what they thought 
they were voting for. Too often, 
they believe they have done their 
job simply by casting a ballot. 
The rest, they figure, is up to 
the people they elected. 

They’re dead wrong. The elec- 
tion battle makes the politicians 
promise things the people want. 
These promises can be of help 
in forcing the politicans to “pay 
off.” But they can be so only 
if the people continue to fight 
for this “pay-off.” 

As we see it, then, what faces 
the nation now is the organiza- 
tion of wide movements of prés- 


~ helpful in spurring such move- 


sure for genuine peace moves, 
for the program of economic se- 
curity — by both parties, 
for civil rights. ) 

' We think The Worker can be 


ments, and we want to be on 
the scene to do just that. 
Whether we are or not de-. 
pends on the response of you— 
the reader—to the fund cam- 
paign. It has got to pick- up, 


and fast! 
OCTOBER 30 


New York D.U., $20; New York, M. M., 
$10; Brooklyn friend, $5; New York, P-.N.., 
$3; Amalgamated, NY, B., 35; Amalga- 
mated, NY, $35: Tompkins Sq. area, $31; 
Garment workers, $913;. Brooklyn, M.P., 
$10; Coalgate, Okla, P.K. $3; Midtown 
NY, RBA, $2; New York, PRN, $2; Brook- 
lym IRC, $2: From Buffalo friends, via 
Queens, $145; Chicago, LM, $10: Philadel- | 
phia, JK, 515; St. Louis Freedom of Press! 


) 


' 


‘Is Growing —Qur Situation Is Per 


Committee $10; 
a 


NY, $10; Riverdale, 
$12; Bronx, anonymous, $5; 
New England reader, XM, $20 New York, 
AW, 35; New York, PM, $1; Williamsburg, 
NY, $3; Bronx friends of Ella, $15; Brohx 
readerd, $10; Midwood, Brooklyn, $40; 
New York, Grace, $150: 
NOVEMBER 2 
East Side, New York, H.S., $1; Brooklyn, 
L.H., $20; East New York, $8: Chicago, 
ME %; Cleburne, Texas, SRR, $10; 
Brooklyn, >; New York businessmen, 
$400; Brighton: Beach readers, $12. 
NOVEMBER 5 
Newark, J.B. via New York Bwokshop, 
$10; New York friend _yiea New York Book- 
shop, $5; Brighton Beach, B., $10; Denver, 
HZ, via John Gates, %5; Jefferson School 
firend via John Gates, $10; Anonymous 
via John Gates, $1; Biddeford, Maine HA, 
$3; Woodstock, NY, $10; St. Paul, Minn., 
$44; Cleveland, 367; Chicago, $120; Mid- 
town, NY sustainer, $2; Westbrook, Conn., 
$2; Washington, D.C. meeting with Alan 
Max, 3365; New Haven Conn., $2: Western 
Old ‘Timer, $5; Southern reader, $20: Con- 
necticut Freedom of Press Committee, $1232; 
Bronx teamster, $30. 
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Mid-East Powder Keg Still Sputtering 


A shaky cease-fire agreement still awaits United Nations stiffening as the Middle East powder-keg continues to sput- 
ter. Despite face-saving contortions in London and Paris, it is openly admitted that the British-French- Israeli invasion of Egypt 


ground to a halt Tuesday night considerably short of its object 


7. 


up to the massive force of world public opinion acting both 
inside and out of the UN. What stands out is that the two 
main Anglo-French objectives: seizure of the Suez Canal 
under the guise of “protection | sist eee oe 
and the overthrow of President: cease-hre with reservations that 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, were not. leave the question of peace in the 
achieved. The British and French| Middle East clouded with uncer- 
forces captured Port Said and Port} tunty. Phis underlines: the need 
Fuad at the northern entrance of|for keeping up the pressures that 
the canal after meeting Egyptian|forced the British and French to 
resistance described in a London| cesist from their venture In old- 
dispatch to the New York Times)style imperia list gangsterism 
(Nov. 7) as “heavier than antici-) against a weak nation fighting for 
pated.” They then pushed south) full independence. 
and seized Ismailia by the time of| What caused London and Paris 
the cease-fire, but that left them to back down? “There are many 
still only half-way to Suez at the|possible answers,” writes Ditew 
southern entrance, 'Middleton from London in the No- 
* vember 7 New York Times. He lists 
“These “protective” measures al-|them: “very heavy public, as op- 
so caused the Egyptian government} Posed to ee y ‘woawe ae ne 
to block the Suez Canal by sinking: the paney; 3 : — a aM = 
pressure of the United States. 
ships and other obstacles. It is; 
estimated er it will “eng three | by 
months to, clear the canal. Re- ;.-. ont Side Bets : 
ct toes ih coe millions 2™ent W as backed by a tremend- 
Boe ae ‘ous movement of the trade unions 
of dollars in extra cost to all coun-'and other sections of the popula- 
tries using the canal, but the big- tion. This was climaxed by a huge 
gest losers will be the British meeting in Trafalgar Square, with 
Wwnose ships constitute more than) thousands shouting: “Eden, must 
half the waterway's traffic. leat -aicl “law: aie tout" 
What's more: under the UN ~ a 
cease-fire resolution of Nov. 2,) This popular movement sharp- 
which the British and French g0V-| ened doubts and divisions within 
ernments now proiess to accept,'the ruling class itself, as, indicate 


The powerful offensive launched 


they must withdraw all their armed }y the resignation of a Jeading) @utnont | 
forces from Egypt. These are to be) British -official. Anthony.-Nutting, 2@gression, though ~ rejected 


replaced by a special UN com-!\jnister of State in the Foreign 
mand force voted by the General) Office, because -he disagreed with 
Assembly last Monday, “to secure the assault en Egypt. | 
and supervise the cessation of hos-|, Accordine to Middleton, the gov-| 
tilities in accordance with all the! ernment feared that if the protest 
terms of the Nov. 2 resolution. movement continued, “a genera! 

The British, French and Israelis|election would be inevitable and | 
have hedged their. acceptance of a this “would result in a smashing 


— eed ree et 
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PROTEST  DIXIECRAT ROLE 


See 


‘early stages of the campaign. : 

¢ The refusal of the Democrats | 
to take issue with the racist asser-| 
tions made by Eastland during his 
campaigning in Mississippi,. giving | 
validity to the, Republican claim! 


a Republican Presidential can- that the Mississfppian was “a stink- | 
a oe y Pes ate 5 ing albatross” around the necks of 
didate for the first time since 1932.',, Se cea sagen 
2 | the Democrats. And this was coupIl- 

Negroes, North and South, vote ed with the disproportionate num- 
samplings show, increased their her of Southern Congressmen 
Eisenhower vote from 22 percent heading important committees on) 
in 1952 to 45 percent last Tues-jthe basis of seniority. 
day. re the reasons. for the! @ The weak Democratic Party 
shift, according to political observ- civil rights. platform plank. 
ers, are: © Stevenson's position on the 
' © The suctession of James O./Egyptian crisis, implying support to 
‘Eastland (D-Miss.) to the chair-'the wanton aggression against 
manship of the Senate Judiciary Egypt by Britain and France. 
Committee and his utilization by; © The fact that only one Ne- 
Republicans as the symbol of rac-;gro newspaper, among the socalled 
ism in the Democratic”’Party. “big ten’ nationally circulated 

© The tag of “moderarte” which. papers, supported the Democratic 
attached to:!'Adiai:. Stevenson ; on|/nominee, "reversing a_ situation 
the desegregation issue during the (Continued on Page 4) 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 

ONE of the most signifi- 
cant revelations in the Eisen- 
hower landslide is the size- 
able shift of Negro voters to: 


ee stg re 
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the British Labor Party in par- » 


saihaus AuUn@My ©cACH 


Conservative defeat.” 


ives. Variou 


| 


s reasons for this failure are given, 


in view of their coneern about 
limiting Soviet influence in that 
are2. 

A third factor was undoubtedly 
U. S. pressure. The Eisenhower 
Administration's spdnsorship of the 


# UN cease-fire resolution was dic- 


tated both by outraged public 
opinion here and abroad and by 
the desire of U. S. big business and 
the Pentagon strategists to prevent 
the British and French from 
strengthening their positions in the 
Middle East and North Africa. — 
* 

Finally, there was the tremend- 
ous weight of the peoples of the 
world. This was expressed not 
only in the *UN Assembly vote of, 
64 to 5 in favor of the cease-fire 
résolution, but in the solidarity| 
actions of the Asian and African 
countries and in the response to 
the Egyptian government's appeal 


but they all. add 


i | 
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BEN GURION 
prearrangement with the British 
and French—struck toward the 
Suez Canal, far from the fedayeen 
bases. | 

Encountering only light Egyp- 


for volunteers. The Peking radio,| tion resistance, the Israelis occu- 
for example, announced that more! pied the whole of the Sinai Penin- 
than 250,000 Chinese were ready|sula up to within some ten miles 
to go to Egypt to aid its fight} of the Suez Canal, as well as the 


against the aggressors. 

One of the big question marks is. 
the implementation of the cease-| 
fire in regard to Israol. On launch-' 


The Soviet proposal for joint}ing its invasion of Egypt, the Israeli 


military action by the United States| government stated its aim wes to! 
djand the Soviet Union, under UN/jeliminate the fedayeen bases from| 
‘authority, to end the Middle East} which Egyptian commandos had 
by! organized sporadic murder and pil- 
Washington, also caused Eden and lage operations against Israe!. How-| ‘ 
‘Mollet to do some sober thinking’ ever, the Israeli army—evideutly by 


Gaza Strip, where more than 200.- 
000 Arab refugees are concen- 
trated. 

The Israelis lost no time in adopt- 
ing measures to intecrate this 
entire area, much larger than Israel 
itself, economically with Israel. 

And the Ben-Gurion government 
has indicated it intends to retain 
ul or most of what it has conquer- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Assianment U. S. A. 


WELL, THAT was some 
broadcast on CBS this 
morning ;.. Suez... Buda- 
pest... UN... guns blaz- 
ing... Wars, rumors of 
wars.... Anyway the suns 
still shining, skys _ blue, 
beautiful _ In dian summer 
day. . + »- TRG... « Over 
there bomb: bursting ° in 
eran PA Sas oar 

Some day to , s 
vote ... Won- 
der if itll be ee 
a long line § ae 
outside th e. Sie snes. 
building... .. ae" 
Looks good, islamic: 
guess the [ 
early morning ia 
rush -is over. ‘ 
.. . Lord what oa 
a beautiful day .. . leaves still 
on the tree... been a beautiful 
autumn. . . ..Qut West they call 
it good Republican weather... 
farmers can come out... won- 
der how they'll vote today. ... 
Did Benson spread enough mil- 
lions around lately to take the 
edge off. I wonder... . 


“No electioneering withm 50 


_ 
_ 
* 


; mie? 


yards,” placard ‘on the’ pole’ says. . 


y possible electioneering is 
he kid on the tricycle there 
. . Would make a good elec- 
tion poster.. that’s what it’s 
all about, I guess .. . that kid 
on his tricycle . . . nice looking 
lad, blue eyes, towsled head, 
sturdy legs. Know what 
were voting for, son? . the 
Kind of political climate this day- 
oy, Wonder if he got any 
Strontium-90 in his milk this 
morning. . . . That story in this 
mornings Times says it’s in his 

milk. . . . Lovely thought... .. 
Ike says there’s no problem... . 
If that cop knew it he'd run you 
off the paemises, kid, you’re the 
best electioneer I ever saw. ... 

* 

NICE AND QUIET inside 
here. . . Guess everybody's 
voted already this morning... . 
Big crush will come after work. 
Glad I picked this time. ... 
well, the same nice old ladies 
with the registry books .... 
"Yes, ma’am, that’s my name’... 
good memories they got... only: 
see them once every two years 
and they seem as friendly as 
Aunt Annie . .. well, I’ve voted 
here a long time . . . wonder if 
they've voted already... . Can't 
tell’ which 'dnes would ‘go’ for 
Ike ‘arid ‘which’ for’“Adlai’. . . 

roa ot yr Papi dpey eee 
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By Joseph North 


good old secret’ ballot, bless 
eae Ise 

WHERE’S THE HANDLE? 
Oh, yes, here it is... . Always 
have trouble with it... okay; I'm 
in... now let's see. ... There’s 
the little lever . . . down she 
goes take that and that 
and that and that... . One man’s 
vote. .. . Add it up, ladies: ... 
Well, I know what everybody 
HOPES he’s voting -for ... 
peace, prosperity, progress—that’s 
what every candidate offered the 
constituents. . . . How’s the old 
spiritual go? Everybody talking 
about Heaven ain’t going there, 
..- Hope we get it, Uncle. ... 

Good bye, ladies . . . see you 
next election. . .. Well, it’s beau-* 
tiful outside here . . . sun shin- 
ing, sky blue, still quiet up 
there. . . . Well, let’s. see what’ 
it says-on the newsstand here 
. . » any change in the head- 
lines? Um-m-m, looks mighty’ 
bad. . . . One sure thing the. 
issues are going to be around 
no matter who's President. , . . 

- There’s that kid racing around 
the No Electioneering sign . . , 
hello, son. . . . Just voted for yout. ’ 

Go on, kid; stay there, under 
that sign, - Ss Se 
Eiectioneer, -kid, : electioneer! 
d today. ... 
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~ Let's Sustain Our Paper—And Improve it 


The current teil drive for The Worker and The Daily Worker to do today to improve our paper. Obvious! y there are a number of Stand Outi Tt 
has a two-fold purpose: making possible the survival of the paper; _limitations. To suggest a few: operating funds, size of staff, technical 


improving its quality. facilities, problems related to the fact that a degree of hysteria »>R® 
- We want to open a thorough-going discussion among the readers _ still grips our country. . ourT Tesi 
which will lead to practical steps to make our paper a better one, fnore With these practical problems in mind, we urge our readers to 


effective and better able to reach a larger circulation. The question- join in a full and frank and constructive discussion which will help (Continued from Page 16) 


‘naire below is one of séveral methods by which we hope to stimu- us raise the ‘sags of our paper. th ebhee Suaali 
late such a discussion. © Please clip out thé questionnaire, fill it out, return it at once | W2 Omer mith Act appeals. 


In order for the criticism and proposals from our readers to be _ to the Illinois Worker, 36 W. Randolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, Only in the Nelson case, where 
the Supreme Court took the 


most useful, there must be consideartion given to what it is possible ut 
unusual step of handing down 
an immediate ruling for a new 


WORKER READER’S QUESTIONNAIRE trial for Steve Nelson and his 


~ Are you a daily (_ ) or weekend (_ ) reader? Check which. . ng defendants, did it break into 
the news. 
3; Yes No | 
Do you frequently find the papers piling up for more ATTORNEY ‘John Abt's mas- 
“leisurely” reading? —- bia | terful argument for a poversal of 
| the Lightfoot conviction went 
virtually unreported sastebie of 


the left-wing press. A decision 


: FEATURES on the Lightfoot case may be 

Generaliy, how would you rate the following: handed dowy at any time be- 

: tween now and next spring; just 

how long it will take is impos- 
sible to predict. 


Many observers at the Court 


Book reviews 
Do you find the erbing difficult to understand at times? Art reviews | were optimistic over the chances 
} of winning at least.a new trial for 


NEW IPR _ Music reviews | 
: NEWS COVERAGE . Peetiteanhe con TS ! | Lightfoot, basing their feelings on 
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r : 
‘NEW REPUBLIC’ URGES UN ACT 

In an editorial entitled “Israel| the aggressor, as we did in Korea, 
Moves,” the weekly magazine,/and. if the aggressor refuses to 
“The New Republic,” expresses| withdraw, we in company with 
concern -for. Israel's security and |other UN members should apply 
urges UN action . against aggres- whatever sanctions are required to 
sion. The editorial concludes: |put down aggression. 

“Despite our concern for Israel’s| “This is unavoidable if we are 
security, the proper response to/to uphold that international sys- 
aggression by. any American Ad-jtem of law on which thé security 
ministration, Republican or Dem-jof all of us depends. To do other- 
ocratic, seems to us clear. If andj|wise is to follow the futile course 
when aggression is established, the}of the “eague of Nations in Ethi- 

| U. S. should demand indictment of opia. 


ae” 


Packing 


~ Shelved for Now 


CHICAGO, — The merger of 
the two meat industry unions 
remained stalled this week 
while some unionists in both or- 
gainzations ‘remained hopeful 
that the postponed merger con- 
vention may soon be called. 


They based their hopes on 
the fact that remaining differ- 
ences between the two unions 
seem minor, in view of the more 
thorny problems which have al- 
ready been worked out success- 
fully in the course of the merger 
discussions. 

Some also predicted that 
difficulties with management in 
putting the new three-year con- 
tract into life would have the 
effect of drawing the two unions 
closer together again. 

* 

LOCAL union leaders said 
here this week that a number of 
“bugs” have arisen in the new 
contract. The packing compa- 
nies, it was pointed out, are less 
inclined to work out these prob- 
lems now that the packing mer- 
ger has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

One unionist reported that 
Swift & Company had tried to 
back out on an agreement to 
adjust wage inequities for work- 
ers operating under some 4,000 
bracket scales. 

Under the new contract, won 
jointly. by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers in the 
course of a joint 10-day strike, 
the. company had agreed to 
make these scales uniform for 
both unions in all plants. The 
great majority of those getting 
pay boosts under these adjusty . 
ments will be members of the - 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 

* 

OTHER complex shop prob- 
lems may be affected by the 
course of the merger, unionists 


* current 


Merger 


said. Automation, speedup, dis- 
crimination, inequities continue 
to be serious problems in this 
industry. 

In a newspaper ad_ breaking 
off plans for the «merger con- 
vention, leaders of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters stated that 
the workers in the industry “will 
not suffer as a result of the fail- 
ure of the merger to be com- 
pleted at this time, because all 
contracts with the major meat 
packing concerns of the nation 
have been completed and will 
not expire for three years.” 


However, the view of others- 


is that any weakening of union 
strength in this period could 
create serious problem in servic- 
ing and enforcing the jointly- 
won contract. | : 

* 

WITH the merger having 
come this far, through repeated 
rifts and major differences, the 
breakdown appears to 
labor observers as a temporary 
delay. 

The issues center mainly 
around the functioning of sec- 
ondary departments and of sec- 
ond level officials. Nevertheless, 


leaders of both unions seem to 


regard the ‘differences as im- 
portant. 

In its angry-worded full-page 
ad, the Amalgamated denied 
that salary cuts were the issue 
and charged that “the last -min- 
ute demands by the UPWA 
were conceived in the hope that 
a well-organized minority could 
possibly take over the prepond- 
erant majority of our 60-year-old 
organization.” 

This in turn brought some 
strong language from UPWA 
president Ralph Helstein, who 
called .this charge 


in view of the fact that UPWA 


‘would be completely outvoted 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Fight Firing 


of Cement 


Strike Leaders in Gary 


GARY, Ind. — The steelwork- 
ers union this week fought to 
reinstate eight leaders of the lo- 
cal union which recently staged a 
five-day strike at the Universal 
Atlas Cement plant. 

To. protest: the stalling tactics 
of the company in a dispute oves 
accumulated grievances, 1,000 
workers walked off their jobs, 

- The plant is owned by the U. S. 

Steel Company, and the workers 

are members of the United Steel- 

workers. 

At the conculsion of the strike, 
the company fired Local 1711 
presidént, Curtis D. Peas, griev- 
anceman Ulmer Bailey and six 
others. 

: * 

THE company has charged 
that the union had “locked “in” 
management and salary person- 
nel. Peas, denied this, stating that 

management could enter by the 

Clark Road gate, while the main 

gate, throu which deat nor- 

mes goto work; was shut ‘tight '' 
. Management 


ee 


ee: ‘ live 


.* e fatenzh: 255° MAF 


nel remained inside the plant for 
an extended period on _ the 
grounds that if they left they 
would not get back again. 

Peas likewise denied’ charges 
that the strike had damaged ro- 
tary kilns and other equipment. 


“ridiculous” 


“_. Votes Count—But So Does Work 


On Issues Among Your Neighbors 


By M. E. . 

We have ‘no regret about the 
election—that it didn’t turn out 
nationally like it did in our pre- 
cinct. 

My wife and I have some re- 
sults to show for our weeks of 
hard work antong these 185 fam- 
ilies who are our neighbors. 

Regardless of which candi- 


dates won, we know that we 


helped a good many people in 
our precinct express themselves 
on the issues in every way that 
they posibly could. 

Maybe the precinct view of a 
national election is a narrow one. 
But we can’t help thinking what 
could happen if hundreds of 
thousands of progressive-minded 
pene across this country would 
work their own precincts as in- 
dependents. 

THERE’S no: doubt that the 
machine really “operates” in Chi- 
cago during that final week. And 
in one day, election day, our 
Democratic ; precinct captain 
worked like a beaver trying to 
make up for what he had failed 
to do all through the campaign. 

But we worked equally hard, 
from sun-up until long after dark. 
My wife stuck close to the polling 
eset I roamed the precinct, 

ringing out the. “friend!y” vot- 
ers, baby-sitting for some while 


6a 


"This is the last of a series of. 
articles written by a_ labor- 
endent election campaign 
orker on his experiences in a 
precinct 


a 


~H-bomb,. Nixon, 
civil rights— —we discussed every-_ 


they voted, literally carrying 
some to the voting booth. 

At the 11th hour, the discus- 
sion of issues in our precinct 


grew hot. Egypt, Hungary, the 
Taft-Hartley, 


things 

AMONG the so-called regular 
Democrats, the Negro families 
on my. block were hardest to con- 


vince. These were the very peo- 
ple who worked hard in the prev- 
ious election when the issues of 
civil rights and Negro represen- 
tation were clear-cut. 

One man had this to sav: “You 
won't have any more civil rights 
in this country tomorrow, after 
the votes are counted, than you 
have today, no matter who wins.” 

I had to agree. But I also had 
an opportunity to point out why 
“ai 2 labor;independent_ peo- 
ple in the community must build 
a permanent organization that 
works-on the issues after elec- 


Precinct Workers” 


tion as well. 

“Nobody's going to do any- 
thing for us unless we do it our- 
selves,” I told him, “and we can 
not win anything sitting-on the 
sidelines.” 

SOME of the independent- 
minded voters in our precinct 
said that if they had their way 
they'd vote for Eisenhower and 
Ketauver. 

A good many people in our 
precinct expressed themselves by 
voting only for our Democratic, 
labor - supported Congressmen, 
shunning the rest of the ticket. 

There were a few, too few, 
who cast a bullet vote for a lib- 
eral candidate running for the 
state legislature. But all through 
the campaign, we found that this 
bullet vote idea was the hatdest — 
thing to get across. 

THE vote tn the precinct was 
gratifying—although I must say it 
didn’t measure up to what I had 
tallied in my canvassing book. 

Werre thinking about the next 
two years.and the kind of legis- 
lative work on issues in our com- 
munity that can pay off big divi- 
dends in the congressional elec- 
tion of 1958. 


from “A -Manual for 
issued by the Labor 
Education Division, Roosevelt University. 
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Hearst Out of Chicago At Last 
As Tribune Buys Out American 


CHICAGO.—Some weeks aft- 
er the event, there are still two 
ways to look at the sale of the 
Chicago American to the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The sale meant that the hat- 
ed William Randolph Hearst, 
for half century a_ reactionary 
influence in Chicago life, has at 
last been driven out of town. 

The other side of the picture 
is this: the equally reactionary 
Tribune has finally won its 50- 
year. circulation war with the 


Hearst press,.a war marked by © 


gangsterism and much _blood- 
shed. 

_* 

THERE were few regrets in 
Chicago at the exodus of Hearst. 
Only the Chicago Daily News 
became aroused over what it 
called a move toward the fur- 
ther monopolization of the press. 
Observers. here thought the 


News was actually more con- 


- cerned with the prospect of the 


Chicago Tribune’s new property 
now giving the News some stif- 
fer competition in the afternoon 


a filth-peddler, 


field. : 

There was also considerable 
worry over the sale by news- 
men on both papers, to — 
sucha sale generally signifies 
consolidation, the loss of ‘obs 
for possibly hundreds, with lit- 
tle protection. The chief union 
in the industry, the Newspaper 
Guild, was smashed at the 
Hearst paper in the course of a 
long and Ditter strike in 1938. 
The Tribune has always been 
open-shop in its editorial and 
business departments, 

The reported selling price of 
12 million was another remind- 
er that newspaper publishing in 
America is a very big business 
and freedom of the press comes 
yery high. 
3 * 

TO MANY Chicagoans who 
have fought Hearst as a pro- 
fascist, a war-monger, a racist, 
the event had 
some real _ significance. 
years of fighting Hearst and_boy- 
cotting his papers would have 


Lightioo t Case Stands 


Out in 


By RICHARD BLAKE 


CHICAGO, — Every: radio, 
newspaper and political plat- 


form.has blared forth about the: 


issue of “freedom” for Poland, 


’ Hungary, and the Near East, 


Yet Pye citizens who wit- 
nessed the historic Lightfoot trial. 
‘nearly wo years 


‘Dur most fundamental freedoms, 


ago, ne ig i 


received almost:iio oui of what 


happened to this case. when it . 
came before our highest tribunal. 


Even “letters to the editor” deal- 


‘ing with this question met an 


iron wall of censorship, while 

whole columns of letters were 

eeblishe on the relative merits 
f Elvis ‘Presigy and: Liberace. : 


.. The total void of any news dn: 


ig Court Test 


the commércial press on the Su- 
preme Court argument in the 
Lightfoot- case underlines the 
starting inconsistency of Ameri- 
can politics on the issue-of free- 
dom and democracy. 

The Lightfoot appeal was 


argued before the Court in the 
Bones week ' of  Octéber; OE 


'-- {Continued on Page 15) bat 


They * 
might have hoped that their. 


ended in a more clear-cut kind 
of victory. The fact is, however, 
that the Hearst papers in Chi- 
cago have lost money heavily for 
many: years. 

Nationally, the Hearst syndi- 
cate which once boasted scores 
of dailies and other publishing 
properties, was reduced to Il 
papers. 

The Chicago American, the 
Herald, the Herald - Examiner— 
these were some of the names 
which marked the struggle of 
Hearst to hang on_in Chicago. . 
He wound up here with a single 


paper with an afternoon circu- 
lation of 524,823, and a Sunday 
edition of 706,407. 


* 


THE bloody warfare between 
the Hearst press and Col. Robert 


R. McCormick's Tribune began 


back in 1910. At that time, Max 
Annenberg was the Hearst cir- 
culation manager, carrying on a 
ruthless battle to drive out Mc-_ 
Cormick with a one-cent morn- 
ing paper. McCormick’s -reply 
was to hire Annenberg at a 
higher salary, reduce the Trib- 
une’s price to one-cent — and 
then the war was really on. 
Both papers hired gunmen to 
ride their trucks, terrorizing 
news vendors who ‘failed to sell 
enough of their papers. In a ser- 
ies of events which first made 
Chicago notorious for gangster- 
ism, Hearst and Tribune gun- 
fia staged gun’ battles on the 
streets of the city. ns 
In sworn testimony. some 


years later? Col. McCormick 


stated: “Theré was a great 


amount of open lawlessness and 
many flagrant violations of the 


dewey > ie AE, ENR, 
acini stems 15). 


at to Do About 


Peace, 


By MAX GORDON 

THE ASTOUNDING fact 
of the1956 elections is that 
‘President Eisenhower won 
by a sweeping majority, but 


the Republican Party lost 
both House and»Senate. Never 


..- Gaethe history of our land did 


the .people split their ballots 
as they did last Tuesday. 
Why? 

The most nearly similar elec- 
tion took place more than 100 
years ago—in 1848, to be pre- 
cise—the Whig Party elected its 
candidate for president, Zachary 
Taylor, by the narrow margin of 
150,000 votes. But the Whigs 
lost both Houses of Congress to 
the Democrats. 

In the 26 presidential elec- 
tions from that day through 
1952, no party ever won the 
presidency and lost both Houses 
of Congress in a presidential 
. year. 

* 

“THE ANSWER seems to be 
that they trusted Ike to keep 
the nation at peace; but they 
did not trust his party—the party 
of big business—to handle their 
bread-and-butter needs. As we 
reported before the elections, 
polltakers everywhere were de- 
scribing people.as saying they 
did not like Vice President Nix- 
on or they did not like Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson or they 
did not like the Republican Par- 
ty, BUT they did not want an- 
other war.-And so they were go- 
ing to vote for Eisenhower. 

When you consider how hard 


it is to split a ballot in some 
places, you must conclude that 
despite the immense Eisenhower 
popular majority—he got about 
98 percent of the vote cast—Re- 
publican Party is definitely the 
minority party in politics today. 


“Going My Way? 


Even with that sweep for the 

head of the ticket, the GOP 

vote for congressional and gov- 

ernorship candidates was small- 

er than the Democratic vote. 
* 


WHY DID the people v vote 
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Negro Vote Shift 
Fallout Danger :-»-»- 


—_ 


Prosperity, Civil Rights 


Eisenhower was in office when 
the Korean War was called off. 
He went to Geneva to talk 
things over with the Russians, 
British and French. 

He was helped enormously 
by the Middle East war develop- 
ments a week before the elec- 
tions. He immediately pledged 
to keep all Americans out of the 
shooting, while Adlai Stevenson 
implied strongly that he favor- 
ed the British and French. What- 
ever gains Stevenson had made 
with his forthright campaign to 
bar further H-bomb tests went 
out the window as a result of 
these developments. 

The startling ballot-splitting 
also showed the increasing in- 
dependence of the nation’s vot- 
ers from traditional party al- 
legiances, as well as a weaken- 
ing of machine control. People 
voted on issues and men, rather 
than on party tradition. There 
was some remarkable cases. of 
political discrimination. 

For instance, Eisenhower car- 
ried Idaho overwhelmingly. But 
the people defeated Sen. Her- 
man. Welker, arch - reactionary 
McCarthyite. 

Eisenhower carried Pennsylvania 
and Colorado’ by — substantial 
margins. But the GOP Senate can- 
didates in these two states, both 
intimate friends of Ike for whom 
he campaigned vigorously, were 
defeated by two young Democratic 
liberals—Joseph Clark in Pennsy!l- 
vania John Carroll in Colorado. 

Two other intimate friends of 
the President, both of whom he 
personally asked to make the race, 


(Continued on Page 12) 


for Eisenhower for peace? In 
some part, this is an accident of 
history. Democrats were in of- 
fice when the first and second 
world wars broke, and especial- 
ly when the Korean War was 
‘started: But more important, 


How to Secure the Mid- Fast Peace 


Israel s Future 


ie A. B. MAGIL 
DEAR BEN: 


IT WAS GOOD seeing you the other night. 
But I could have kicked myself for having gotten 
into a hassle with you over the Israeli - Egypt 
business. Not that there isn’t plenty to discuss about that 


tragic development. But both of us got heated and neither 
shed much light. That's why I'm writing you now, trying 


to talk as calmly and clearly as 
I can about a matter that means 
so much to you, to me, to mil- 
lions of American Jews and non- 
Jews. 

I know. how close Israel’s cause 
is to your heart: Let me only 
tay T think i is no less clos to 
mine even though I — s 
| do 50 many of - 


f Israel. I-with 


women and children bombed by 
Egyptian and other Arab planes. 
I saw homes and farm settle- 
ments destroyed. And I witness-* 
ed the heorism of the people.of 
Israel who, aided by Czechoslo- 
vak arms, hurled back the armies 
of five Arab states and brought 


peace to their homeland. 
But.there was no. peace. For 
nearly eight years Israel has been . 


So, Nov. 6 is past 
and a nation asks 
“Where do we _ go 
from here?” 

Over 60,000,000 
Americans who voted 
want peace, progress 


and prosperity. Will a 


Cadillac Cabinet give 


it to them? Nimety 
percent of the press 


plumped for Ike and 


seetiach St 


4 exs and fellaheen of Egy 


- Egypt's Stake 


By ART SHIELDS 
IMPERIALISM is drenching Africa with 
blood again. The weapons are different now 
than in 1882 when Prime Minister Gladstone 
burned Alexandria and bombarded Port Said. 


For Eden and Mollet are murdering the dark- 


skinned people of Egypt 
faster in 1956. They are mur- 
dering them with high- 
powered Corsair bombers from 
American. production lines and 
with rapid fire artillery instead 
of smooth bore cannon... . 
But the imperialists’s aims are 
the same as 74 years ago, They 
aim to put the chains of imper- 


ialism on the Nile land. again. 
They aim to. squeeze:-the . -work- 


ples who might want to rebel. 
This is the challenge that 
Egypt is bravely meeting as she 
fights and calls on foreign volun- 
teers to fight at her side. 
IMPERIALISM HAS meant 
murder—mass murder—and 57 
bery from. the beginning. 
meant murder and ro nes 
when the British looted India. 
And when og shot captured | 
18S and mach a ee comes 


peaceful in 
vg ‘ontinu ed on % 


o 


tree nl cn sea 
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| The Need Is Growing—Our Situation Is. 


A DROP in contributions 
to The Worker's - $50,000 
fund. campaign last week, 


at a time when our needs 
are piling up, has made our sit- 
uation peri ous. We received 
only $2,000, smallest weekly - 
amount so far. We ned $5,000 © 
a week. 

As many a contributor put it: 
“This is no time for us to be 
without The Worker.” 

The nation has just gone 
through another hot-contested 
campaign which brought more 
than 60,000,000 Americans out 
on Election Day. This great 
trek to the polls was not just 
machine-produced, as much of 


SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER 11, 1956 


" Received last week ___ $2,053" 
Total to date $14,343 
Still to go $35,657 

Make all checks and money 
orders paybale to Robert W. 
Dunn.* Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, N.Y. 


X. =e 


It was ‘peg by a wide 
desire of the people to register 
their position on the issues close 
to them—peace, prosperity, civil 
rights. 

Whether they voted for Eis- 
enhower or Stevenson, this is 
what the great majority figured 
they were voting for. Most 
thought they had a better chance 


hower, a smaller number with 
Stevenson. 


Now, the question is how they 
are to get what they thought 
they were voting for. Too often, 
they believe they have done their 
job simply by casting a ballot. 
The rest, they figure, is up to 
the people they elected. 

They're dead wrong. The elec- 
tion battle makes ,the politicians 
promise things the people want. 
These promises can be of help 
in forcing the politicans to “pay 
off.” But they can be so only 
if the people continue to faght 
for this “pay-off.” 


As we see it, then, what faces 
the nation now is the organiza- 


$10; Brooklyn ‘friend, $5; 
$3; Amalgamated, NY, B., %5; 
mated, NY, 335; Tompkins Sa. area, 
Garment workers, 
$10; 
NY, RBA, $2; 
lyn, IRC, $2; 
Queens, $145; Chicago, LM, 


sure for genuine peace moves, 


for the program of economic se- 
curity promised by both parties, 
for civil rights. 

We think The Worker can be 
helpful in spurring such move- 
ments, and we want to be on 
the scene to do just that. 

Whether we are or not de- 


pends on the response of you— 


the reader—to the fund cam- 


paign. It has got to pick up, 
and fast!. 
| OCTOBER 30 


-New York D.U., $20; New York, M. M 


$91; 


Coalgate, Okla, P.K. $3; 


New York, P.N.,; 
Amalga- 
$31; 
Brooklyn, M.P., 
Midtown 
New York, PRN, $2; Brook- 
From Buffalo friends, via 
$10; Philadel- 


to’ get these things with - Eisen- 


tion of wide movements of pres- 


Committee $10; 
NOVEMBER 1 
Square, NY, $10; Riverdale, 


; Williamsburg, 
” $3: Bronx friends of Ella, $15; Bronx 
readerd, $10; MAdwood, Brooklyn, $40; 
New York, Grace, $150; 
NOVEMBER 2 
East Side, New York, H.8S., $1; Brooklyn, 
L.H., $10;. East New York, $8; Chicago, 
MEK 35; Cleburne, Texas, SRR, 10; 
: New 
readers, $12. 

Newark, J.B. via New York Bookshop, 
$10; New York friend via New York Book- 
$5; Brighton Beach, B., $10; Denver, 

HZ, via John Gates, %; Jefferson School 
firend via John Gates, $10; Anonymous 
a John Gates, $1; Biddeford, Maine HA, 
Woodstock, NY. $10; St. Paul, Minn., 

Sen: Cleveland, $67; Chicago, $120: Mid- 
town, NY sustainer, $2; Westbrook, Connr., 
$2; Washington, D.C. meeting with Alan 
Max, $365; New Haven Conn., $2: Western 
Old Timer, $5; Southern reader, $20: Con- 
necticut Freedom of Press Committee, $123; 


phia, JK, $15; St. Louis Freedom of Press 


Bronx teamster, $39. 


York businessmen, — 


it used to be years ago. 


BBe a 3 ° 
Mid-East Powder Keg Still Sputtering 

A shaky cease-fire agreement still awaits United Nations stiffening as the Middle East powder-keg continues to sput- 
ter. Despite face-saving contortions in London and Paris, it is openly admitted that the British-French- Israeli invasion of Egypt 


cround toa halt Tuesday night considerably short of its objectives. Various reasons for this failure are given, but — all add 


up to the massive force of world public opinion acting both 
inside and out of the UN. What stands out is that the two 
main Anglo-French objectives: seizure of the Suez Canal 
under the guise of “protection” | 
and the overthrow of President cease-fire with reservations that 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, were. not} leave the question of peace in the 
ac thieved. The British and French‘ Middle East clouded with uncer- 
~ forces captured Port Said and Port| tainty. This underlines the need 
Fuad at the northern entrance of|for keeping up the pressures that 
the canal atter meeting Egyptian | forced the British and French ‘to 
resistance described in a London | desist from their venture in old-. 
dispatch to the New ove Times style Peper ete: | py car 
Nov. 7) as “heavier than antici-| against a weak nation nghting for el 
> Ye” ii oe’ thek pushed south! full independence. ” ee es ag saw? sree the 
and seized Ismailia by the time of} What caused London and Paris ee ERR: Middie Kast and Nort rica. 
the cease-fire, but that left them. to back down? “There are manv ee 3 * {> 
still only half-way to Suez at the! possible “answers,” writes Drew : Finally, there was the tremend- 
southern entrance. Middleton from London in the No- ous weight of the peoples of the 
* vember 7’ New York Times. He lists world. This was expressed not 
only in the UN Assembly vote of 


“These * ‘protective” measures al-| them: “very heavy public, as op- Be ta Wi katte of hk cones Bre 
so caused the Egyptian government {posed ws ibe Soviet aithade; tt resolution, but in the solidarity 
fa Math es Gat aed by es [pressure of the United States.” actions of the Asian and African 
Ships’ ang Other /Cpstecies. ‘S| The powerful offensive launched resto Sey 
estimated chat it will tke, thee the Mriuah Labor Party in at be Fagetien govenmmcats sop 
séiiting of hi .s will a illi ro liament was backed by a tremend- for example, announced that more} pied the whole of the Sinai Penin- 
of dollars in atin jet ‘ai eden. saat so iogem of the trade unions than 2 950,000 Chinese were ready| sula up to within some ten miles 
tries using the canal, but the big- a — einai matt Ai tous! to go to Kgypt to aid its fight| . o ean en as well as the 
gest . losers will be the British against-the aggressors. aza Strip, where more than 200,- 
whose ships constitute more than meeting in Trafalgar Square, with One of the big question marks js; 000 Ara refugees are concen- 


half the. waterway’s. traffic. — dacrgeane ay peed ger a a — the implementation of the cease-| tated. 
What's more: fire in régard to Israel. On launch- The Israelis lost no time in adopt- 


under the UN|~ . ‘ep yy ar defeat.” 1 f ing measures t tegrate thi 
cease-fire resolution of Nov. 2, This popular movement sharp-| The Soviet proposal for joint) ing its invasion of Egypt, the Israeli Oo integrate this 
which the British and French gov-| ened Flatt & end divisions sieht military action by the United States} government stated its aim. w-s to Suclt area; much larger than Israel 
emments now profess to accept,|the ruling class itself, as indicated|#0d the Soviet Union, under UNjeliminate the fedayeen bases trom| ‘self, economically with Israel. 
they- must withdraw all their armed|},y the ‘resignation nfs leading |#uthority, to end the Middle East} which Egyptian commandes had Pe, ad the Ben yg gpa 
forces from’ E These are to be} British official, Anthony Nutting, aggression, though rejected ~by)ogganized sporadic murder and pil- pee ee of ‘ : - t | re oobi 


replaced by a ial UN com-] yfinict f Stote the Foreign| Washington, also caused Eden and | lage operations against Israe!. How- 
mand foree voted by the General othce Cells pF sk p= Mollet to do some sober thinking’ ever, the Israeli army—evideutly by (Continued. on Sy Doda Diaeth 12) 


Assembly last Monday, “to secure} the ce on Egypt. Assignment y. S. A 
leton, the gov- vs 


and supervise the cessation of hos-| According to M 


tilities in accordance with all the!erpment feared that if the protest 

terms” of the Nov. 2 resolution. /|movement continued, “a general 

The British, French and Israelis}election would be inevitable” and 
have hedged their acceptance of a this “would result in a smashing 

WELL, THAT was some 

broadcast on CBS this 

>< Ste . Buda- 

"CON; guna tke 


PROTEST DIXIECRAT ROLE 
ing ... Wars, rumors of 


wars.... Anyway the sun's 
ing Toward: P sturdy legs. . Know whtt goes . take that and that 


still shining, skys blue 
ov > . we're voting for, sonP... the and that and that... . One ma 
magia Ind 1ansummer ind of political climate this day _ vote. . . » Add it up, ladies. “ 
* ae a ay Ironic ... Over is.... Wonder if he got any Well, I know what everybody 
ONE of the most sheen 
cant revelations in the Eisen-' 


there bombs bursting in Strontium-90 in his milk this HOPES> he’s voting. for. - . 
air. morning... . That story in this peace; prosperi » progress—that's 

hower landslide is the size-'ca in Mississippi, giving 

_able shift of Negro voters to vali ity to the Republican claim 


Some day to — Times says its in his what every can te offered the 
milk. . Lovely thought... he" 
Ike says there’s. no prob j 
a Republican Presidential can- th@t the Mississippian was “a stink-' 


yote .. . won- pert again 8 ‘ . How’s p> old 
. «,? VeI ybod ta In 
Gee, it 2D Be If that cop knew it he'd run you a . 
Ibatr und th ks of off: the premises, kid, you re the 
‘ing albatross” aro e necks o 
didate for the first time since 1932. | the Reniteents, And Giiiediounh: 


a long line about Heaven ain’t going —_— 
outside the * £ . -. Hope we get it, vn ‘i 
building. Fi best ence | ever saw. ... Good bye 
Negroes, North and South, vote _| Leoks good, a next eleoticn. , Well, it’s 4 beae: 
samplings show, increased their “anlegee ger Bie cosy sm a toma NICE AND QUIET inside tee here ;. . sun shin- 
pane ll vote ‘from 22 percent’ heading important committees on 
in 1952 to 45 percent last Tues-jthe basis of 


guess the here. . . . Guess everybody’s g, sky blue, still quiet up 
ther: 
day. ‘Among the reasons for the ® The weak Democratic Party| ° 


early morning voted alread , | 

y this morning. . . « « Well, let's see what 
| rush is over. .Big crush will come after work, it says on ‘the — here 

shift, according to political observ- civil rights platform plank. 

ers, are: © Stevenson’s position on the 


. Lord what es 
a beautiful day. .. leaves still “Cad 1) picked this time. a : so ele a 
oss thactrec . :. bauka Siaatibed . 5 
By ‘ae cons nell with the registry books . : 
The succession of . Egyptian crisis, implying support to) 20¢¥m>. t West they call “ves ma’am, that’s my name” 

Eastland (D-Miss.) to the wanton aggression against 
ma of the Senate Judiciary Egypt by Britain and France. 
Spebinen at ia er of nae ® The fact that only oon 


it good Republican weather... 

farmers can come out... won- tiger te ra = 
Republicans as the of rac-|gro ate get i as 
ism in the Democratic Party. | | sienalte checahated 
tia aie pers, supported the : Demecratic} : 


der how they'll vote today. . aol 
they seem as 

, Did Benson spread ie mil- Aunt Annie... wéll, I've voted 
‘ lions around fool Se: See long time. wonder if 

pe PLS ae 

ned tO AG ing. 2 situation. 
hom Pager). o's bey 
i) wOaees eg” 


ow 


> 
Fema, ~ 


a view of their concern about 
imiting Soviet influence in that 
} ire2. 
i A third factor was undoubtedly 
J. S. pressure. The- Eisenhower 


\dministration’s sponsorship of the 
JN’ cease-fire resolution was dic- 
‘ated both by outraged’ public 
f opinion here and abroad and by 
| the desire of U.S. big business and 
the Pentagow strategists to prevent 
f the British and French from 


BEN GURION 


prearrangement with the British 
and French—struck toward the 
Suez Canal, far from the fedayeen 
bases. 

Encountering only light Egyp- 
tion resistance, the Israelis. oecu- 


stMaus AUINORyY ©£40e 


Only possible electioneerin good old secret ballot, bless 
the kid. on the ‘tricycle t it. 

. Would make a good =" WHERE'S THE penis td 
tion poster . . . that’s what its Oh, yes, here it is... . Always 
all about, I guess .. . that kid have trouble with it . . . oka , im 
on his tricycle . . . nice lookin in .. . now let's see. . . .. There’s 
lad, blue eyes, towsled head, the little lever . ... down she 


‘early stages of the campaign. 
® The refusal of the Democrats 
to take issue with the racist asser- 


tions made by Eastland vera his 


hello; ap. < «Just Foted f 
Go on, kid,: stay.there,: 


that si Faris 3 ak 
Faas b wae : 
Jha ihe Work-dagsn't,end.teday,, oles: frets! 


16 EAN Fomin ara eveg hte Mcots ids 


k ue ethers Seated aleved ce Sing't 
amen “ey wns by 


r aoraaie 


. base ts ee eu 


. 
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! New York Play Slave-Catcher for Florida? 


‘By ABNER W. BERRY | 


At Stake-The Freedom of Willie Reid 


THE NAME of Willie H. Reid, an obscure Negro farm laborer, may some day become almost as famous as that of Homer Plessy, the New 
Orleans in who refused in 1890 to occupy a segregated street car seat. Plessy was arrested and fined for disobeying the newly-writen jimcrow 
laws, carried his appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court and lost. Reid became intangled with 
_ was railroaded to 15 years on the chain-gang in March, 1950. Had he remained on the 
chain-gang he might have died an obscure farm laborer, a convict who had lived on 
the periphery of society. But Reid escaped from the chain-gang in 1952 and made his 


- ‘way to New York where he was 
arrested and held for extradition. 
Because there was an NAACP, 
Reid was defended, his imme- 
diate. extradition stopped by 
court action. 

He had to go 

to court only 

because Gover- 

nor Averell 

Harriman rou- 

tinely signed ¥ 

Reid's _extradi- 

tion warrant 

without a 

thought of the 

ec i r¢umstances | 
surrounding the case. 

At this point I was introduced 
to the Willie Reid case. It was 
just a “case” to me then, for it 
was not possible to know the man 
then being held without bail in 
City Jail. To me, a reporter and 
columnist, there were many 
questions and angles to the Reid 
case. _ 

Why did the Governor sign 
the warrant so speedily? Under 
what law did the Governor act 
in honor of Florida “justice,” so 
well known for its anti-Negro 
bias? What ,were the preroga- 
tives. of the Governor? How far 
can courts go in granting relief 
to refugees from Deep South 
“justice?” 

I began the story by calling 
the Governor's counsellors in Al- 
bany to find out under what law 
they had advised the Governor 
to act. Counsellors Alfred J.. Cal- 
lahan, Bernard J. Ruggieri and 
Herbert Evans all assured me 
that the Governor was compelled 
by law and the U. S. Constitution 
“as interpreted by the U. S, Su- 
preme Court’ ‘to extradite Willie 
Reid. So I had to dig up the an- 
swer to that one. I found it in a 
decision rendered more than 100 
years. ago by U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice 9 a Taney, the 
same man who had issued the 
now infamous Dred Scott de- 
cision against run-away slaves. 

* ' 


JUSTICE Taney ruled eb 


the State of Kentucky, refusing © 


to order the extradition of a 
white man who had fled to Ohio 
after being charged with aiding 
runaway slaves..No Governor or 
 gtate, Justice Tancy ruled, .can 
be forced by mandamus to extra- 
dite an = criminal, add- 
ing that the duty in such cases is 
only “moral.” Since lawyers in- 


Fugitive’s Attorney 


; 
, Sigil all 


y 


Daily Worker 
through its columns what I was 


the 


cases of Governors refusing to 
extradite, I confronted Albany 
officials with my findings. They 
fell back on the “moral” obliga- 
tion in telephone talks with me, 
but continued to peddle the 
“law” and “Constitution” .in an- 
swer to. letters. 


But what about the law, itself? 


I sought advice from a retired 
lawyer who had a long experi- 
ence in fighting extradition cases. 
From him I learned that a “Uni- 
form Criminal Extradition Law” 
had been adopted by 40 states, 
and that model for such a law 
was framed at a conference call- 
ed in 1926 by the Justice Depart- 
ment. Both New York and Flor- 
ida were among the 40 states 
adopting the law. 


Now what did the law say? It 
gave the Governor the right to 
ask the Attorney General or a lo- 
cal District Attorney to conduct 
an investigation in the circum- 
stances surrounding the case of 
the man whose extradition was 
requested. And the Governor 
could act on what his agents 
recommended. The law further 


Ex 
‘ ‘ NS ~~” 


ee *e"aXe 
2” ne eu 


GOV. HARRIMAN 


This was one of the positive sides 
of the “states rights” issue. 


* 


WHEN all of this was brought 
to the attention of the Gover- 
nor’s counsellors, they called my 
attention to the “Woodall case” 
—that of a Negro who had ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court against extradition, basing 
his case on the Eighth Amend- 
ment’s injunction against crue 
and unusual punishments. The 
Supreme Court ruled in the 
Woodall case that state courts 
cannot rule on whether prison- 


- ers were subjected to cruel and 


unusual punishments. . 


This issue, the high court said, 
was the province of the states 


-against which the charge was 


made, Lawyers in extradition 
cases were pessimistic because 


‘this decision was interpreted: by 
judges to mean that their function 
was to see that extradition papers 


were technically in order. 
During all of this time, the 


made known 


digging up about the law and 
Governor's —— 
Ill, Reid’s at- 


criminal was tried and 


convict 
/ 


@e---——— -we -  S 


the same would apply to a state 
court. After reading the court 
record of Reid’s conviction, 
Friedman concluded that the 
conviction was null and void 
and asked N. Y. Supreme Court 
Justice Benedict D. Dineen for 
the right to prove his assumption 
by taking depositions in Florida. 
The request was granted last 
February. 


Meantime, the Greater New 
York Industrial Council and 
other labor groups began to pep- 
per Harriman with » acne to 
act for Reid’s freedom. Harriman 
threw them a bone by freeing 
Walter Crenshaw, a Negro re- 
fugee from Alabama, who had 
served 24 years of a life sentence 
because he had killed a white 
man in defending his brother 
against attack. But in freeing 
Crenshaw WHarriman and _ his 
counsellorsydid not challenge the 
nature of Alabama justice; they 
held that Crenshaw had “paid 
his debt to society,” agreein 
with Gov. James Folsom uid 
other Alabama officials in the 
matter. 


A few weeks before Justice 
Dineen was to make his. final 
ruling in the Reid case, Daniel 


Gutman, Gov. Harriman’s chief 
legal advisor, made another 


=e . ~ a4 a 


statement on the Reid case. If 
permitted the Governor to- grant 


Florida “justice” when he engaged 


in a gambling fight and 


rare 
AP NE 2 - 
ical > ‘ 


hal 


od 


tradition at his own discretion. 
Reid got an adverse decision in — 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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or withdraw his warrant of ex- 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


Awakening USSR Unions 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


MOST. world attention is 
currently drawn to the east 
European socialist. democ- 
racies where popular pres- 
sure is forcing speedier 
democratization and other de- 
partures from Stalin-era prac- 
tices. But there are also 
some very significant develop- 
ments in that direction within 
the Soviet Union itself, although 


less spectacularly. My interest 


at the moment 

is a 10,000- 

word editoriz 

that feature 

the Septembe: 

(No. 13) issue 

of “Kommun. 

ist” the theo- 

retical maga- 

zine of _ the 

Comm unist 

Party of the 

Soviet Union, the most authora- 
tative guide to Soviet policy. It 
is on “Building of Communism 
and the Trade Unions.” 


The editorial is almost revolu- 
tionary in the scope of its exam- 
ination and. the tasks it sets for. 
the Soviet labor organizations. I 
say almost revolutionary because 
it implies tremendous changes 
for the unions.from.the life they 
led for decades. The unions are 
looked upon as the-means for a 
needed’ awakening ‘of mass ac- 
tivity and initiative from below. 

We are not dealing here with 


some minor aspect of Soviet life. 


The editorial discloses there are 
45 million members in the 
USSR’s unions. This is more 
membership than in all the 
unions of West Europe and 
United States combined. 

The statistics of “Kommunist” 


apparatus for adm “ 
: See ae “Welfare” find a, | 


1002000 > @hidii ' it 
safety and labor protection; I,- 


100,000 organizers and activities 
in union cultural activity; 442,- 
000 more are involved in con- 
trols of supply. of workers’ needs, 
feeding provisions, etc. Numer- 
ous pe fields, including wage 
scale committees and consumer 
affairs occupy some 5,000,000 
trade unionists. In. all, says the 
“Kommunist” there are a total 
of 16 million who represent the 
“live personal participation of the 
working masses in social and gov- 
ernment functions through their 


unions, 
* 


BUT, “Kommunist” finds, the 
work of the unions very weak 
and the initiative of their mem- 
bers has been stifled in many re- 
spects. Many unions are sharp- 
ly criticized for lack of “mili- 
tancy. 

“Kummunist’ goes back to the 
post-revolutionary days’ when 


_ Lenin fought some in the Com- 


munist Party who minimized or 
entirely eliminated the role of 
unions in the period of socialism. 
Lenin stressed that the role of 
the unions, far from diminishing, 
increases as the people progress 
through socialism to Commun- 


ism. j 


But while.under capitalism the 
struggles of the unions have a 
class character, after the work- 
ers take power, they continue a 
“classless economic” struggle 
gree bureaucracy, perversion 
of the Soviet government machin- 
ery, in defense of the material 
and spiritual interests of the 
workers, etc. And “Kommunist” 
adds that the Soviet appartus has 
“far from outlived manifestations 
of bureaucracy and there is still 
a great deal of hardness and an 
inhuman attitude towards work- 


observes that 


ers. 
“Kommunist” 
now, 39 years after the revolu- 


tion, there are still some who 


ize. the role of «ions a 


~ “Qne reason for the appear- 


Mi 


ance of such views—is the cult 
of the individual—the inescap- 


‘able result of which has been 


the limitation of the activity of 
the masses, belittling: of the role 
of mass organizations of the 
working people, among them the 
unions.” 


The magazine observes that 
this frend (developed under 
Stalin’s leadership—G.M.) was 
also reflected in the weak theo- 
retical work of unions on their 
role after the revolution, so that 
“in the past 15-20 years not one 
significant theoretical work has 
appeared om the role of unions 
from a Marxist viewpoint.” The 
CPSU proceeds from the Lenin- 
ist view, says the editorial, that 
the role of unions “does not di- 
minish but, to the contrary, ‘in- 
creases’ as the people come 
closer te Communism. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that their activ- 
ity must not drop but rise.” 

* 

“WHY?” asks the paper. “Be- 
cause’ with the spread and 
strengthening of Communism all 
the greater becomes the activ- 
ity of the masses, their crea- 
tive energy and initiative and 
their ability to attract new mil- 
lions of working people for a 
conscious planned struggle for 
Communism.” 


Preceeding de- 


from the 


cision of the 20th Congress of 


some of the unions them- 
tlt Le 2s a ; 
ive — AROMAT AR their func Ai ah 


the CPSU for a program to “de- 
cisively lift the 3 of the unions” 
and Khrushchev’s criticism of the 
unions for lack of militancy, 
“Kommunist” leveled some very 
sharp criticism. We can only 
ive a few samples of it from 
the very lengthy document: 

“It must be plainly said that 
many of the union organizations 
do not carry on this struggle 
with sufficient perserverance. Be- 


rh Z 2 
; : . 
—, .: 
we 7s ¢ ¢. > « f 
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NOTED CANCER EXPERT ee 


Danger of Strontium-90 Fi 
Was Concealed for Two Years 


THE EISENHOWER Administration kept secret for two years the facts about the danger of 
strontium contamination of milk. This has been disclosed by Dr. Evarts A. Graham, one of the na- 


tion’s leading cancer specialists. Dr. Graham is from St. Louis and is former chairman of the Board} to: 


of Regents of the American Col- 
lege Surgeons and past president 
of the International Society of Sur- 
geons. 

In 1954, Graham revealed last 


week, the Administration “consid- 
ered the danger from strontium-90 
in our food serious and worthy of 
urgent attention.” A program for 
the large scale pnrification. of milk 
was proposed. | 

But today, two years later, when ' 
according to Graham, the * ‘burden 
of strontium-90 comprises a pub-' 
lic health problem of serious mag-; 
nitude,” the Eisenhower. adminis- 
tration has pooh-poohed the dan- 
gers to America a to mankind 
from H-bomb fallout. : | 


It has Da naman denied the 
existence of any serious problem,” 
according to Graham. 


“Even if tests were suspended 


ington, D. C. 


iesue of Oct. 28, 
told that extensive bomb fall-out 


“The session was further told 


Geiger Counter Luncheon 


SAN FRANCISCO—Admiral Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Commission, is using a Geiger counter on his own seafood while 
telling the American people nuclear weapons tests have not 
dangerously increased radiation peril, according to a copyrighted 
story in the Contra Costa County (Calif.) Labor Journal. - 

.The Labor Journal said this information was given it last 
week by William Dimler, business manager of Contra Costa 
Plumbers & Pipefitters Local 159, who just returned from a 
| special training course of the Atomic Law Institute in Wash- 


“Dimler related to the Labor Journal,” 
“that at this special seminar the participants were 


with radioactivity. Fish eat the algae and become-contaminated. 


was in an important and responsible post in the AEC that Strauss 
is so aware of this danger that he eats no seafood unless it has 
been subjected to the Geiger counter test for presence of radio- 
active matter due to atomic fall-out. 


the paper said in its 


taints the algae in open waters 


y a person who until recently 


now this. situation would persist 
essentially unimproved for 25 supply,” Graham declared. “surely 
years, Graham warns. ‘the people who were drinking the 
* ‘milk should have been informed.” 
GRAHAMS CHARGES sare * 
based on facts uncovered by Dr.| LIBBY CAME to the conclusion, 
W. F. Libby, member of the Atom. as Graham phrased it, that. chil. 
ic Energy Commission, which must dren now being born will absorb 
have been known to the Admin- from milk,and carry in their life- 
istration. ‘times a burden of strontium 90 
On March 1, 1954, the AEC ex- that may average one percent of 
woo fa a hydrogen bomb of a type the amount which the Internation- 
nown to be an extremely copious!al Commission on Radiological 
producer of stronium 90. Recently Protection has agreed is the danger 
released data show that the fallout level for an adult who is exposed’ 
from his bomb caused a sharp rise,to radiation for medical purposes 
in the strontium 90 content. of!or in his occupation. 
American milk between March and| Graham felt that Libby’s esti-) | 
August, 1954. mate was too “liberal” because it) 
‘s a result Libby himself under-' was established for “use in care- 
tows on Au . 9, 1954, to investi- fully controlled medic: al and occu- 
gate meht of removing stronti- pational situations.” When, instead, 
um 90 from milk. Only three days “an entire population is exposed to 
later Libby “urgently suggested radiation” the “danger” is ten times 
“the institution of an engineering as hazardous, Graham felt. | 
st: CY which will give cost estimates | “Thus, for today s children Lib- 
fe such purification procedures.” | by’ s estimate should be raised’ 
“* the Government was suffi-' {rom one percent to ten percent 0} 
olentiy alarmed to consider such the “permissible maximum.” 
an enormous undertaking as the | & 
Ja: “~--¢ale purificetion of our oar FURTHERMORE,GRAHAM | 


oe 


Meany and Curran Square Off 


‘this revised estimate may be in- 


| sidered hazardous when applied to 


points out, the British Medical 
Council has warned that “even 


adequate in view of the well-known | 
sensitivity of growing children to 


radiation, and the particularly in- 
sidious damage of strontium-90.” 

The British council suggested 
that it would be “prudent” to raise 
this estimate by ten times. 

This would bring Libby’s esti-' 
mate of Strontium-90 level in to- 
days children, says Graham, “up 
to the amount which is to be con- 


large populations. The danger to 


'be feared is an increased incidence | slight shift to 


in bone tumor and other forms of 


H-tests Will 
Be Resumed 
In the Spring 


SAN FRANCISCO. — A new 
series of atomic bomb tests will 
be conducted next Spring at the 
Nevada test area north of Las 
Vegas, according to Pierson, 
ee Civil Defense direc- 


NEGRO VOTE SHIFT 


(Continued from Page 2) 


which had prevailed for —_ than 
20 years. (For 20 
Pittsburgh ss 
the Republicans. year only 
the Chicago < supported 


the Democrats.) ‘ 


PROBABLY the most dramatic 
evidence of the Negro voters ift 
was shown in the 14th Congres- 
sional District of Baltimore carried 
in 1952 by Stevenson by a two-to- 
one edge, but carried by Ike 3-2 


. Tuesday. 


Roughly the same thing happen- 
ed in the Negro communities of 


‘Richmond, Va., and Louisville, Ky. 


Figures are not available for Mont- 
gomery, Ala., but it is felt that 
there, too, Ne o voters shifted to 
Eisenhower ai ing the Republican 
plurality run up in that town for 
the first time since Reconstrutcion 
days. 


In Harlem, although there was! manent shift by 


a drop of five percent in the Dem- 
ocratic vote, the Republicans were 
snowed under. The line also held 
in Michigan industrial cities, with 
Democrats being returned with 
comfortable margins where they 
held seats. 

In Chicago the experience was 
about the same as in New York, 
with the South Side and other Ne- 
gro communities showing only a: 


‘nominees. 
* 


REP, ADAM C. POWELL, the, 


‘Harlem Democrat, who switched 


the Republican | 
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ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 


Tuesday's vote represents a per- — 
Negroes to the 
Republican Party, and he added: 


“It does show that the Negro 
people are standing up as Ameri- 
can men and women, thinking for 
themselves and voting as indepen- 


dents.” 


The fact that in most. instances 
where Negro voters shifted to 
‘Eisenhower they gave large plural- 
ities to, Democratic Congressional 
candidates seems to confirm what 
Rep. Powell said. For it was im- 

plied by some Negroes and stated 


outright by others that they were 


voting for President Eisenhower 


to the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket in as the only manner left open to 


_\the late stages of the campai 


hinted that he would leave ye 
Democratic Party unless it got rid 

of “creeping - Eastlandism a 
gave increased “patronage benefit. | 


Br Negroes and Puerto Ricans.” 


Powell was not ready to say that 


Se ee 


the New York Waterfront 


f a letter he sent to Curran. 
che letter he sharply criticized ia 
ran for having publicly called for 
support of the unaffiliated Interna- 
tional! Longshoremen’s Association 
on Oct. 15, just a day before the 
NLRB poll which -the AFL-CIO 
International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, which was backed by 

Meany, contested the ILA. 

The ILA trounced the ILB by 
the pr Age majority of 11,827 
w to 7,428, despite Meany’s special 
By GEORGE MORRIS ) appeal to the longshoremen for the 


ANOTHER struggle _be-' latter group. | 

tween top leaders of the AFL-. Mame yerik: letter to oe fol- 

lowed the latter's secon ter to, 

open with George Meany, (@', am VB presen 
AFL-CIO president, and _Jos- 2 


the election victory with more ener- 

eph Curran, president of the | getic measures to clean racketeer- 

National Maritime Union and ™& Practices out of the ILA. 
v.ce-president of the federa-' In the letter to Bradley, Curran 


tion, squaring off in public! ILA victor ie 
ry,as a blow to the Bi- 
over the New York dock situa- State Waterfront Commission and 
tion. Niceties went*to the winds as the imposition of government con-| Mr 
Meany went so far as to question|trol over. unions and hiring and as! 
the prepriety of Cuvran’s continued a defeat of “individuals who want-' 
ae on the federation’s,ed eontrol for no other- purpose: 
_ Etnieal Practices Committee while|than to advance their interests at 
Curran stood his ground and call-'the expense of the longshoremen.” 
ed for a showdown in the next! - Curran’s letter of support for the 
m: of the executive council in| ILA was addressed to er The |i 
~The on Jan. 23. latter was most bitter, in his 


etter | 
Lit ibe benoaeiaeneeate made|NMU a tne’ ce publ by ng, 
Soren Sn ene by Seony bw, be’ ore the AFL head had 


ters (Curran’s) represent, efforts to 
jattached great significance to the}@pproach the longshore problem on 


National Maritime Union policy im 


n, opportunity to read it. | 


“This served as notice to the 
longshoremen of New York City 
that there was one AFL-CIO offi- 
cial who was sympathetic to rotten 
elements that have exploited them 
for many years, wrote Meany. 


Charging that Curran: aims to 
“help these hoodlums to maintain 
their control,” Meany said he does 
not regret his own stand on the 
New York dock situation. That had 
cost the AFL more than a million 
dollars in 1953 and failure in three 
elections. He added that he now 
doubts Curran’s ability to make an 
“effective contribution” as a mem- 
ber of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO. ; 

* 

CURRAN REPLIED im kind. He 

said in a statement that “Both let- 


solid trade union grounds, and this,| p 
rae ee cannot be said of); 
Chae d wechinn' te to dee.) 
"iii iathie delcats hint ae Meads 


n- Coast division of the same or 
i ae pyoheraiear eee | 


on the AFL-CIO policies fey 
ed to aid the honest rank and Fle 
element in the ILA:” 


“Unfortunately,” he added, “since 
the merger, Mr. Meany has not 
seen fit to ask our opinion con- 
cerning the situation in spite of our 
experience on the waterfront and 
our obvious concern with any un- 
healthy situation existing there.” 


Curran also complained that 
Meany had never yet arranged for 


‘a full discussion of the waterfront 


situation in the AFL-CIO coun- 


them to protest against the strength 


of the Dixiecrats in Congress. 


To these a vote for Eisenhower 
.was to emphasize their determina- 
tion to achieve full rights and to 
‘remove the Dixiecrat obstacle to 


civil rights progress. 


ee oes . . 
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cil and demanded the issue bé put ee 


on the agenda for the Jan. 281 meet- 
ing. 

AN INTERESTING angle on the 
waterfront situation is that the 


three major -waterfront unions ~-on 
Americas coasts—the ILA, NMU 


and the West Coast International 


ns and Warehouse- 
mets Uno headed by Harry 
“acy are basically agreed on 
situation. 
ges basic agreement is further 


strengthened by the.common threat! 


to them from the Seafarers Inter- 
:inational Union on the East Coast 
headed by Paul Hall and the bir 
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HAT HAPPEN 


The complex events in Hungary during the last few 
weeks have been both tragic and heroic. Swiftly changing 


developments reveal numerous cross-currents in the stream 


RY 


of events. Fresh insight into the 
Hungarian drama comes from state- 


ments of the new government 
héaded by Janos Kadar. 


“What really happened in the 
last two weeks?” a broadcast of 
the Budapest radio asked on Nov. 
5, and answered: 

“The working people through 
bloody sacrifices won its righ 
claims, its national independence 
and its liberty. These brilliant suc- 
cesses were applauded abroad and 
we do not want to change them. 
The Government has also promised 
that it would fulfill all the de- 
mands and it appeared as though 
the revolution had achieved its 
aims.” | | 

This revolution of which Kadar 
spoke was clearly a_ revolution 
against Rakosi-Gero misrule. It was 
also a revolution against the legacy. 
of Stalinism both inside-and out- 
side of the Soviet Union under 
which this misrule managed to 
eontinue until overthrown by the 
people of Hungary. 

Time will tell whether the Ka- 
dir government will be able to 
win support of the people, main- 
tain order and secure the com- 


Budapest another muddy current 
began to swirl through the Hun- 
garian upheaval. Interwined with 
the populaz uprising were. reac- 
tionaries who had entered by the 
thousands from a long Hungarian 
exile across the Austrian frontier. 
Former officers of the Horthy army 


struggle in Hungary. 

On Oct. 29 the Na 
ernment announced 
tions would be held and named 
two former leaders of the Small 
Holders party to the government. 
That was the day, too, when they 
announced that they were asking 
the Soviet authorities to withdraw 
their troops from Budapest. 


On Oct. 30, Soviet tanks and 
other forces began leaving the city. 
That day the Soviet government 
issued an important statement ad- 
mitting that it had made serious 
errors in its relations with the peo- 
ples democracies. It also said that 
it would examine the need for 
withdrawing Soviet troops from 


‘Hungary, Romania and Poland. 


HOWEVER, the muddy cur- 


-Kadar . ) 
t free elec- : 


tfulj were among those infiltrating the 9% 


New Hungarian town built since World War II near Budapest where scenes of fighting occurre¢’. 


rents that had entered the struggles; this time in support of a new gov- nize, too, for instance, that the have government support.’ 
of the Hungarian working peogle,’ ernment headed by Kadar and| managers of factories who robbed; Above all, the Kadar govern- 
prevented a halt to the fighting,! which ousted Nagy. the workers and directors of farms| ment promised “to negotiate with 
even though Soviet troops were * had to be made responsible for|the Soviet government for the 
pulling out of Budapest. Now the; IT was a bitter irony that the} their actions. But this should have) withdrawal of their troops.” 
extreme right-wing reactionaries: new Kadar government stressed in|taken place without excitement “But all this must be done.” it 
showed their hand by organizing) its appeals to the people that it was|and according to law.” POOREST ser Beg ae 
book-burnings a la Hitler. _ |seeking the ouster of Soviet troops} The Kadar government made SB sitnieting Wawa help to 
A report in the London Daily and that it would Carry out the slashing attack against the Rakosi-| restore order. The Soviet troops 
Worker of Nov. 1 said that reac-) full demands of the popular up-|Gero Stalinist regimes. It said the! will only leave the land when or- 
tronary gangs were murdering rising which had started: on Oct.| new regime must be “free from the’ der has been restored.” 
Communists, raw entire fam-j 23. crimes committed in the past; With this statement that Soviet 
ilies, children includ . Jewish reli-| After declaring tts support for| against the people.” ‘troops would have to leave, the 
gious leaders in New York reported | the revolution, the Kadar govern-| +. principle that one ceniohainih sine “ 
that they received cables: from|ment broadcast of Noy. 5, said) “THE program, the broadcast) imposed from the outside was vin- 
Vienna about anti-Jewish pogroms} that bloodshed came because fas-| said, “includes friendly relations’ dicated. 
in Hungary, under the guise of) cists and reactionaries tried to turn} with foreign lands ona basis of| But the Kadar government faced 
full equality. The workers are to new problems... Any solution im- 


“rebel” activity. the pout movement against’ the 
elect their own leaders in the fac- posed from the outside by force 


Then on Nov. 1, Nagy decided; whole Communist movement, and 
to abrogate the Warsaw pact and that some persons took law into/tories, the compulsory delivery of could only produce new problems. 
agricultural produce is to stop;!How successful the new regime 


bring his case to UN. At this point! their own hands instead of main- 
Soviet tanks and troops began to | taining peter and 4 legality. there will be no more force used would be depended on whether 
to make peasants join the coopera-;it could base itself on the Hun- 


plete independence of its regime— 
considering that it was established 
only with the aid of Soviet troops. 
Kadar himself: enjoyed popularity 
as a fighter in the anti-Nazi under- 
ground during the war. He also 
won support because he was a vic- 
tim of the Stalinist Rakosi-Gero 
regime, serving a three-year prison 
sentence and having suffered ter- 
rible tortures inflicted by the po- 
litical police. 
_ That the events which started 
on Oct. 23, were profoundly pro- 
gressive has been stressed in every 
pronouncement of the new govern- 
ment. But what went wrong? Why 
did the bloodshed continue?, Why 
did Soviet troops enter the fight- 
“mg? The sequences of events may 
answer these questions. 
On Oct. 23, student and working 
youth, many of them Communists, 


pour into Budapest again. And on | “We hold,” the broadcast said, 


demonstrated in Budapest. The 
proclaimed their solidarity wi 
the Polish people who were in the 
midst of a successful upheaval for' 
democratization and  independ- 
ence. The Communists of Poland 
were the leaders of the movement 
in their country. | 
But in Buclapest on the night of 
Oct. 23, security police fired upon 
the youth when they sought to 
broadcast their demands on the 
radio. Then Erno Gero, who had 
been closely .associated with Ra- 
kosi's Stalinist repressions, and who 
was first secretary of the Party, 
called upon. the Soviet troops to 
aid in fighting against the demon- 


 gtrators. 


* 

ONE of the demands of the 
demonstrations was to make Imre 
Nagy premier. Nagy had become 
premier once before, after the 
death of Stalin, and had introduced 
a program emphasizing consumer 
goods production. He was removed 
in 1955. On that same eventful 
Oct. 23 Nagy was again named 
premier. But Gero, who was a 
major target of the demonstrations 
was reaffirméd as first secretary 
of the Party. 

The Soviet troops, called out by 
Gero's orders, became involved in 
fighting against the youth and 
workers demonstrations and fight- 
: ing spread throughout Hungary by 
Oct. 24. That day too Gero was 


Sunday, Nov. 4, the Soviet forces! “that the achievements of the rev- 
began large-scale actions again,! olution were right and we recog- 


' 


%& economically 
speaking 


PURCHASING POWER 


CONSUMER CREDIT: Consumers’ “time-payment debt”— 
ype instalment and non-instalment—soared to a new record— 
$40.1 billion in September, $3.9 billion above the total of a year 
ago according to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Of the $40.1 billion, $30.7_billion was instalment credit, up 
$3 billion from a year ago; and $9.4 billion was non-instalment 
credit, up $900 miflion from a year ago. Non-instalment credit in- 
cludes charge accounts and single-payment loans; | 

MORTGAGES: Borrowing to finance housing is on the in- 
crease. That is one of the conclusions reached in the new book— 
“Capital Formation in Residential Real Estate.” f 

Enormous increases in mortgage debt have occurred—whether 
measured in total dollafs per capita or per household, or in relations 
to personal income or to total value of all homes, the study reports. 


Nonfarm home mortgages now represent nearly half the total pri- 


vate long-term debt of the nation, as against 15 percent in 1916. 
Authors of the book, out tomorrow, are Drs. Leo Grebler, David 

M. Blank, and Louis Winnick. It is published by Princeton Uni- 

versity Press for the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


e 
FARM 
PRICES: Oct. 15 farm prices again were down for the fourth 
successive. month—although by a hairline 0.85 percent. Secretary of 
Agriculture Era Taft Benson tried to prevent this election eve 
occurrence by announcing, one hour before release of the news, that 
the government was ready to buy $100 million of pork and pork 


~~ 


tive farms. The private farmers,| garian people under such unfavor- 
craftsmen, and small traders will! able conditions. —J. C. 


eee -When his proclamation failed to wipe out the hairline 
ecline, he 
“seasonal.” 


removed. Kadar became the party 
first secretary. . 


MERGERS 


RAILROADS: Some 450 railroads in the U. S. will be consoli- 
dated, within the next 15 to 20 years, into about 25 big systems, 
according to Robert S. Macfarlane, president of the Northern Pacific 


vernment| —«- Merger_ possibilities now being studied include: 

lations wouk Nosthers Pacific; Great Northern; Chicago, Burlington & 
or evacuation of Soviet; __ Erie; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; and Delaware & 
-.. Mergers will involve large scale elimination of workers; one 
major obstacle to ruthless merging being necessity of severance pay- 
ments to workers r ’ are olin - me , “ = i* | 
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immediately announced that the drop was “slight” and | 
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“BUT You CAN'T Quit, MiSs QuimBy... BiPCos ENTIRE Succes 
IS BASED ON ifs LOW SALARIED EmPoves..../ 


7 


Bellanca Corp. common stock is selling at about $2 a share, com- 
pared to its high for the year of $255. The top was reached when 
enthusiastic stock gamblers thought that Sydney L. Albert, Bellanca 
president, had launched a money making operation. 

Albert owned most.of the stock of Bellanca. He used his shares 
and Bellanca’s assets as collateral to borrow money from the banks. 
With this cash he bought a controlling interest in six other corpora- 
tions. Last June the market sagged, and Bellanca sagged with it. 
When the price of the stock neared the point at which it would not 
cover the loans to the bankers, they sold-out. Result: it dropped 92 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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THE ROAD. TO~ 


SOCIALISM 


~. Can Socialists and Communists Find Common Way: 
a Communist says... 


“In the first place, it is the path of class struggle. It is dependent upon the 
degree of Class consciousness, organization and the 


working class.” 


B 
DOROTHY RAY HEALEY 
IT IS IMPORTANT to note 
that we are debating the ques- 
tion: Which Road to Social- 
ism? — not: Capitalism versus 
Socialism. We start on mutual 
ground, We agree that the basic 


solution for our country’s prob- 
lems lies in the Socialist re-organ- 


_’ ization of society, in the ending of 


exploitation of man by man, and 
elimination of the fundamental 
contradiction in today’s economic 
system—private ownership of the 
means of production. 

I am not particularly interested 
in scoring points over Charles Cur- 
tis in this debate. I am interested 
in widening our knowledge as to 
how to guarantee that millions of 
Americans who want a “New 
América” may increasingly under- 
stand ‘it can be achieved only 
through Socialism. 

I share the opinion of the Na- 
tional Committee of my Party in 
defining one aspect of that road to 
Socialism as being an advocacy 


and expand to include ever in- 
creasing numbers of people, if they 
are directed against the giant mo- 
nopolies, No. i enemy of the ma- 
jority of all Americans, then-such 
struggles can provide the basis for 
developement of what is so — 
over-due in America, a party le 
by Labor. 
* 


WHAT COULD be the next 
step? Let me quote from our Draft 
Resolution: “The people's anti- 
monopoly coalition would have as 
its central aim the improvement. of 
the conditions of the American 
people and the defense and ex- 
tension of their democratic rights. 
. . « Such a government could 
curb the repressive economic and 
political ‘powers of the monoplies 
and deprive them of the ability to 
promote violence to frustrate. the 
will of the people. 


“Under such conditions, when- 
ever the majority of the American 
people become convinced of the 
necessity of. a socialist reorganiza- 
tion of society, they would be able 
to advance to their goal along 
peaceful and constitutional lines.” 


I have no quarrel with any who 
want to vote for Darlington Hoopes 
(although I would quarrel with a 
socialist platform which approves 
of “security” sGreening in ‘“sensi- 
tive” positions!—and we talk of 


fighting quality of the. 


civil rights) but voting for Darling- 
ton Hoopes obviously is not a mass 
policy—it is a policy for the ad- 
vanced: workers. 

I believe that it is correct while 


participating in and ae a 
mass policy to simultaneously pro-| 
ndidate. 


ject a more advanced ca 

If it were not for the systematic 
harassment and _ persecution ~of 
those who dare to sign Commu- 
nist nominating petitions, our Part 


would have candidates in the fleld.| 


But no Party that wants to eventu- 
ally influence millions can rely 
solely on a one-sided policy that 
can influence only the advanced 
sector. 


One further point should be 
added regarding the possible de- 
velopment of an anti-- monopoly 
party. In other countries, the cus- 
tomary process is for coalitions to 
be expressed through already-ex- 
isting parties coalescing. This has 


been a most infrequent develop-| 


ment in American political history, 
and is, I think, an additional factor 
in the reasonableness of the per- 
spectve of a coalition within one 
party. 

* 

OUR BELIEFS have nothing in 
common with those who hold that 
capitalism can grow into social- 
ism, that a series of reforms can 


do away with _— relations 
of production. ere have been 


endless reforms in tie last hundred 
years, but the capitalist relations 
of production remain, with its re- 
sultant oppression and exploitation. 


Reforms alone cannot do the nec- 
essary = transformation of 
those relations of production which 
ends forever private appropriation 
of social production — and that 
transformation is entitled revolu- 
tion. 


Our opponents 1epicach us for 
our past attitude towards the So- 
viet Union, They criticize us for 


having interpreted internationalism 
as representing the need at all 
times and under all circumstances 
to defend practices. which violated 
socialist democracy. They are right. 
We saw only one side of the pic- 
ture—that the first Soviet state 


Democratic Party’s capitulation on 
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Oi a peaceful transition from Capi- 

talism to Socialism. .. . 


What does this peaceful path 
mean? In the first place, it is the 
path. of class struggle. It is de- 
pendent upon the degree of class 
consciousness, Organization and 
fighting quality of the working 
class. Does this concept in any 
way alter the classic Marxist analy- 
sis that no ruling class ever peace- 
fully left the scene of history? By 
no means. We are not talking here 
about the DESIRE of the capitalist 
class to allow a peaceful transition 
—we are discussing its ABILITY to 
resist. : 

I said this was the path of the 
class struggle. It is not, therefore, 
a path which leaves the decision 
ann to electoral activities. Hell 
would freeze over before Socialism 
would come to America if we were 
to tell the working class that if 
they keep voting Socialist they can. 
thereby achieve it. 

But when Labor and the Negro 
people's movement unite to end the 
poll tax in the South—when they 
unite to guarantee that millions of 
Negro voters now deprived of fran- 
ehise by terror shall vote—when 
they unite for these ends they will 
not be accompishing their goal 
solely by the ballot. It will take 
mass struggles such as. the Mont- 

omery Bus Boycott, plus the soli- 
darity and -strength of all labor to 
achieve such an end, This is the 
path of the class struggle. 


I do not negate the importance. 
of electoral activity. Such activi 


| Only two groups maintain that 


realizing socialism.” 


By CHARLES CURTIS 


LOS ANGELES 
THIS DEBATE takes place 


under the impact of the 
Khrushchev revelations, reve- 
lations that have shaken pow- 
erful and monolithic organi- 


tion and left them quivering. But 
this debate is only one episode in 
four decades otf controversy be- 
tween the democratic socialist al- 
ternative to capitalism and the dic- 
tatorial-totalitarian atiernative ad- 
vanced by the 20th Century Com- 


munist movement. 


vealed that 
viously the object of unfounded 


adulation by the world Communist 

movement, was a paranoid mass 

murderer. .. . . 
Everywhere the question arises: 


ganin? There is only silence for 


of sycophants to the despot. 


servile chorus, who in face of per- 


and frameups. It is to them our 
salute goes: Out of the prison 
camps of Siberia, not the sumptu- 
ous suites of the Kremlin, will 
come the socialist regeneration of 
the Soviet Union. 

In terms of this debate, it is 
necessary to consider three 
tions: ly The nature of socialism; 


41{2) the road to socialism, and (3) 


specifically America’s road to so- 

cialism. | : 
Socialists have to convince the 

majority -that socialism will mean 


'better, fuller and richer lives for 


all. the people. People are con- 


a Socialist society exists in the So- 
viet Union: the Communists and 


fenders of capitalism. “° 


\ 
. : 
4 


‘The latter say; This is socialism 


tions to their theoretical founda- 


In his speech, Khrushchev re-| } 
oseph Stalin, pre- 


a Socialist says... 


“Once the majority of people voice their support of socialism, a socialist 
government will be placed into office, charged with the responsibility of 


they have in the Soviet Union, 
with its dictatorship, its suppres- 
sion of free speech and press, its 
purges and frame-ups, its stratifi- 
cation into a privileged minority 
and a toiling majority, its arrogant 
nationalism—with its Stalin. Do 
you want it in this country? 

If—if this is socialism, no one 
can be blamed for crying out: We 
want none of it! As for the demo- 


cratic secialists, we say: We will ‘been an integral part of it, has 


resist any attempt to foist it on 
this, or any, country in the world. 


Where were Khrushchev and Bul- 


But there were those in the So-| . 
viet Union who did not join the! * 


of the de- 


an answer would admit the truth; 
they were lead tenors in the chorus’ 


secution, denounced the murderer, ¥. 


More, we pledge to do everything 
we can to free the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the nations in 


the Soviet orbit from this ty-| 


ranMmy. « « » 
* 


SOCIALISM is the end of ex- 
ploitation of man by nan, the 
establishment of the social owner- 
ship of the means of production. 
With socialism comes a strong 
equalitarian trend in income; de- 
mocracy, economic as well as 
litical; internationalism and frater- 
les - and. hu- 
and kindliness in social 


a 


relations, 
| Using these criteria, how do we 
a ise the Soviet: Union? . | 


-~ 


standard of living has lagged be- 
hind. 


the Soviet Union, there is no} ¢ 
capitalism. But there is a strati- |dom 
16 347492 570. iI: 3 


ileged who have the amenities and 
luxuries, while the masses live 
mean and restricted existences. . . | 


In the Soviet Union there is no 
democracy, but a one-party rule 
and that party under the control 
of the top officials—formerly one| 
man, Stalin, now the so-called “col- 
lective leadership.” 


Internationalism, which from the: 
very inception of socialism, has 


been replaced by nationalism and 
chauvinism in the Soviet Union. 
Stalin developed the official theory 
that the Soviet Union has achieved 
a complete socialist society, and 
that internationalism is not essen- 
tial for the Soviet Union... . 


Recite me no figures of the in- 
dustrial growth of the Soyiet 
Union. “Ill fares the land where 
wealth accumulates and men de- 
cay.” Besides, the-lion’s share of 
the fruit of the industrial growth 
has been usurped bY the privileged 

Oo 


, 
while the rise the workers’ 


Using these gauges, we say there 
is no socialism in the Soviet Union. 
The carefully nurtured falsehood. 
that socialism exists in the Soviet 
Union is a block On America’s road 
to socialism. This barrier must be 
removed by restating the funda- 
mentals of socialism. 


x 


LET US NOW turn our atten- 
tion to the road to socialism. 

Once the majors of _— 
voice their support of socialism, a 
socialist government will be placed 
into office, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of realizing socialism. 

For this transitional period, 
Lenin and the 20th Centu ge od 

a < 


one party, you have 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Democracy and freedom means 
the right of any individual to hold 
any opinion in speech and press, 
to form organizations and parties 
for the promotion of that opinion; 
it means the right of a person to 
have and express lis opinion even 
if he is one alone, even though in 
the eyes of all the rest of mankind 
in this opinion is fallacious and 
pernicious. Freedom and democ- 
racy means a socialist government 
has to protect him in this right. 


There is no need for Mrs. Healey 
to spend a great deal of time as- 
suring us the Communist Party is 
pledged to the constitutional road 
to socialism. 


We are glad to hear it, but this 
question is subordinate to another 
more important one, which _ is: 
What Communists do with the 
powers of government, regardless 
of how they reach these powers. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Commu- 
nists took government in strict ac- 
cord with the republican constitu- 


tion of that republic, but they used 


overnment to establish a 
Stalinist totalitarianism. 


* 


SOCIALISTS need democracy 
under capitalism to express their 
ppograns and refute the programs 
of their opponents they need de- 
mocracy in the transition between 
capitalism and socialism to most 
expeditiously and harmoniously . 
establish a socialist order, and of 
course, democracy will be of the 
essence under socialism. 

This is why we oppose all 
thought-control laws including the 
statute under which Mrs. Healey 


faces prison. ... 

Some socialists propose, for the 
transition, granting fu to. 
all workers and socialist~ parties, 
but not capitalist parties. Such a 
restriction is wrong and dangerous. 

ssion is like trying to 
q thirst by quaffing salt 
water. Once you start suppressing 
one | ye to su | 


that 
typica 


. 
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TV VIEWS 


_ Actor's Progress 


By BEN LEVINE 
BORIS KARLOFF has scoop- 


ed out a novel niche for himself 
in the Television Temple of Ter- 
ror. His granite face and horren- 
dous hulk is.now available to TV 
mystery writers as a decoy demon 
to mislead their 

fans. Thus it 

came about that Bi 6 

the Playhouse %— 

90 offering one Bex 
Thursday fe 

night, a mur- 

der melo- 

drama by Cor- 

nell Woolrich # 

called “Rendez- 3 

vous in Black,” “~~ 

was lifted a notch above the TV 
dismal average by Mr. Karloff's 
performance. 

The plot contained the cus- 
tomary series of murders, and 
this time the link that connect- 
ed the crimes was an empty 
whisky bottle thrown from a 
plane by a careless passenger. 
The solution was far-fetched, but 
we must remember that mystery 
writers have spent decades in 
scouring the four corners of the 
world to bring back new spices 
for jaded appetites. 

Boris Karloff, in this run-of- 
the-mill mystery, played. the part 
of a kindly old gentleman in love 
with his blind wife,. and he 
breathed a warm humanity into 
machine - made lines, showing 
what a good actor can do when 
he is freed from the frozen mold 
of type-casting. 


SIOBHAN McKENNA is an- 
other artist whose varied talents 
we admired for 90 minutes by 
the light. of TV, in Somerset 
Maugham’s murder mystery, 
“The Letter.” Miss McKenna was 
given a task exactly the opposite 
of that undertaken by Boris Kar- 
loff. She doffed the. shining ar- 
mor of St. Joan, the peasant girl, 


to “Born Yesterday,” and I was 
only permitted by my children 
to see the show when IJ arranged 
with a neighbor to tell us the 
exact time Elvis was singing. As 
a result there were spots I miss- 
ed, but I think I saw enough to 
form a judgment. 


“Born Yesterday,” incidentally, 
was a timely show on the eve 
of the elections. 

Kanin added the role of the 
profiteering pig to this story of 
Pygmalion, and turned the en- 
tire play into a satire on Big Busi- 
ness lobbying in the halls of 
Washington, thus reminding us 
that Election Day, no matter 
which party is returned to pow- 
er, is no complete solution of po- 
litical problems. 
7 


BUT THE most successful and 
delightful example that I wit- 
nessed in recent days of an ar- 
tist branching out in new fields 
came not from TV but from the 
motion pictures. If “Bus Stop” is 
still going in some _ neighbor- 
hoods, I would recommend it for 
Marilyn Monroe's performance 
as the small town “chantoose” 
lassoed by the Montana cowboy. 

In one sense, the part is exact- 


He Taught 


illions in Asia an. 


Ageless Creed of Brotherhood 


MILLIONS of people in Asia this year are taking part in celebrations marking the 
2500th anniversary of the birth of Buddha, founder of one of the world’s great religions. 
Peace on earth and brotherhood of man was the watchword of Buddhism —a brotherhood 


which recognized no barrier of 
race, easte or country. 

The Buddha’s days were a period 
of revolutionary changes in In- 
dian society. In the pattern of un- 
even development prevailing at 
the time there were primitive Com- 
munistic societies side by side with 
nascent class-dominated states. 

In the Buddha’s teachings there 


are indications of a strong resent-|. 


ment against the emergence of the 
class society, and of harking back 
to the egalitarian principles of the 
ancient tribal society. 

In a famous discourse with An- 
anda, Buddha emphasized how the 
republic of the Ujjians could with- 
stand attacks so long as “they meet 


together in ccencord, and rise in! 


%e 


e 


ei! 
as \ 


OO nao 


. 


concord and carry out their under-' 


takings in concord.” 
In Mahavastu-avadana, the Bud- 


dhist concept of the rise of mon-, 
archy is given. Here there is no 


divine right of kings, but a re- 
markably realistic approach to the 


question, unique in ancient Indian | 


literature: 


“Then everybody assembled to- 


gether and resolved: Let us elect 
someone from among ourselves to 
look after the bordervof each field. 
He will be strong and intelligent 
and obliging to all. Each of us 
shall pay him, by way of his re- 
muneration, a part of our own 
produce. He will punish the crim- 
inal; he will protect thé righteous 
and look after the just share of 
each. 

“They elected one from among 
themselves and agreed to pay him 
the sixth portion of their own 
crop. On the consent of all he be- 
came a Raja. That is why the Raja 
is called the Mahasammata, or the 
Great-Consent.” : 

* 


IN THE GROWING expansion 
of class society all around, here in 
the Buddhist order was sought to 
be preserved a basis of classless 
organization, a relic of the by-gone 
days of primitive communism. 
Perhaps this explains why early 
Buddhism had an overpowering ap- 
peal for the millions rapidly being 
overcome by the new social setup 
of class dominated society. 

That was how persons of low 
origin and humble birth are found 
to be prominent in the early Budd- 
hist lores. Upali; who was regard- 
ed as the chief authority after 
Buddha himself, was a barber, and 
there were many others regarded 
normally as outcasts who came to 
occupy important positions in the 
| Buddhist hierarchy. 

* : 

‘IF ECONOMIC inequality could 
‘not be attacked effectively by the 


own name and their old paternity, 
and bear only one designation, ‘as- 
cetics who fallow the son of the 
Sakya house.” 

Buddhism did not believe in a 
godhead; a remarkable fact for an 
early religion of such worldwide 
standing. 

In his celebration dialogue with 
Anathapindika, Buddha openly says 
that “the idea of Iswara (God) is 
proved false by rational argument, 
and all such contradictory asser- 
tions should be exposed.” 

He argues with the clear logic 
of a modern mind. 

“If the world had-been made 
by JSwara, there should be no 
change nor destruction, there 
should be no such thing as sorrow 
or calamity, as right or wrong, see- 
ing that all things pure and impure 
must come from him. If sorrow and 
joy, love and hate, which spring u 
in all conscious beings, be the work 
of Iswara himself: he himself must 
be capable of sorrow and joy, love 
and: hatred, and if he has these 
how can he be said to be perfect? 

* 


IN TUNE with this indictment 
of orthodexy was his assault on the 
entire citadel of orthodoxy. The 
Buddhist attitude on religious ir- 
rationalism was summed up by 
Dharmakirtti later on: 

“Accepting the authority of the 
Veda and someone as the creator, 
the desire of getting merit through 
the holy dip, the vanity of casteism 
and torturing the body to redeem 
the sins—these are the five charac- 
teristics of stupidity.” 

Against these, the Buddha 
reached his eight values—right 
aith, right resolve, right speech, 

right thought, right self-concentra- 


_tion. In the welter of the contemp- 


orary Indian society, when class 


and portrayed a coldly calculat- 
ing murderess. 

There were moments. when 
Miss McKenna’s sweet nature 
showed through the devil's mask, 
and at the end of the play she 


No incarnation of God, the king | ra . 
is enjoined, centuries later, eer ee ‘es —- Pie 
the Buddhist tenet! “Thou : , the 


23 hoes 
ROE 1, great teacher made a powerful ef-| ©. : | | 
angel “ae ; re = yl on eter fort to fight social inequality. ciety, the clear voice of the Buddha 


, F on th ,| must have had a revolutionary ef- 
the sixth rom him has come e mos | fect. 


societies and new kingships were 
disturbing “the simple, moral 
grandeur’ of the ancient tribal so- 


art of the harvest.:T hou | 


came dangerously near to melo- 
dramatic ranting. But this was a 
good deal the fault of the play it- 
self, which violated logic in the 
effort to put a crown me romantic 
love on cruelty and greed. 

Nevertheless there was one 
great scene, wherein Miss Mc- 
Kenna as the aristocratic British 
lady in Malaya is forced to 
humble herself: before her vic- 
tim’s Chinese mistress, plaved 
with great dignity by an old- 
timer of the silent screen, Anna 
May Wong. 


MARY MARTIN, who as the 
daring young Pan on the flying 
trapeze swung herself into 40 
million hearts, was another act- 
ress who tried a role foreign to 
her temperament. But Miss .Mar- 
tin's experience showed that the 
repertory ideal of alternating 
parts has its pitfalls. Her attempt 
to portray the simple-minded sec- 
retary of Carson~ Kanin’s satire, 
“Born Yesterday,” reminded me 
of someone trying to cross an 
abyss by a series of expert, short 
steps, when only a spontaneous 
leap could do the job. Perhaps 
it was that Judy Holliday’s Sesh 
ness still lingered in my memory, 
but I saw nothing but a stilted 
parody in Miss Magtin’s' perform- 
ance. | 
Mary Martin was too much 
the cultivated self-conscious lady 
from the start, so’ that her affair 
with the professional reporter. 
and her Pygmalion-like trans- 
formation was not as fascinatin 
as in the Judy Holliday m2 i 

Fortunately for this popular 
actress, only a small percentage 
of her former 40,000,000 fans 
must have seen this TV version 


“a must not 
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ly the kind that catapulted Miss 
Monroe to fame. Her spangled 
tights as the singer’in 4 western 
nightclub reveal the same beau- 
tiful legs, and closeups still give 
pleasurable pictures of a porce- 
lain china-doll face. But a sen- 
sitive spirit of a living human 
being presides over this pleasant 
scenery, giving point to the moral 
of the entire play, expressed 
‘beautifully by Marilyn with the 
words, “I want a man who has 
some regard for me, besides all 
this lovin’ stuff.” 

And it looks as if Marilyn’s 
progress in the dramatic art will 
stir in her audience other feelings 
besides the lovin’ stuff. 


* 


I SHARE the enthusiasm 
about the “Bus Stop” movie ex- 
pressed in the Daily Worker by 
David Platt. However, I can't 
go along with the view that the 
sprawling.scenes in the film were 
an improvement over the stage 
play. 

The bus stop, being the center 
and the sole scene of the action 
in the stage play, became a sym- 
bol of American life. In the film 
it was only one episode among 
many, which resulted in narrow- 
ing the story to a boy-meets-girl 
affair, though the girl and the 
: in this case did a heart- 
warming job. | ? 

The difference illustrates Aris- 
totle’s proposal of a single scene 


Against economic inequality, it 
was obvious that the Buddha had 


/powerful indictment of the mon- 
strosity of the caste system. In his 
‘own order, the Chandalas, the low- 


no effective. solution. But in his | est of the low, had equal rights 


own monastic order communes | With others. Like the rivers mingl- 
were based on economic equality. |12g In the great ocean, the Budd- 
Outside the eight items of personal ha told his disciples: 


use, such as clothing and the beg- 
ging bowl, all the rest of their 
belongings were held in common. 
Even implements and _ bedsteads 
were regarded as communal prop- 
erty. 


“These four castes, Nobles, 
‘Brahmans, Vaisyas, Sudras, when 
‘they, in accordance with the law 
‘and doctrine which the order has 
preachel, foresake their home and 
go into homelessness, lose their 


Today, in the twilight of capi- 
talism, the Buddha’s_ teachings 
evoke a new interest. Despite all 
their idealist background, the Budd- 
ha’s precepts come to us with force 
as the denunciation of the vested 
interests of class society. The phil- 
osophy that regarded —“bahujana 
hitaya bahupana sukhaya”—good of 
many, happiness of many—as the 
touchstone of good,and evil cannot 
but have an appeal in the world of 


today.—_From “NEW AGE.” 
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it’s No Simple Matter 
To Tell What's the Time 


By MARIE-CLAIRE ZUCKERMANN 
WHAT'S THE TIME? From the moment we waké up, this phrase bursts from 


our lips and hurls us towards the office, workshop, school or train. 
days of us who are always hurried on by the clock. But 


On a day of clear sunshine, 
let, us plant a perfectly upright 
cane on a level strip of soil and 
watch the shadow. It turns and 
diminishes ‘in length. When it 
reaches its shortest. length, it \is 
midday “by the sun” as the ex- 
pression goes; the astronomers 
say that is exactly midday or that 
the sun passes the meridian, 

Between two actual consecu- 
tive middays, there is one solar 
day, a length of time which has 
been divided into 24 hours. 
Note that the astronomers have 
substituted for this solar’ day, 
which is easily definable, a da 
of so-called universal time which 
differs from it very little. 

But it is not midday every- 
where at the same time. In fact, 
the farther east one goes, the 
earlier the sun rises. That is 
why, when it is midday in Paris, 


as 


Warsaw, nearly 3 o'clock in 
Moscow and night is falling in 
Peking. — 

It is the opposite if one moves 
westwards, and while Parisians 
are taking their midday meal 
New York is getting up, for it is 
only 7 oclock’in the morning. 


It haunts the 
what does it really mean? 


the course of the sun in the sky 
is only apparent. In reality, it is 
the earth which turns round on 


itself in a little less than 24 
hours, around an imaginary line 
called the polar axis; at the same 
time, it describes a slightly flat- 
tened circle round the sun once 
a year. It is the result of these 
two movements which preduces 
the alternation of days and 
nights and makes the sun return 
to the meridian at the end of 
exactly 24 hours, defined in 
terms of hours. 

On a terrestrial globe, let us 
trace some semi-circles passing 
through the two poles; these are 
the meridians. Imagine 360. of 
these at an equi-distance of one 
degree from one another. When 
one chooses as ‘he first meridian 
that which passes through 


LET US examine the theory’ ‘Greenwich Observatory near 


+ _and,a-24-how span as the sound- :; it is ‘already 12.14 ;in :Nancy, 
a. little.. Everybody ‘knows  that:': | » (Continuéd'on Page 14) 


est.rule for drama. , — —.: - about ‘1 a’clock in. Vienna. or... 


Meet the Lady in Charge of 
- Poland's New Code of Justice 


By MARIA STERN 


ZOFTA WASILKOWSKA, one of the few women in the world who occupies 
the high and responsible post of Miniter of Justice, was before World War II assis- 


tant professor of Civil War at Warsaw University. ane ¢ aot war, 2 wae a piste eee of 


Supreme Court Judge, secretary 
of Centra! Council of Trade 
Unions, and has served as Po- 
Jand’s delegate to the United Na- 
tions Social Commission. 


She, the new Minister of Jus- 
tice, stepped into office at a 
rather difficult moment. It was 
exactly at the time when a broad, 
critical discussion was going on 
in the press on the subject of 
the people’s rights, the indepen- 


2 


dence of judges and the ‘neces- 


sity of changes in the criminal 
and civil code. At that time, too, 
the amnesty passed by the Seym 
(Parliament) was coming , into 
force. 

Our talk, therefore, started 
from the most essential prob- 
lems, matters of utmost interest 
to all Poles. 


“The amnesty proclaimed last 
May covered a wide field. It con- 
cerned not only all offenses of an 
anti-government character and 
crimes, but also those committed 
by Poles now abroad. 


“Sentences for anti-state ac- 
tivities no higher than five years 
were completely annulled. Sen- 
~tences over five years were cut 
accordingly. The amnesty also 
covered all prisoners serving sen- 
tences up to two years for com- 
mon offenses, in the case”of wo- 
men offenders, mothers of chil- 
dren up to 14 years of age, even 
sentences up to five years were 
annulled. 

“Thirty-four thousand people 
have been released from prison as 
a result of the amnesty and, in 
addition, many people benefitted 
from the amnesty which auto- 
matically shortened their sen- 
tences.” 


“Have the, freed prisoners 
been helped to return to normal 
life?” 

“Special committees have been 
set up to give temporary assis- 
tance to amnestied prisoners 
whose material position requires 
it, and to enable them to find 
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appropriate work; to put it in a 
nutshell—to make it easier for 
them to find their place in so- 
ciety.” 
* 
“1S AMNESTY equal to a 
clearance?” 


“No. These are two completely 
different matters. Amnesty is an 
act of grace in regard to people 
who have committed offenses. In 
cases, however, when it has been 
found that due to past perver- 
sion of the law on the part of 


the apparatus of the investigat- 


ing authorities, innocent people 
have been sentenced without jus- 
tification, the wronged. citizens 
are cleared and all their rights 
are restored. 

“Cleared people receive, in 
addition to work, flats, medical 
treatment, special compensation, 
and so on. It is our sincere de- 
sire to make up—to the extent 
that itis possible—for wrongs 
committed.” 

“What ‘are the most burning 
facing Polish courts at 
the ‘present time?” 

“The most important prob- 
ee people ht ts. This dep vd the 
pat et id ’s ts. This depenc on. 


ZOFIA _ WASILKOWSKA ° 


the most fundamental are: a) 
just and proper legislation in ac- 


cordance with society's approach 


to law; b) assurance of the inde- 
pendence of the courts—that is, 
that a judge is guided by his 
own conscience and by the laws 
of the land. 


“As far as the code is concern- | 


ed, there still exists in Poland a 
considerable number of various 
articles from different periods, 
making proper orientation diffi- 
cult and hampering the meting 
out of justice. 

“The Ministry of Justice in- 
tends to set up a Codification 
Committee which would prepare 
the basic legal acts: ‘the Criminal 
Code, the Civil Code, Code of 
Civil Procedure, Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure, and a number of 
others. 

Right now a broad discussion 
is going on in various circles and 
in the press on the subject of the 
Penal Code. The Criminal Code 
of 1932—partly supplemented 
and partly changed during the 
post-war period—is still binding 
at the present time, 

* 


“IN REGARD to the problem 
of independence of judges, so- 
ciety is entitled to expect that 
the courts will mete out justice 
with complete impartiality, tak- 
ing care at the same time to’ safe- 
guard the rights of citizens. Only 
in such a way will the courts 
gain their complete confidence 
of the public. 

A judge is completely indepen- 
dent if there is no interference 
as regards his verdicts and sen- 
tences, and if he has a guaran- 
tee that he cannot be easily dis- 
missed from office. The :Ministry 
of Justice is now taking a num- 
ber of steps in the direction of 
giving such assurances to judges, 
as welll as of counteracting all at- 


tempts at influencing their ver- 
dicts.” 
x 

SHE spoke next of a new ap- 
proach to punishment in the new 
Criminal Code. 

“Our intention is to lay great- 
er stress than heretofore on the 
educational side of the punish- 
ment. Wherever possible, we 
want to limit sentences of impris- 
onment, and introduce a greater 
degree of probation work. 

“In that case the convicted 
person would in principle con- 
tinue to work at his former place 
and the punishment would be in 
the form of a deduction of part 
of his earnings. Such punishment 
would be meted out, for in- 
stance, for acts of hooliganism, 
petty thievery and so on. 


“Until now the lightest pun-— 


ishment was a fine or imprison- 
ment. At present, we would like 
to introduce a censure as a 
means of punishment of a dis- 
tinctly educational nature. In re- 
gard to lighter offenses the court 
would bring censures that could 
be punished, so that 'the circle 
closest to the offender would 
know about it.” 
* 


DESPITE the fact that it was 
high time to finish our interview, 
I could not keep from asking the 
Minister of Justice a last ques- 
tion about other women judges. 

“We have,” she replied, “at 
present approximately 500 wo- 
men judges. (Before the war 
thefe were seven). These are 
mainly women who finished their 
studies after the war, and this 
means that they- are rather 
young. They are mainly judges 
on a county and provincial level, 
They hear both civil and crim- 
inal cases, and some of them 
specialize in cases of juvenile de- 
srsiicneee 
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About Arnold Nurmi... 


ARNOLD NURMI, the author 
of this poem, came to Minnesota 
from Finland when he was a 
teen. He worked during his 
as a lumberjack, dock calloper, 
steelworker, and laborer. 
wrote poetry and articles hess 
of whieh were ee reaine in - 
Finnish daily 
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* 
Tf Wisconsin. ' - 1a)? war broke 


He was employed in a scrap- 


2 op in Duluth at the time of 


is death and he was killed there 
in an accident in February 1956. 
He was fifty-three years old 
when he died. This poem, trans- 
lated by his daughter, Florence 
Nurmi was published in the 
Tyomies in the summer of 1951 
Servet Atha cwd the Korean 
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PUT MY NAME FOR PEACE 


By ARNOLD NURMI 


I WOULD like to tell you about the summer flowers, 
I would like to talk to you about the beauty of our Northland. 
I would like to take you to the edge of a campfire 
At the shore of a wilderness lake. 

Where the very silence whispers ‘to you of peace. 

I would like to take you for a moment 

To a land from which we have come. 

I want to do this so that we can for a moment forget, 
The flames of bombed and burning cities, 

The starving children, the old people, the beggars, 
The mothers weeping over dead children, 

And over all this the terrible sound of war. 


I WOULD like to take you away but I. cannot. 

But I will remind you of the beauty of our summers, 

The fragrance of the flowers, 

Of all the beauty we could know. 

Because we have grown used to the talk of war and the 
dropping of bombs. 

We know that the young men are dying. 

This is nothing new. 

We have grown used to war. 

But we know we must put out the flames in the burning cities. 

We know we can do this. 

We know we must do this. 


WE DO NOT want concentration camps. 

We want schools. 

We do not want guns and atom bombs. 

We want automobiles and toys for the children. 
We do not want our children to be murderers. 
We want them to plow furrows in the earth, 
And build homes, schools and dreams. 

We want them to build and plan without fear. 
We do not want war.’ We want peace. 


WE DO NOT want to support murderers with the w od or our hands, 
Franco and his like. 
Ilse Koch who made lampshades of human skin. 


We want to rid the earth of those who murdered millions 
and said “But they were only Jews and Communists.” 


OH WE KNOW the merchants of death from their voices, 
What garb they wear to deceive us. 


NOW FOR a moment I will tell you something else that is close 
to my heart. 


MY FATHER like many other fathers felled the great trees 
In our virgin forests. 
Out of which were made the homes of my country. 
He built railroads and sent the ships along the 
seas of the world. 
His hands and the millions of calloused hands 
Are the hands that made our country a great one. 


They made our land great with work. 


Not war or bombs 

And their dream was of peace. 

THIS IS the story of my father and of many other like him. 
They built our land and struggled for freedom. 

They left blood in the snow at Valley Forge. 


And remember the miries in Colorado? The mothers. and children 
murdered. 

And surely you remember Haymarket. 

We struggle for freedom. 


_ And to keep it we must be forever alert. 


TODAY THERE is a danger that all the freedom that made 
this country great will be stolen from us. 

That is why I will mark my name down for peace. 

For peace and against fear slavery. 

Slavery that grows in the bitter soil of war and 
fear will destroy our land. 

I want none to bend his knee to me, 

Because I am able to destroy him with a bomb. 

I want to bend my knee to none, . 

I want everyone to move freely without fear. 

I can be free only if all men are free. 

So I ask. you to put your name down with mine, 

For peace ‘ 

Against fear, war and slavery. 


YOU WHO read these lines, 
Through these words I shake your hand. 


- Your hand that is calloused. 


A hand whose. owner knows as I know that we cannot have war, 
That those who come after us must know the beauty of this world. 
We.need. peace.as the ‘earth: needs gun and rain... esate 
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Dear Editor 


Letters from Readers 


The views expressed in the letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 
ions and invite others to write to this column. 


‘Communist Party 
at Crossroads 
Dear Editor: 

The critical situation~in east- 
ern Europe, in particular the 
bloodshed in Hungary, has 
brought the American Commun- 
ist Party to the crossroads. The 
position it takes on these events. 
will make or break it as a Marx- 
ist-Leninist party with a future. 
Already the membership is quit- 
ting it in droves thanks to the 
leadership’s failure to take ad- 
vantage of the dumping of Stal- 
inism. Further incompetence and 
display of insensitivity in the ad- 
vent of the eastern Europe crisis 
will be the final blow. 

And yet the Party could do 
much good in this situation. 
Among all the contemporary 
American Left groups, the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. is the only 
one with a voice that the U. S. 
ruling class or the Soviet party 
will listen to. The C.P. should 
use this authority to speak out 
boldly in favor of the Hungar- 
ian workers and students victim- 
ized by the vice made by the 
reactionary underground and the 
bureaucrats and opportunists of 


the Communist government plus | 


undue Soviet domination. 

Such sharp criticism of for- 
eign Communist governments 
could possibly help the. party 
members hit with the Smith Act, 
for such a stand, if announced 
loudly enough, could possibly 
sway favorably jury members 
and judges in the cases coming 
up, and would definitely have 
some effect on some sections of 
presently hostile public opinion. 

Although I used to consider 
the C.P. as an almost holy insti- 
tution, the of (if he had 
lived) Joe Hill, of Big Bill Hay- 
wood, John Reed and Charles 
Ruthenberg, sustained and_ built 
by such illustrious ficures as Ben 
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Davis, William Z. Foster, Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn and John 
Gates and carrying on the glori- 
ous tradition of Douai, Weyde- 
meyer,. Douglass, Sylvis and 
Debs, I ‘can now see the other 
side of the coin.- 

It is. also the party, that, 
through its policy of accepting 
the line as laid down-in Moscow 
instead of asserting its own in- 
' dependence, of allowing the cor- 
rect policy of defense of the 
young Soviet Republic to lead to 
sentimental, wishful justifica- 
tions for Soviet wrongs, wor- 
shiping Stalin (and even after 


the 20th Congress continuing jo. 


cringe in awe before the Soviet 
leadership) produced myriads of 
anti-Marxist renegades and in- 
formers, not to mention the rival 
factions, the Trotskyite groups, 
Musteites and so forth. 

The Communist Party now has 
to redeem its names and place 
itself in the forefront of human- 
ity against all forms of injustice 
everywhere. I am not telling you 
what to write. But I am est- 
‘ing the spirit that is needed. 

I close now in the hopes that 
' one of these mornings when I 


delay & Western attack, for it 
is not arms or size that counts 


in today's of wars (as Indo- 
china en) but morale and 


support of the people. ve 
Reads The Worker _ 


For Information 
POCOHONTAS, Ark. 


Hello Everybody! 


It’s time again to send in. 


wampum for the “best paper or 
magazine published, I think, for 
information. I don’t read the 
Worker to be able to criticize, 
but for informatien, and do I 
get it! 

Again I'm doing it—picking 
cotton, or trying to—and again 
my fingers are so sore I can 
hardly hold a pencil, My nails 
are pulling away from the flesh. 
“li surely put some tape on an- 
other day.-. .. We've picked cot- 
ton earlier this year than in other 
years that I recall since October, 
1947, the first I picked. 

I'm sending ten dollars. Take 
out the subscription price, and 
the remainder for whatever is 
needed. I still have to drag my 
cotton. Two crippled shoulders 
won't allow me to load it on my 
shoulder. : 

Such times the Party is hav- 
ing. Of course, we in the USA 
di 
serfdom that the USSR had 
when the CP was established. 
As I understand, the CP is ex- 

ted to be the vanguard of 
abor, and that the vanguard 
pushed labor ahead to the extent 
that the vanguard got behind 
so far that it is having a hard 
time catching up. It really be- 
came the cart instead of the 
horse... . 

Was over town Saturday, in- 
tending to send this in, and for- 
got to take the address, and was 
afarid to try guessmg for fear 
this hard-earned ten dollars 
would go astray. 

is is a small city town of 


4,000: This is the 100th year. 


I'm taking this day off to see an* 


old parade of anything a ‘thun- 
dred years or so old. ... 
I was born February, 1884, 


.and I want to see—like the bear 


that went over the mountain to 
see what he could see. I don't 
have enough for to be called a 
bear, and I don’t have to go over 
a mountain. The Creator gave 
me eyes to see, and plenty. to 
see, and I intend to do my best 
to see all that there is... I'm 
in the Post Office now. 

Have seen an old oaken 
bucket made up by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Everything, 
even the owl on the house was 
made up of slabs of trees; even 
the privy was made-up of bark 
slabs, and the frame around the 
well, and a fox and a pos- 
sum. 
take the mind off world con- 
ditions. . . . 

Now maybe you folks have 
— of Pocahontas. . . . I 
wonder how you get along and 
put this magazine out? I know it 
must be hard and not very 
heartening, . . It’s time now 
for the parade, I hear the bands, 
two of them... . 

So long, 

Mrs. Hightower (Rob F. 

me). ai 
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Not Every Worker 
Has Television 


NEW YORK CITY 
ou dont know that 
the Daily and Sun- 
‘Since its inception. 


into consideration. | 
| _ JEAN COLLIER. 


not have the conditions of | 


. . « Of course it helps to 
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ton County Mr. and Mrs. E. V. 
Wheeler attempted to enroll seven- 
year-old Troy Ammons in the Rawls 
elementary school for whites near 
Andalusia. Troy is Mrs. Wheeler's 


son by a previous marriage. He is 


mission was denied. 

In Mobile Mrs. Dorothy De- 
Ponte asked the board of education 
to admit her 12-year-old Negro 
ward, Carrie Mae McCants to a 
white school. Mrs. DePonte is a 
socially prominent white woman, a 
wealthy member of a Mobile fam- 
ily and a Vassar graduate. She de- 
scribed the child as her “foster 
daughter.” 

Mrs. DePonte undertook the edu- 
cation of Carrie Mae about six 
years ago, she said, simply because 
she liked the child. Since then the 
young girl has studied in schools in 
England, France, Spain, Germany 
at Italy — where she attended 
school as a pupil like other pupils. 

Alabama denied the child her 
right to go to the school of her 
choice. — 

The two cases have received 
considerable notice in the news- 
papers, and many Alabamans have 
been discussing them. 

The detailed facts are these: The 
dark-skinned child of the Wheeler 
family, who live on a farm, has 
been denied, for thé second time, 
admission to a Covington County 
white school because of what Mrs. 


| Wheeler calls “insinuations that our 


boy is half-colored.” | 
The youngster attempted to en- 
roll at the Rawls elementary school 
in September despite a crowd of 
75 that gath at the doors of 
the school. Mrs. Wheeler produced 


| photostatic copies of Troy's birth 
| certificate which’ lists his race as 


“white.” The boy's grandmother at- 
tributes the boy’s dark complexion 
to her own Spanish blood. Her own 
father, she said, was “darker than 
little Troy.” The boy has been 
studying at home this past year, 
though Mrs. Wheele?t’s two other 


|children aged 9 and 12 are attend- 


ing a white school near Gantt. 

The Wheelers said they would 
fight the case in the state’s courts. 
So we see to what extreme lengths 
racism can’ go in Alabama where 
the shade of skin can bar a child 
from attending a white schod! and 
learn about Abraham Lincoln, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision. 

* 


IN THE other case Mrs. DePonte 
petitioned the president of the Mo- 
bile school -board, informing him 
that her ward “has been educated 
in various schools in Europe for the 


she atten school in Mobile.” 
“I am.at present,” she continued, 
“living on Venetia Road. The col- 
ored school for this district is poor 
and far away and below Carrie 
Mae's standard of achievement. IT 
have brought up Carrie Mae myself 
since: she was six and a half years 
old. Her background academically, 
morally and socially is adequate for 
her entrance into an integrated 
school.” Ries 
Mrs. DePonte pleaded _ that: 
“Such acceptance of her, would 
give the Negro race the opportun- 
ity to show what their develop- 


‘ment can’ be urider favorable cir-| . 


cumstances. It would give Alabama 
a chance to show good faith in a 
case Where there is no’ danger of 


— numbers or lowering of stand- 
ar "eh mt e BR Lae Cre ES, 
‘Her letter seemed to be an at-| \P%¢ 


- to counter in advance the use 
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Children Who 


Alabama School 0 aad 
Are ‘Too Dark’ 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The wild and redson-defying extremes to which racism can 
go is illustrated in the case of two Alabama childrei¥.whose families s 
to the local school board to allow their young to go to: the “white school.” In Coning- 


: r 


unsuccessfully applied 


curly-haired and dark-skinned. asi 


no desire to brin 


past two | kenge Prior to that time] . 


. to by - 


| @ school| 7 ¢ 
board said in‘its lettér’ts Mr?"De-| * 
Ponte: “As a matter of public pol-!. 


Se 


icy, it is not possible for the board 
to make exceptions of this type.” 
A year ago, the Mobile board 


adopted a policy of continuing seg- 


regation in the Mobile County pub- 
lic schools. But Mobile is also the 


scene of a break in Alabamas tra- 
ditional policy of segregated edu- 
cation. Spring Hill College, a Jes- 
uit school, accepted a number of 
Negro students two years ago and 
is still pursuing.a policy of gradual 
integration. 

The Mobile board rejected Mrs. 
DePonte’s plea even though she 
called herself “a moderate, not a 
radical,” and added that she has 
about a “total 
and immediate desegregation of 
schools.” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY, Southern 
School News, a periodical devoted 
to integration, Dean of Admission 
William F. Adams, of the Univer-. 
sity of Alabama, revealed that two 
applications were received from Ne- 
groes. One, Adams said, was in- 
complete and the other is being 
held up. “pending receipt of further 
information.” “ 


| The paper declared that a num- 


ber of outsiders were reported 
roaming the campus at the univer- 
sity during registration. Among 
them “were about 18 men, all wear- 
ing red caps, who were identified as 
Imembers of the Ku Klux Klan 
watching for Negroes.” 

Litthe wonder then, in a_ state 
where such incidents can happen 
that 1,200 attended a Ku Klux Klan 
rally in Montgomery where Dr. E. 
B. Slay, of Atlanta, said: “Catho- 
lics, Jews, Communists, Negroes 
and northern agitators threatened 
the destruction of the white heri- 
tage.” The Rev. Alvin Horn, of 
Talledaga spoke for 20 minutes on 
segregation as a “Christian right.” 

In response to these develop- 
ments the Montgomery Ministerial 
Association passed a resolution reg- 
istering “disapproval of undisci- 
plined and intolerant remarks and 
acts at public meetings at which 
different groups of our citizenry, 
including religious groups, are 
slanderously set upon as targets for 
‘hatred and violence.” | 
| The , Confederate gag in Ala- 
bama is not quite complete. 


The Issue ls 
SURVIVAL 


“In the long intervals between 
earthquakes, floods and other 
elemental catastrophes, the dang- 
ers which threaten life are the 
kind with which human beings 
can cope. Sometimes man’ wins 
over these dangers, and some- 
times blind destructive forces 
win over man, but,.in the long 
run, humanity has been able not 
only to survive but to assert it-. 
self. more and more effectively 
as masters of its own fate. . 

“The world {n which nuelear 
forces are on the loose is a world 
in which man cannot survive . by 
the same kind of endurance, 
cleverness, and luck which have 
permitted him to survive, in the 
‘chemical’ world of yesterday. 
The rapid advance of scientitic 
thought has projected mankind 


Melbournese Say _ 
H-Tests Responsible 
In Melbourne; Australia, the 


Olympic Village-opened last week 
with apologies by the Australians 


ifor the unusual late October weath- 
jer. Normally this is the finest sum- 


‘mer weather ‘down’ under. Instead 
it is cold, windy and there have 
been frequent rain squals approach- 
ing the intensity of cloudbursts. 
There have been four atomic ex- 
plosions in the South Australia re- 
ion ‘in the past month and resi- 
ents of Melbourne are convinced 
this is the reason for the abnormal 
weather. © - ' | 


into an alien world where tem- 
peratures are measured in miil- 
lions of degrees and pressures in 
millions of atmosphere. Man can 
survive in this world of “incredi- 
ble violence only by a similarly 
spectacular in social 
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Things To Do With Rice 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


RICE is relatively cheap and 


it tastes good. It teams well with 
meat, milk, fish, cheese, eggs, 
vegetables and fruits. It can be 
used in breads, stuffings, soups, 
salads and croquets, as well as 
in desserts and main dishes. 

The. world has long ‘used rice 
as a staple feod. In this country 
the major areas for growing rice 
are Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and California. ing 
rice is an important agricultura 
crop in this country. In the re- 
02} where rice is a standard 
ood imaginative cooks have de- 
veloped many delicious dishes. 
Here are some of them. | 


ORANGE RICE 

Three tbs. butter or mar- 
pocine: 2 tbs. chopped onions; 

cup orarige juice; 1% tsp. salt; 
1 cup uncooked rice; % cup 
diced celery with leaves; 1% 
cups water; 2 Ibs. slivered orange 
rind; dash of thmye. 

Melt fat in heavy saucepan. 
Add celery and onion and cook 
till tender but not brown. Add 
water, juice, and rind, salt, and 
thyme.. Bring to boil and add 
rice slowly. Cover, reduce heat 
to very low, and steam 25 
minutes. Serves 6. 


FRIED RICE JACKS 

Two cups water; 1 cup un- 
cooked rice; 1 tsp. sugar; 1% 
tsp. salt; 2-3 cup milk; bacon 
drippings. 

Bring rice, water and salt to 
vigorous boil. Reduce heat to 
low, cover pan, and steam rice 
for 14 minutes, Stir in the milk 
and continue to simmer over low 


heat till milk is absorbed, about ° 
12 minutes. Stir frequently. Stir 

in the sugar; and pack into a 

well greased loaf pan. Cover 

tightly, cool, and store in the 

refrigerator. 
Next morning remove from 

pan by running knife around the 

edges and inverting over a bréad 

board. Slice loak and thoroughly 

coat each side with flour. Fry 

in bacon drippings till slightly 

brown. Serve with butter or 
margarine and syrup or honey. 

Makes 4 servings, or 12 to 14 

slices. 


BAKED FISH FILLETS, 
ITALIAN STYLE 


Two cups water; 1 cup uncook- 
ed rice; 1 large sweet onion,_ 
sliced; 1 |b. -tish fillets; dash of 
black pepper; 1 tsp. paprika; 
8 thin slices American cheese; 
1 tsp. salt; 2 tbs. cooking. fat 
1% tsp. oregano; % tsp. salt; 
1 tsp. lemon juice; 1 8-oz can 
tomato sauce; 6 large tomato 
slices. f 

Bring water, rice and 4 tsp. 
salt toa boil; reduce heat, éover, 
and steam slowly 14 minutes. 
Remove from heat but leave 
cover on rice. While rice is 
-cooking, melt fat and cook onion 
slices till soft but not brown. 
Spread onions over bottom of 
reased shallow baking dish. 

over with rice, sprinkle with 
Oregano and.top with tomato 
slices. 

Separate the fish into serving 
pieces and arrange over to- 
matoes. Sprinkle fish with % tsp. 
salt, peppef, paprika, and Jemon 
juice, and pour tomato sauce 
over all. Cover with cheese 
slices. Place in 350 degree oven 
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and bake about 30 minutes or 
till cheese bubbles and browns. 


RICE AND TUNA FISH 
To a standard recipe of 
creamed tuna fish add_ the 
grated rind of lemon and % tsp. 
grated nutmeg. Serve over hot 
uffy cooked rice for a delicious 
lunct dish. 


WHETHER or not a child 
emerges from adolescence 
to some degree as master 
of his fate isnt a matter 


how he manages the new 


and strange features of the ma 
turing process. Important a 
these new things are, he carries, 
along with them, the influences 
and effects of the relationship we 
began to build with him far back 
in his life. 

If we have made him sure of 
our delight and belief in him, 


he will feel secure enough not - 


to find this next phase of his life 
overburdened with worries. Cour- 
age, or disbelief in himself; ex- 
pectation of fair treatment, or 
grudging suspicion of others’ 


motives; an energetic absorption . 
in satisfying work; the ability to 


give and take. love—these and 
many more attitudes that become 
more fixed with the years have 
all been influenced by the ways 
in which our lives and our child’s 
have been intertwined. — 


How we disciplined our chil- 
dren when they were little is 
inescapably, mixed up with their 
feelings as adolescents. If we 
seldom did it in a scratchy voice, 
our adolescents hackles won't 
be ready to rise when we, or 
others in authority, speak. If we 
were liberal with our love, our 
boys and girls are more ready to 
know how to express their affec- 
tion. If we remembered to praise 
the things they did right, and 
judged behavior not simply as 
it affected our convenience, our 
teen-agers wont have to try to 
hide from us, in constant expect- 
ation of criticism. 

Chances are, we got used to 


dictating (“Time to go to bed!” 
“Stop teasing that cat!” “Be 
sure to take your raincoat!”) that 
we still sometimes fall back on 
it as unconsciously as we turn 
on a light. “None of that while 
youre studying,” proclaims Mrs. 
Harris, snapping off the radio 
in her son's room as she passes 
on her way to bed. The son is 
17, a brilliant student, and a 
patient submitter to what he has 
come to think of as one of his 
mother’s less defensible weak- 
nesses that it’s not worthwhile 
to argue about. 

Many teen-agers can accept 
the way their mothers keep at 
them without being too much 
bothered by it. They may not 
figure out why, but if they did 
they might come up with some 
pretty soft-hearted feelings about 
mother. Poor mother! She has 
been criticized so much for try- 
ing to have a life of her own 
that she often guiltily feels that 
she must devote herself wholly 
to her children. : 

The bridge-playing mother has 
become a symbol of neglect 
when, actually, it may be bet- 
ter for a woman, and for her 
family, if she gets away. from 
home a couple of afternoons a 
week. | 

Sometimes children have a de- 
lightfully humorous way of turn- 
ing the tables on us. (“. . . You 
want me’to wash my neck, don't 


- THE popularity of high- 
calorie f not only tends 
to make some people fat—it 
may also keep other people 
from getting enough pro- 
tective foods, according to diet 
studies cited by the U. S. De- 
partment ‘of Agriculture. 


This conclusion is drawn from 
the results of research on diet 
patterns of people in the western 
and north central states, con- 
ducted by state experiment sta- 
tions in cooperation with the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture. 

States participating in the 
work were California, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
The people studied were 30 to . 
90 years old and represented 
varied levels of income and edu- 
cation. Their intake of calories 
and of important nutrinets such 
as calcium and vitamin C were 
surveyed. 

These studies of food-intake 
patterns leave no dowbt about 
the _ popularity of high-calorie 
foods, which are often low in 
‘nutrients other. than fat or car- 
bohydrates. One thousand and 
seventy-two Iowa women were 
interviewed to determine the. 


ies, foods they had eaten during one 


day 
“=#8 is—along with bread, meat, 
in food ja 


5 "Sites. 


wilts showed a consistent. . of 0.8 grams of 


their diet. For women in South 
Dakota, sweets and desserts, cer- 
eal products, and table fats sup- 
plied more than 60 percent of 
the day's calories, 2 


> ea 
DIET patterns of people at 


all weight levels were studied. 
Y) Main diet differences lay in the 
amount, rather than types, of 
food eaten. Persons with high- 
calorie diets 
chance of getting enough min- 
erals, vitamins, and proteins than 
persons on low-calorie diets. But 
a diet with more calories than 
the individual needs to meet his 
energy requirements will lead to 


stand a_ better 


overweight. : 
It is generally accepted that 


people should maintain in later 


years the weight that was ideal 
for their height and bone struc- 
ture at age 25. Although the 
studies emphasize the many dis- 
advantages of adding pounds 
with years, they show also that a 
large number of older people 
are seriously overweight. It ap. 

rs that practical ways shou 
7 found to help people with 
low’ energy. requirements plan 
diets that eliminate surplus cal- 
ories but do not curtail essential 
nutrients. \ fs 

THE National Research Coun- 
cil recommends 
as neces- 


sary for good health. Less than 


‘one-fifth of the Iowa:and South — 


Dakota women studied had taken 
that much ¢alcium. , - 
eee apr : bar , 


: 
’ 77, 294 oF Dae | } 


a daily intake . 


: 
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Thirty percent’ of the women 
reported that they had consum- 
ed no milk on the day studied. 


The studies imply that greater 
calcium corisumption should be 
encouraged through increased 
public education on the value of 
milk products and perhaps also 


, Fattening Foods Are Hard on Body 


through-development of new cal- 


cium-rich foods. 

It is well established that vita- 
min C is important in maintaining 
healthy teeth and gums. Studies 
cited by the department reveal 
a high intake of vitamin C among 
adults in California, where citrus 
fruits are plentiful. However, in- 
take levels for women in the 
Midwest, South and Northeast 
averaged 10 percent below Na- 
tional Research Council recom- 
mendations. This seems: to sug- 


gest that food rich in vitamin C - 


might well be made more at- 
tractive to adults, and that frozen 
and dried citrus concentrate and 
other dependable year - round 
sources of vitamin C deserves 
more attention. 
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your ,.. I’ve just been waiting 
to hear you say that!”) Even 
when we think we’ve made mis- 
takes, we: have the comfort of 
knowing that adolescence is a 
time of growth and flexibility, 
and that it’s not by any means 
too late to remedy a relationship. . 


* 
WHILE our pattern of han- 


dling our children often tends to 
follow those our parents used 
with us, we have to look out, 
as well, for the possibility that 
our own rebellion at over-rigid, 
or over-solicitous, methods in 
our childhood may make us lean - 
over backwards to: do the oppo- 
site. For example, children can 
stand only so much freedom. 


So a mother who tries carefully 
to be permissive, in reaction 
against a childhood in which 
she suffered from having every 
move watched, may make her 
her own children feel she doesn’t 
love them because she seems 
not to care what they do. By 
setting no limits to their behav- 
ior, she puts too much responsi- 
bility on them. It’s as heavy 
weight to have to decide what 
one can or should do or not do. 
Parents’ shoulders need to carry 
part of that weight, transferring 
it by degrees. 

Does the importance of the 
relationship that grows up be- 
tween children and parents seem 
to take for pala parents of 
heroic size? Actually, children 
can forgive quite as much in 
parents as parents can in chil- 
dren. Many of the disagreements 
that are so common while boys 
and girls are trying to break out 
of the cocoon of childhood 
vanish once they have their 
wings and some space to try 
them in. 

Of course girls bicker with 
their mothers over the way 
theyre to wear their hair or 
clothes, school marks, going out 
with boys. If they didn’t, they d 
either be relying too much on 
their mother's guidance, or some- 
things might lie -underneath— 
the mother’s lack of interest and 
concern, or the girl's inability 
to take a step toward maturity. 
Fussing about what foods to 
eat, what hours to keep, what 
friends to encourage is a com- 

ratively harmless way of 

ringing into the open the fleet- 
ing antagonism that’s only na- 
tural between mother and daugh- 
ter during the transition to 
adulthood. 

We mustnt forget that this 
necessary breaking away from 
the old relationship is painful to 
the girl, too. She is quite as puz- 
bled over her inability to be on 
the same terms as before with 
her mother as her mother is. If 
each understands what the other 
is going through there won't be 
so much jangling. 


a ‘ 


‘New Volume on 


Painless Childbirth 

ROME -A book entitled “Pain- 
less Childbirth” has been. pub- 
lished by the “Noi Donne” publish- 
ing house on the initiative of the 
Union of Italian Women. The book 
was edited by Dr. Felice Piersanti 
in collaboration with Professor Elsa 
Bergamaschi of the Union of Ital- 
ian Women and the editorial board 
of “Noi Donne”. 

“Noi Donne”, journal of the 
Union of Italian Women, has since 
1955 devoted much space in its 

zes to the question of painless 


which the 


tor pioneering in this method. 
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Seve This Game’, Says Giants’ 
Piano Playing Roosevelt Grier 


as far as I'm concerned.” 

Grier, a jazz pianist and singer 
who keeps things humming in 
New York's pre-season training 
camp, strikes a loud note for 
Groza as his most rugged line 
opponent. 

Greza’s smart. He's always 
thinking, He doesn’t make any 
mistakes and he’s quick to take 
advantage if you make one,” 
Grier said. 

Grier played against the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers last Sunday. He 
didn’t appear to have a bruise 
on his six-foot, five-inch frame 
as he dried himself after a 
shower. _ 

Grier believes he -may be 
more effective this seasan than 
he was last year as a rookie be- 
cause “I seem to see more of 
what's going on now when a 
play starts.” 

“Well, I wouldn't say Rosey 
is any better this year, but I said 
last year he was about as good 
a defensive tackle as there was 
in the league,” Coach Jim Lee 
Howell with a grin. 

“One reason Resey may be 
more effective this year is that 
‘he’s more experienced,” Howell 
said. “Once in a while last sea- 
son he would go booming in 
and be fooled by a screen pass 
er a play of that nature. 

“And don’t forget he’s got a 


Roosevelt Grier, one of the 
big (275 pound) reasons the 
New York football Giants are 
having a good season, tabs Ollie 
Matson and Lou Groza as the 
opponents who give him the 
most trouble. 

Girer, New York’s huge de- 
fensive right tackle, has nothing 
personal against Matson of the 
Chicago Cardinals or Groza of 
the Cleveland Browns. He just 
rates Matson the toughest ball 
carrier and Groza the best of- 
fensive tackle he has to face. 

Grier, who came out of Penn 
State last year and promptly 
won a starting job with the 
Giants, gets another crack ' at 
Matson Sunday when the Car- 
dinals invade Yankee Stadium to 
battle New York for the Eastern 
Division lead. The 210-pound 
Matson is one of a bevy of fast 
backs boasted by the Cardinals. 

But Matson is the man we 
have to stop,” Grier said. “As far 
as I'm concerned, he’s the teugh- 
est ball carrier I've played 
against, 

“You can't grab him and bring 
him down. You have to really 
tackle him and even then he 
may keep going. He’s big but he 
can slip through a small hole. 

“He can do anything and he 
can beat you from any part of 
the field. He’s just the greatest 


ECONOMICALLY SPEAKING 


(Continued from Page 5) 
percent from its top price. 
PORTRAIT: The story of Royal Little, chairman of the Tex- 
tron, Inc., is the story of how to parlay $30 million of U. S. Treasury 


funds into a business octupus. Little’s present adventures be i 
U ‘ gan in 
February 1955 when merged Textron with American Woolen Co. 


and Robbins Mills, Inc. Both were losing money. Under the tax laws | 


when Textron merged with American Woolen and Robbins, it 
became entitled to earn up to $30 million TAX FREE-—the equiva- 
lent ot the tax losses ‘that had been sustained by the two firms. 

Little used this unhatched nest egg to launch a spectacular 
campaign of buying other firms—14 since Feb. '55. With them he 
has expanded his little empire from textiles into plastic clotheslines, 
iron castings, bathroom accessories and radio antennas. 

Latest gimmick in Little’s book is this: he wants to get rid of 
the textile parts of his duchy (which gave him the right to $30 mil- 
lion of earnings TAX FREE) without losing the Treasury gift. For 
the age he — to have hit a snag’ on that. 

e continues, however, prowling through the business wor 

looking fer additional prey. ieee . | : _ 


OVERPRODUCTION 


APPLIANCES: Reports of overcapacity in the home appli: 

. ppliance 
field have been strengthened by news that Air-Way Industries, Inc. 
(vacuum cleaners) of Toledo has borowed $850,000 to keep afloat. 
Some 260 workers were laid off in August at the vacuum plant which 


is now virtually closed. 
CREDIT 


ON THE CUFF: The Federal Reserve Board says that the 
total of consumer credit (on Aug. $1) was $2.4 BILLION more than 
previously estimated. The FRB revised its figures back through 1948. 


_ Auto credit for that date was $800 million less than previous esti- 


Non-instalment debt 


mates. : | 
Comparable figures for Aug. 31, 1956, in billions are: 

; Old estimate New estimate 
Installment debt 29.4 
Auto 
Other consumer goods 
Personal jeans 


Repair and modernization loans __ 


a 
ot 
~ 


Charge accounts 

Service credit __ 

Single-pay loans 
Total consumer credit 
cst inthe U. 5) coonomists expeot faralinsatdhe 
st in the U. S$.) economists i D 
major basis. fer automobile a 
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10,250,000 next year... . 
in erie were financed the bank 
ins eget 
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betterman playing outside him at 
end this year in Andy Robus- 
telli.” 

Robustelli, obtained from the 
Rams, plays right defensive end. 
He, Grier, tackle Dick Modze- 
lewski and middle guard Ray 
Beck are key men in the front 
line of a defensive unit that has 
limited its last four opponents to 
average 8'2 points. 

Grier appeared to tire late in 
some 1955 games but the games 
arent long enough to suit him 
this year. 

“Boy, I just love to play that 
game, he said. “Of course, you 
may get hurt or you may hurt 
someone else, you feel bad about 
that but it’s part of the game. 
You can fall down on*the street 
and get hurt.” 


But very few streets ever 
come up and hit you as hard as 
Grier hits his football eppon- 
ents. 


Elections 


(Contmued from Page 1) 


were licked in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. They were Donald McKay, 
former cabinet member, who was 
defeated by liberal Wayne Morse 
in Oregon; and Gov. Arthur Lang- 
lie, who was licked by liberal 
Warren Magnuson in Washington. 
Eisenhower carried the two states. 

Even in rock-ribbed Republican 
Kansas, the GOP nominee tor Gov- 
ernor, a labor-hater who campaign- 
ed on a union-bustmg program, 
was defeated by a Demecrat. But 
Eisenhower carried Kansas by bet- 


tern than two-to-one. 
* 


THE FULL RETURNS. are not 
yet in as this is written (Wed.) but 
they indicate that Eisenhower has 
‘won by about 10,000,000 votes in 


60,000,000 or so cast. He captured 
41 states for an electoral vote of 
457 to Stevenson’s 74. 

But it looked as if the Demo- 
crats ,would come through with 
230 or 231 House seats, compared 
with the Republicans’ 204 or 205; 
and with 50 Senate seats, compar- 
ed with 46 for the GOP. Thus, 
the Demecrats more than held their 
own in the Congress race. 

The results showed a major shift 


hower., He actually won Chicago, 
| Jersey: City, Flint (Mich.), Mont- 
gomery, (Ala.), Birmingham 


others. This was the first such 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
Billiens of dollars 
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in the big cities in favor of Eisen-' 


ithe campaign; the weak Demo. 
the South, ‘N 
| uth, Negro voters apparent- 
“tly shifted. because of 
_jactivity : 


jward the GOP, 
I , i ti 
‘were’ happy} y é 
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shots. 

Podres won two games to give 
Brooklyn the 1955 World Series 
and then marched off to service. 
Larsen, never a big winner, came 
out of nowhere in the past clas- 
sic to throw the first perfect no- 
hitter in series history. 


Which means that in another 
“first” the. starts of two succes- 
sive series will be on the griddle’ 
at the same time. 

The odds, incidentally, are 
long. against both of ‘them com- 
ing through. Neither has ever 
won more than 11 games in a 
major league season and Podres 
still is vis from a back in- 
jury which limits his endurance 
and threatens his effectiveness. 


And there have been a long list 
of World Series one-shots who 
came briefly out of newhere and 
then went right back. 


Some of the most illustrious 
cases are those of Gene Bearden 
of the Cleveland Indians, Al 
Gionfriddo of the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers, Johnny Beazley of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, Wilcy Moore of 
the New York Yankees, George 
Whiteman of the Boston Red 
Sox and “Lucky George” Rohe 
of the “hitless wonder’ White 
SOx. 

Bearden in 1948 won the 

Cleveland pennant playoff 
against Boston, captured the 
third game of the series and then 
raced to Bob Lemon’s relief in 
the final game. Yet never again 
did the strapping Gene have a 
wining season and five years 
later he was back in the minors, 
another shopworn hero’ with 
taunting memories. 
Still one of the most dramatic 
catches in series history is that 
sprinting save which Gionfriddo 
made for the Dodgers against 
Joe Dimaggio in the 1947 clas- 
sic. But the next season little Al 
was gone. 

Beazley’s is another dramatic 


Larsen, Podres... 
One Shot Stars? 


The stars of two straight World Series—Johnny Podres 
and Don Larsen—will be on the spot together next sea- 
son as they attempt to prove they werent one-shot big- 


case. In 1942 he won 21 games 
and in the series twice tamed:a 
slashing Yankee lineup which in- 
cluded. such as Dimaggio, Bill 
Dickey, Joe Gordon, Frankie 
Crosetti and Phil Rizzuto. Then 
came three years in service and, 
on his return, Johnny didn’t have 
it any more. After one mediocre 
season, arm trouble checked 
him to a pair of victories ever a 
three-year span. Beazley, too, 
disappeared down the lonesome 
road. | 

e ‘ 

Wilcy Moore was the iron 
man relief star, with 50 appear- 
ances, for that 1927 Yankee team 
on which Babe Ruth hit his 
record 60 home runs. He won the 
final game of the series as a 
starter — and never came close 
again. After six years. of journey- 
ing from one club to another, 
Wilcy stepped down. 

‘In the 1918 shortened season 
Whiteman was the batting and 
fielding hero in four of the five 
games needed to beat the cubs. 
The stars were back the follow- 
ing season and the Red Sox sent 
him swiftly to the- minors. 

Rohe, too, was another one- 
shot wonder. When the “hitless 
wonders” went up against the 
favored Tinkers - to - Evers - to - 
Chance cubs in the 1906 series, 
Rohe boasted a .213 average 
over three seasons. All he did 
was bat .333 in upsetting the 
Cubs by wining two games with 
deciding triples. 

If this doesn’t seem like many 
failures among the one-shots, re- 
member that most ee’ 
the series spotlight is grabbed by 
proven veterans or players who 
are accepted stars. But despite 
their glittering laurels, both Lar- 
sen and Podres still have to 
prove themselves over the long 
haul. 

It will be interesting to see 
whether they can do it. 


shift since FDR’s election in 1932. 
It would seem to imply that many 
workers and Negro people shifted: 


_tto the President. 


* | 
THIS IS NO DOUBT true. But 
labor’s activity in the campaign, 


far more widespread than it has 
been for some time, doubtless cut 
down the defections, and especial- 
ly made possible the Congress vic- 
tory for the Democrats. Many la- 
bor leaders admitted before the 
election they did not expect to 
defeat Eisenhower. But they figur- 
ed a vigorous campaign for Stev- 
enson would save many Congress 
seats. They calculated well and 
acted effectively, it wolud seem 
from the results. 

As regards the Negro people, 
there was a definite shift toward 
the GOP for the first time since 
the early New Deal, though the 
majority doubtless still voted Dem- 
ocrat. 


That shift is generally. attribut- 


ed to the fact that Dixie¢rats would 
take over in Congress in case of 
a Democratic victory, the 
“moderate” views of Stevenson on 


civil rights in the early days of 
platfor mon civil rights. In 
Dixiecrat' 
But if Negro voters shifted to- 


so did ‘many white) 


in the South. 
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refusal to give personal backing 
to the Supreme Court's desegrega- 
tion decision, and his pitch tor 
“states’ rights.” 

And so the weakness of both 
parties on this issue was revealed 
in the nature of the shift to Eisen- 
hower. | 

The true character of the peo- 
ple’s thinking was revealed in the 
kind of campaign both candidates 
conducted. They both pitched gen- 
erally for peace; they were gen- 
erous in their promises for economic 
betterment of workers, small farm- 
ers, for expanded social welfare, 
schools, housing, They gave ample 
lip-service to civil right. 

If the people let it go at that, 
it ke eon will not For gy ig 

organize to t for 
things they thought they. were 
voting for, the cy a the pro- 
mises to work by making the vic- 
torious candidates face up to. them, 
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‘STAKE OF ISRAEL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
been spitting ia constantly. 


YOU SAY ISRAEL had no 
other recourse but to do what 
it is doing now: strike at Egypt 
before Egypt, as you say, got 
set to launch a new war against 
Israel. You admit there was col- 
lusion with Britain and France, 
but you insist this cuts no ice, 
that Israel is acting in self-de- 
fense since United Nations has 

proved impotent to guarantee its 
existence. You say 
thing is to. give the Egyptians a 
rat | beating and get rid of Nasser, 
whom you describe as “a fascist 
> ag and “a Middle East Hit- 
_ Jer. 


Let me ask you this: can aggres- 
sion be morally justified simply 
because one government THINKS, 
another government is preparing 
to attack it? What real evidence 
is there, Ben, that a war to de- 
stroy Israel was being planned by 
the Egyptian government? 

Ever since the deal by which 


Egypt exchanged cotton for Czech- 
oe tai arms, the Israeli govern- 


e important) 


‘same Gamal Abdel Nasser whom deepest in African blood. For tens 
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EGYPT 


(Continued from Page 1) 
meant murder and robbery in 
the Philippines when Gen. Ar- 

thur MacArthur was- hanging | 
guerrillas wholesale and giving the 
“water cure” to dozens of impri- 
soned mayors. And when Ameri- 
can soldiers were singing: 
“Damn! Damn! Damn the. in- | 
surrectoes, : 
Cross-eyed kakiak ladrones; 
Underneath the Starry flag, 
Civilize ‘em with a Krag, | 


And return us to our own belov- 
ed homes.” | 
The Krag was the U.S. Army’s’ 
high-powered rifle in the Philip- 
pine War of 1899-1902. 


But the imperialists wallowed. 


call the tune. 
What then? Will a defeated 


Egypt, minus Nasser, leave Israel 
alone? 


mt : 

HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN that 
it was a defeated Egypt which, 
after the signing of the armistice 
in February 1949, refused to leave 
Israel alone? Have you forgotten 
that it was a puppet Egypt, a 
regime dominated, armed and in- 
stigated by the British, that made 
war on Israel in 1948? 

In 1952 the government that 
refused to leave Israel alone was 
overthrown by an anti-British, anti- 
monarchical revolt led by a grou 
of army officers who said they ha 
opposed the Palestine war. One of 
the leaders of that revolt was this 


you describe as “a fascist dictator’ |of millions of African farmers and 
and the arch-enemy of Israel. herdsmen were butchered in the 
Bear in mind that, regardless of |slave raids of the 16th, 17th, 18th 
the personal qualities of Nasser,;and 19th Centuries. And tens of 
millions of Egyptians and millions|millions more perished since mod- 
of Arabs in other countries are;ern imperialism began two genera 
striving to lift themselves out of| tions ago. 
the pit of poverty and backward- 


* 


“1 F WE LIFT TOGETHER WE CAN FREE OURSELVES.” 
TAKE THE CONGO murders. Be gi Ss 


ment and various American Zionist’ 
leaders have been making charges. 
that Egypt was planning to lead 
the other Arab countries in all-out 
war against Israel. I have even’ 
heard predictions—and so have 
you—that before the summer of! 
1956 was out, the attack would’ 
come. : | 
1% | 

BUT WHAT HAPPENED? An: 
attack did finally come at the end! 
of October—but by Israel on Egypt. | 
And where were most of the! 
Czechoslovak and Soviet arms?) 
Around the Suez Canal, far from) 
the Israeli border, where they are | 
being used against the British and! 
French invaders. | | 
An Israeli official said the other| 
day: “. . . Our own action is the 
result of eight years of permanent 
_ aggression by the Egyptians.” | 
In a sense this is true though' 
in my opinion it isn't by any means 
a black-and-white proposition. 


During this period certain peo-| = 
ple in Israel have also been in- % 4 
terested in committing acts of ag- 4 
gression against Egypt and other 


Arab countries. And certain pol- 


ness to which they were condemn- 
ed by centuries of oppression by 
foreign powers and their own semi- 
feudal landowners. 

They want a life of :peace, free- 
dom, progress and human dignity. 
And these millions see in the Nas- 


for instance. Here 20 to 25 million K ER(é 


men, women and children died .i/.. wages. This must have c... _d 


after King Leopold of Belgium took! NEITHER UNIONS nor the Eden some grief. For Eden has 


over. The population figures make right to vote are permitted in the! special interests in these mines, 
this plain. For there were 30,000,- ©0g0. Nor in any other colony: Before taking office he was a di- 


ser government, despite certain 
negative features, one that forced 
the British to leave the Suez Canal 


000 folks in the Congo in the late 
19th Century, according to Bel- 


gian statistics (at least 40,000,000 
‘asserts Henry M. Stanley, the ex- 
| plorer). 
people. 

But only six to seven million 
were left in the early 20th Cen- 
tury after a decade of the rubber 
atrocities. Many of the others per- 
ished when they were driven into 
the forests to collect wild rubber, 
while food crops withered and 
‘died. And vast numbers were mur- 
dered outright. 


’ The fattest fortunes in Belgium 
come from _ this 


mS ‘J “Dn « ons se > eoteeret my a 
* 4 


Mueh of this wealth flows in- 
to American and. British coffers 
today. For the Rockefellers and 


te 
NASSER 


icies of the Israel government—for 
example, its lining up with the 


cold warriors of Washington and that is seeking to stand on its own 
Lendon and the discrimination 


against the Arab minority within 


Zone after a 74-year occupation Morgans and the Lendon bank- 
ers are big investors in the Bel- 
feet rather than serve as the! gtan Congo firms. 


vassal of some ‘great power, that’ The Congo population has gain- 


Israe_have not contributed to set- pursues the path of neutralism in'ed a few millions in recent dec- 


tling differences, to say the least. | international 


and 


affairs, h a s!ades. But it is little more than Bel- 


But I certainly agree that the'launched a pregram of economic gium’s today, although the Cone 


Arab states’ refusal -~to ecognize 
Israel or negotiate with it, their 
economic embargo and refusal to 
permit Israeli ‘ships to use the 
Suez Canal, their constant threats 


and hostile acts place on them! {[srael’s 


primary responsibility for the con- 
flict and tension over the years. 
(Let’s not forget teo that Wash- 
ington and London at various times 
did what they could to keep’ that 
particular pot boiling.) 
- However, not every aggression 
justifies war. One could argue 
that U. S. policy toward China, 
the occupation of Formosa, Que- 
moy, Matsu, etc. also constitutes 
permanent aggression. Would that 
justify the Chinese in attacking 
San Francisco? : 
| * 
THE QUESTION that bothers 
‘me is this: is the invasion of 
Egypt really in Israel's interest? 
Consider the chain reaction tbat 
en Gurion’s gamble has touched 
of. S _the Middle East crisis 
expledes into World. War IH: 
where would Israel be then? 

But let’s try to imagine, not the 
worst, but the “best” from the point 
of view of those whe support 
Israel's. action. 

Suppose Israel wins , ... what 

hen? , . 

Will peace tor Israel be assured? 
Will the hostility of the Arab coun- 
cease? Will a single one of Israel's 
problems be solved? | 


Zone. 


i 9) 


will’ences with the Arab 


ir 


we 


improvement for Egypt. 
- 

IT SEEMS TO ME that the 30 that Israel as well: as the Arab 
leader of the British Labor Party, Countries can live in peace. 
‘Hugh Gaitskell, put his finger on). The first step is for Israel to 
Asr dilemma in case of!obey the UN cease-fire resolution 
“victory *: and withdraw all its troops behind 
- “T cannot believe that it is in its borders. This will deprive 
the true interests of Israel to be|Britam and France of the pretext 
associated with the reeccupation for their brutal aggression against 
‘af the canal zone. If they are look-| Egypt. | 
led upon as simply the stooges of| The next step is for all the great 
‘Britain and France—a kind of ad. powers and India to cooperate. in 
vanee guard of Western imperial- using their joint influence to induce 
ism—then any prospect of a peace- the Arab governments to negotiate 
‘ful settlement with the Arab states|with Israel, in helping solve the 
is gravely endangered.” problem of thé Arab refugees and 

Yes, the past hostility of Egypt im providing large-scale econeim:c 
and the other Arab countries ‘to- {aid for both the Arab countries 
ward Israel will be child’s play land Israel. 
compared to whi it will be after, This can be done if you and I 
this kind of “victory.” And a set-' and hundreds of thousands -of eter 
tlement will be further off than|Americans who have the welfare 
ever. : of Israel_at heart insist that our 
_ And think too of the. condemna-, 80vermment aet along these lines. 
‘tion that the actien of the Ben; Ben I know how deepiy vou 
‘Gurion regime has brought .on feel about thts matter. Can I feel 
‘Israel from the governments and less deeply after all the horrors 
pooeies of Asia and Africa—more that the Jewish people have been 
than half the population of the! through, after what the people of 

They sheuld be Israel's Israel have suffered? That's why 
ic allies in its quest for free-|I say: the invasien of Egypt is a 
dom and peace, but today they terrible gamble that may end in 
regard its government as an ag-' universal catastrophe. At best it's 
gressor and Catspaw of Western a blind alley that will leave Israel 
imperialism in the attempt to) worse off 1 before. Yes, Ben, 
‘crush a week nation - stfiving toll ask you to stop and think: 
throw off the Jast bonds of colenial-| §OPPOSE ISRAEL WINS... 
_— WHAT THEN? | 

* 


P.S.—After this letter was fin- 


‘is ten times the rulmg country’s 


ee 


’ 
; 
; 


* 

I CAN SEE your eyes blazing 
and hear vour icy voice: “Do you! ; news came that Britain 
favor Israél losing this.fight?” © | Franee and Israel accepted the 

No, 1 fayor..a ,real, victory; fer;;.JN cease-fire. I'm sure rre 
Israel—one that will bring “about as‘ happy as I am. I think. the 
6f ithe differ- thai péintéf this letter ‘is: still: 
governments valid, 


They were tall, athletic’ 


where the masters have their way. rector of a company (Rio Tinto) 
And the labor system comes very that has big investments in Rho- 
close to outright slavery in Southidesian copper. 
Africa and Kenya and some other’ The African miners’ wages are 
African lands. still tiny. They are just-a small 
In South Africa the Negro mine fraction of white workers pay. But 
workers are treated like cattle. The the workers victory is a beginning 
masters say that themselves. We °f better wages to come. And te 
treat them like stock, a Rand mine U®ion is also winning better mie 
director told Moorehouse, a New,JODs for African workers. This vic- 
York Sun writer, a few years ago, ‘ry also is just a beginning. The 
'as he took him to the African work- gst against discrimination has a 
ers quarters. There the Sun man|!ong way to go. And the Rhodesian 
saw miners sleeping on hard con-| Workers are still ‘voteless and are 


‘crete beds and eating “mealy Still under severe residential re- 


mush” from huge vats. strictions. 


_ The miners are kept imprisoned . 

BUT A NEW DAY IS DAWN- 
ING. The Asian - African revoin- 

tion is rolling West and South 
from China, Viet Nam, Burma. In- 

dja and Egypt. And the African 
herded on barren land, where the/Peoples are listening with hepe to 
‘harvests are too poor to keep them. the Egyptian radio, which speaks 
‘And they are denied the right to their own language. “Africa for 
vote for any reforms. the Africans” is becoming the crv. 

“Apartheid ’—as the South Afri- This is ene reason why Eden 
can white rulers call their system 22d Mollet are trying to overthrow 
'‘—is another spelling for imperial- the Egyptian Government w-th 
ism. And anyway you spell it im-|ferce and violence. And they zre 
perialism means slavery and ¥Sing the Ben-Gurion Government 
‘death. of Israel in this imperialist drive. 
| * | There is still time for the imper- 

BUT BILLIONS OF DOLLARS ialists to heed the world’s warn- 
in gold, diamonds, cattle and ings, however. Those warnings are 
sheep have been coined from slav-'not only being sounded in the 
‘ery and death on the South Afri-' United Nations and in the state- 
‘can land. On this land which was ments of Asian and Soviet leaders. 
taken from its native inhabitants They are also coming from te 
by fire and sword in the name of;workers back home. - Witness the 
Empire and Ged. 25,000 men and women who 
| Most terrible is the fate of the *tormed Eden’s residence recent- 
Kikivu tribesmen in Kenya, East,ly. They had the Laber Party, 
Africa. Here tens ef thousands of Which polls about half Britain's 
men, women and children. have Vote behiad them. | 
‘been imprisoned by Churchill and The struggle against imperiz|- 
Eden. And many hundreds have ism is becoming more intense in 
been executed by their white mas- every continent of the world. 
ters. 


| British rulers stole the Kenya} | 
land. They stole it in the very, | 


-years when the Yankee soldiers 
were “civilizing ‘em with a Krag” (Conti 
in the Philippmes. They stole the! tinued tsom Page 2) 
ed. It has announced it considers 
armistice agreement with 


rich ‘table lands where the climate 
lis splendid. And today 30,090 the 

“settlers” have more than|Egypt dead, wants to negotiate di- 
ecily with E-zypt without heip 


‘white 


‘twice as much good land as five * 
million Africans. from the great pewers or the UN, 
| But the Kenya people haven't, aed will not permit an -interna- 
given up. FRey are fig iting for) tional armed force at its borders. 
freedom in spite of mass hangings, erate * | 
imprisonmgnt and even castrations., Of the three governments that 
‘And British Labor Party spokes- 

‘men are saying that the Gevern- 
‘ment will have to make some con- 


| 


one that hed legitimate grievance: s 
—though this$y no means just fied 
cessions to the peoples’ cement its aggression in partnership with 
for freedom. No concessions can! the British and French colonialists. 
take the place of independence, It is clear that implementation of 
however. The people want that. »ithe UN cease-fire resolution will 
‘ * : also require immediate interna- 

SOME CONCESSIONS have tional efforts by the great powers 
been won in other colonies by Af-|and India to achieve direct negoti- 
rican selidarity. In Northern Rho-| ations between Israel and Egypt as 
desia, for instance, the 40,000 Af-| well as the other Arab states for the 
Pe miners have huilt..a.streng. peaceful . settlement of. differences 


union, They built. a union that,that will guarantee the rights,, the 
sleut> down’:the great :eopp | 
mines this year . won 


‘ 


attacked Egvpt, Israel is the on'y | 


»' 


ignty and; territorial integrity tA a4 “mee 


— 
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MORRIS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of the working people. 

“It is that very militancy that 
is absent in many of the union 
organizations. As had been noted 
- Gn the main report of the 20th 
Congress ‘the unions have ceased 
to dispute with management 
among them eevrything is 
smooth < : 

“Kommunist” says that some 
make the claim there are no ways 
to settle grievances because. the 
unions do not have the author- 
ity to remove a manager. The 

roblem, however, continues 
‘Kommunist” is not to be able 
to remove a manager but that 
some unions don’t know how to 
“make use of the most effec- 
tive power under Soviet condi- 
tions—the power of popular opin- 
ion.” 

An example is given of a griev- 
ance struggle in a truck plant in 
Lvov, Ukraine, where the man- 
agement seemed unmoved. The 
trade union committee in the 
plant then brought the workers 
into action in plant meetings that 
stretched for two days at which 
the issues were taken up with 
spirit and viger and finally a 
settlment came through. “Kom- 
munist” followed: 

“As we see, the trade unions 
have rights, and those rights are 
real. But to realize those rights— 
means to struggle, to wage a 
fight, to show ‘big teeth’ and to 
be able to, stand up for the -in- 
terests of the workers. And many 
of the trade union organs have 
lost that quality.” 

* 
SHARP criticism is leveled at 


> » 


a 


“Trud,” daily r of the Cen- 
tral Council of t e Soviet trade 
unions, for only “ransly criticiz- 
ing” the carriers of bureaucracy 
into the trade unions. 

The editorial is equally criti- 
cal for both bureaucracy within. 
the unions and a bureaucratic 
attitude of Communist Party or- 
ganizations and leaders towards 
the unions. 

“Trade unions, free, indepen- 
dent, popular organzations, have 
their own constitutions, their 
own norms and rules on internal 
life: these norms and rules must 
be observed,” says “Kummunist.” 

A long period of stifled life 
during the Stalin era has left 
much of the vast union apparatus 
lifeless. The task of arousing the 
unions to a realization of their 
historic role is not easy as we 
can see. But once that giant of 
45,000,000 with 16,000,000 
activists gets-really. moving, we 
will witness tremendous strides 
towards improvement in. living 
standards in the USSR and great- 
er substance to the concept of 
socialism in that country. 

It also appears to me _ that 
there is new emphasis on first 
principles — those 2lementary 
concepts Marxists always tsress- 
ed in their appeal, that social- 
ism means working people run- 
ning things sheaael a new and 
a much envigorated democracy. 

As “Kommunist” says the un- 
ions are “the most important or- 
ganizational forms for the-consci- 
ous participation of the masses 
in the building. of Communism” 
and it is impossible to make them 
such a force and secure a confi- 
dence without that needed 
militancy and fighting form as 
defends of the workers’ econo- 
mic and other material interests. 


WILLIE REID 


(Continued from Page 3) 
court, Gutman told some Negro 
leaders, then Governor Harriman 
would hold a hearing of his own. 
However those in the know in 
Albany said this was just a state- 
ment for purposes of good will, 
because, they. said, Gutman per- 
sisted in his contention that the 
Governor could. do nothing in 
the Reid case. 

* 


ON THURSDAY, Oct. 25, 
Judge Dineen ruled on the basis 
of the depositions he had heard 
earlier. He .granted Reid’s pe- 
_ tition fora writ of habeas corpus, 
holding that “due process of law” 
was absent in his Lake County, 


Florida, trial, since he had not - 


been informed by trial Judge 
Truman G. Futch of his right to 
counsel. 

Assistant N. Y. District Attor- 


ney Emanuel Growman remark- 


ed privately that Judge Dineen 
was “creating law.” Actually 
Judge Dineen, in citing the 14th 
Amendment as the basis of his 
ruling was extending the pro- 
tection of the Constitution and 


_ ‘giving the U. S. Supreme Court 


another basis for reaching a de- 
cision On extradition cases—that 
is if the case~goes that far. 
“The fact. is that the case can 
go to the Supreme Court only 
if Governor Harriman refuses to 
withdraw his warrant and if the 
State of New York seeks to con- 
_ tinue to act as the ‘slave catcher’ 
for Florida’s racist ‘justice.” 
The Reid case proves that the 
frontiers of justice are not closed. 
Ask attorney Friedman. Ask the 
men and women of organized la- 
bor and the NAACP. Reid may 
have appeared to many as just 
@ lone individual fighting for 
something affecting only him- 
self. He happens to be one of 
the few who escaped and was 
able to get his story before the 
- public. His freedom now affects 
those thousands who remain 
shackled and for whom there is 
no refuge. Judge Dineen has in- 
terposed the U. §. Constitution 
' between racist “justice” and its 


victims in New York. We can all 
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26¢ a Quart Milk 
To Be Probed by Jury 


PROFITS 


s PR IVATE 


TELL TIME 


(Continued from Page 8) 


London, Paris is found to be 
nearly on the second meridian 
towards the East, New York On 
the 76th meridian towards the 
West (we say that the longitude 
of Paris is about 2 degrees East, 
that of New York 76 degrees 
West). 

In the course of its movement, 
the earth presents successivel 
all its meridians to the sun. It is 
midday at the same time the 
whole length of the same merti- 
dian. Thus, if one moves to the 
North or the South, that is to 
say, without changing one’s meri- 
dian, a watch regulated on de- 
parture by the sun remains cor- 
rect. But if one moves towards 
East or West, the watch gains or 
loses. It is easy to calculate the 
difference in time between two 
meridians; since 860 meridians 

ass in 24 hours, there is one 
von of difference between two 
meridians at 15 degrees dis- 
tance: there are four minutes’ 
difference between two meri- 
dians at 1 degree distant. 


wa 
SHOULD we be continually 
adjusting our watches as we 


move from place to place? 

No. Since 1816, it was agreed 
to adopt for the whole of 
France the time indicated at the 
Paris Observatory. Different 
countries adopted their own na- 
tional time. Thus, the time for 
the whole of Britain was that of 
Greenwich Observatory; _ this 
was 9 min. 20 sec. behind that 
of French time. 

But the development of inter- 
national communications oblig- 
ed people to define a so-called 
universal or mean time and to 
select the national time more 
conveniently. 


The time at Greenwich Ob- 
servatory was adopted as the 
universal or mean time (written 
MT). 

On the other hand, the earth 
was divided into twenty - four 
zones bounded by the meridians 


COMMUNIST 


(Continued from Page 6) 
had been established. 


DETROIT. — Milk consumers 
here, victims of a recent hike in 
milk prices to 26 cents a quart, an 
all time high, should be interested 
in a story that three of the nation’s 
biggest dairy corporations have 
been accused of gulping up 251 
dairy companies since 1951. The 
accusers are the Federal Trade 
Commission and the accused are 


National Dairies and _ Beatrice 


Foods. 


In a paper presented to a legis- 
lative committee back in 
forties, Charles Lockwood, well 
known attorney and president of 
the Greater Detroit Consumers 
Council related how by force and 
violence many of the independent 
creameries were “taken care of.” 


. * 


and National Dairies, Lockwood 
said that from past experiences 
there would be little told.to the 
general public by the commercial 
newspapers as both firms were 
heavy advertisers. Lockwood said 
that he would publicize in labor 
and community newspapers what 
he knows about ruthless growth 
of monopoly in milk in Michigan. 
* 


A FEDERAL Grand Jury has 
been sitting here since last spring 
charged wi woe ting monoply 
price fixing of milk. This _grand 
jury was put to work at the re- 
uest' of °U::S: Senator Pat Mc- 
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Namari following" Waves’ pf pro- 


, from which fsymers re- 


We thrilled at the tremendous 
accomplishments in Soviet econ- 
omy which repudiated those who 
said society could never function 
without capitalists. But we forget 
that iuternationalism also meant 
being aware of both the inevitable 
weaknesses. which would come 
from building an advanced econ- 
omy in a backward country, and 
of weaknesses and violations of 
socialist ethics which, could stem 
from wrong policies. 

* 


WE ARE ALSO reproached for 


our attitude towards civil liberties, 


the three milk trusts giants Borden, | 
‘want civil liberties for ourselves, 


the 


ete RET 
SOCIALIST 


WHEN QUERIED about this 
|pending investigation of Borden, 


with our opponents saying we 


but not for others: that if we were 


(Continued from Page 8) 


racy and the road is freedom and 
democracy. There can be no full 
‘democracy without socialism, and 
no socialism without full democ- 
racy. 

This is what divides democratic 
socialists from modern Commu- 
nists. 

¥* 

SOCIALISTS cannot achieve 
their goal by either open or shame- 
faced collaboration with either of 
the two major capitalist parties or 
by support of their candidates. No. 
person will ask people to vote for 
something to which he is opposed. 
The Democrats and Republicans 
are avowed supporters of capital- 
ism. Instead we propose a vote for 


the socialist candidates, Hoopes 
and Freidman whose platform you 
will find on the literature table. - 


JOST 


———— aaa - 
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equidistant by 15 degrees; the 
zone numbered 0 is cut at its 
middle point by the Greenwich 
meridian and extends to 7.5 de- 
grees on either side of the meri- 
dan. The following zones are 
numbered 2 to 23 going towards 
the East. : 


The time in the whole of zone 
0 is Greenwich Mean Time. The 
time of the first zone is one hour 
in advance of that of Greenwich. 
Each time one changes the zone 
going towards the East, it is ne- 
cessary to put one’s watch: for- 
ward one full hour, and to put 
it back, by one hour, on the 
contrary, when going towards 
the West. 


If one represents the time 
zones on a terrestrial globe, they 
resemble the quarters of an 
orange, for their size decreases 
from the Equator to the Poles, 
where it becomes reduced to 
nothing. Since the circumfer- 
ence of the earth is 40,000 kil- 
ometres, we easily find that the 
width of a time zone at the 
equator is 1,687 kilometres; at 
the latitude of Paris it is about 
1,000 kilometres. 

In principle, each country 
adopts the time of the zone in 
which it happens to be. 

For practical reasons, certain 
countries adopt a “summertime,” 
one hour in advance of the 
zoned time. In Belgium, Hol- 
land and France “summertime” 
is used throughout the year. In 
Switzerland and Italy there is 
no summertime. The Soviet Un- 


ion has adopted summertime; & 

differs from Greenwich Mean 
Time by three hours (in ad- 
vance) in Moscow, and by thir- 
teen hours (in advance) in the 
eastern part of  seuleae 


A TRAVELLER leaves Lon- 

don to travel round the earth, 
oing in an easterly direction. 
en he crosses each zone 

boundary, he puts his clock for- 
ward by one hour. When he has 
completed the-whole hour, he 
will have advanced his watch 
by twenty-four hours, that is to 
say by an entire day. 

He will thus believe that his 
journey has taken one day more 
than is the case and he will 
think that he is returning to 
London on a Thursday when it 
is in fact a Wednesday. The op- 
posite would have been the 
case for another traveller mak- 
ing the journey in the opposite . 
direction; he would have put his 
watch back twenty - four times 
and would count one day less 
than the total. 


Thus we have our two travel- 
lers, leaving together, returning 
together, one by the West, the 
jor by the East, the former 
affirming that the journey has 
lasted forty-one days and that it 
is a Thursday, the latter that the 
journey has lasted thirty - nine 
days and it is a Tuesday—while 
their friends who remained in 
London know that they were 
away for forty days and return- 
ed on a Wednesday! 

To overgome this difficulty, it 
is necessary to change the date 
in the course of the journey; the 
“date-line” or “calendar-line” 
has been chosen as a line quite 
close to the Greenwich  anti- 
meridian (th at which passes 
through the antipodes to Green- 
wich) which crosses the Pacifie 
Ocean. 3 

The traveller who crosses it 
when going to the East must 
take off a day of the month (our 
first traveller). The one who 
crosses it in taking the west- 
wards route (our second travel- 
ler), adds on a day. And thus, 
on arriving home, they find they 
are in agreement as to dates. 


———__, 
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in power we would deonrive others 
of liberty. I must confess that my 
opinions on this question have 
been very slowly hiaoiae 

I defended our position on civil 
liberties on the grounds that ours 
was a Class position—that we were 
for the concept of free speech in 
direct ratio as to how it affected 
the working class, and those who 
jeopardized the working class 
should be silenced. I now share the 
opinion of a growing number_of 
Communists that in its essence this 
was not truly a class position. 

In_ reality, the class is most 
strengthened by the widest expres- 
sion of political freedom. The dem- 
ocratic traditions in America came 
as a result of tremendous struggles 
and I believe these traditions are 


important not only.in a capitalist 
America, but are vital in a Socialist 
America. I believe that we Com- 
munists should say—and should 
mean—that are for full civil liber- 
ties for ALL Americans, now and 
in that future Socialist America. 


Today is Columbus Day, a most 
fitting occasion for this exchange ~ 
of opinions among Marxists. Co- 
lumbus discovered America. in 
1492, and we American Marxists 
had better rediscover it. We all 
share a common problem; how to 
unite the science of Marxism with 
the traditions and realities of our 
nattion. We face the same task— 
the development of a Marxism that - 
utilized the lessons of the world 
working class and at the same time 


is as American as the World Series. 
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selective TV, movie guide 


Look Up and a (2) 10:30 
Eye on New York (2) 11 
Camera Three (4) 11:30 
Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Are we 
acing. Friendship in Asia? 
Movie: 
der) (11) 1 
Movie: Red House (5) 1:30, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, Judith An- 


Sat. a ov. 10 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Howdy Doody (4) 10 a.m. 
eg Mouse (2) 10:30 

(2) Noon 
Fothal (4) 1:15 
Movie: Force of Evil (7) 1: 30° 
Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 
Football Roundup (2) 2:30 


ur Town (Thornton Wil-: 


|What's My Line (2) 10:30 


Drew Pearson (5) 11 


RADIO 
Sat. Nov. 10 


Monitor WRCA Noon to midnight 
Gunsmoke—western WCBS 12:30 
Groucho Marx WRCA 12:30 


Football: Notre Dame-Pitt WOR 
1:15. Also WABC 1:20 


Movie: Jack London (11) 2:30 

Million Dollar Movie: Farmers 

| Daughter (9) 3, 7:30 and 10 

Mr. Wizard (4) 5 

Laurel and Hardy Show (2) 5:30 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 

Open Mind (4) 6. Segregation in 
Our Own Back Yard 

Beat the. Clock—quiz (2) 7 

All Star Movie: Kiss of Death (13) 
7 and 10 

Tonight at 8:30 (7) 7:30. Three 
Noel Coward sketches (film) 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Confidential File (11) 8 

Duffy's Tavern {11) 8:30 

Sid Caesar Show (4) 9 

Hockey (11) 9 

Gobel Show (4) 10 

High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: More the Merrier (2) 11:15. 
Jean Arthur-Joel McCrea 

Movie: Commandos _ Strike 
Dawn (2) 1. Paul Muni 


TV 
Sun. Nov. ll 


| James Duff despite Eisenhower's: ey Lions — educational shorts 
a.m. 


Pennsylvania majoirty of well over’ ‘Gospel Train (13) 9 a. m. 
506,000. This was the trend to a|— 


lesser or greater degree in almost 
all states where there was an ac- an | HH ape a by 


CIO Committee on Political Edu-| tive labor campaign. 
cation of the records of House! The concentration of the trade 
JESSE WOODS, the 39-year-old Negro who was kid- 
na Be by white hoodlums from the Wildw ood, Fla., jail and 


and Senate members, covering the; union movement on Congressional 
homes of 15,000,000 members of | and state races was not the only 

‘brutally beaten, was found alive this week by the FBI in 
hadiinade: Ala. Woods is now be- 


the AFL-CIO in every state, was ajinfluence on the outcome. The 
strong influence. | significant shift of Negro voters to 

jing held in Raiford (Fla.} State}te 
Prison for “safe keeping” awaiting 4, 


Not in = memory of the oldest; Eisenhower, while maintaining a 
political analysts has the trend in | coalition with labor on other can- 
Congressional and state races con-|didates, and the shift ia some of 
trial on a “drunk and disorderly” ing gulileteed to‘ addianl view 
charge. lence. If we fail in this duty, we| My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Two white men, George (Geor- shall never be able to eradicate. Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Lys 


tradicted the results on the Presi-. the farm vote were also an in- 
gia Boy) Altman, 25, a butcher,'the shame which befall this com- Inherit the Wind, National 
land Jack L. Sands, 2}, an unem-| monwealth.” rms and the Man, Downtown 


derson 

Report From Rutgers: Herman! 
Melville Is the Topic (13) 1:30 

University (13) 2 

—— Movie: Kiss of Death (13) 

:30 

Movie: Kind Hearts & Coronets 
(2) 3 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Wide Wide World (4) 4 

College Press Conference (7) 4 

Medical‘ Horizons (7). 4:30 

Faee the Nation (2) 5 

Meet the gg (4) 6 

Frontier (5) 6 

Movie: Farmer's Daughter (9) 7:30 

| and 10 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Guests: 

| Phil Silvers, Julie Andrews of 
My Fair Lady, Marcel Marceau, 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara 
Bel Geddes of Sleeping’ Prince 

Steve Allen (4) 8. Anita Ekberg, 
Georgia Gibbs, Art Tatum Trio, 
1956 Jazz All Stars 

Press Conference (7) 8:30 

Omnibus (7) 9. Bert Lahr in Mo- 
liere’s School for Wives 

Movie Classics (9) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge ) ae 

Loretta Young SI Show ( 


|F ery Ivy League Game WCBS 


a: Ate A Bhat my ye a 


Baer iar and Mary WRCA 
Opera Matinee: Gluck’s Orfeo 
WNYC 4 
Phila. Orchestra WCBS 9:05 
Best Bands WABC 9:35 
RADIO 


Sun. Nov. Il] 


Monitor WRCA Noon to midnight — 
The Symphonete WCBS 2 
Discussion WRCA 2:05 

NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
Radio Workshop WCBS 4:05 

Jack Benny WCBS 7 


MOVIES 


) 


Giant, Roxy 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Lust for Life, Plaza 

Bus -Stop, 8th St> Playhouse 

War and Peace, Capitol 

Moby Dick, Waverly—Sat; Secrets 
of Reef, Sun. 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Attack, Loew’s 72nd, Orpheum, 
New Amsterdam, Sheridan 
Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli 

Silent World, Paris 

Private’s Progress, Guild 50th 

| Friendly Persuasion, Radio City 
Rififi, Apollo 42nd St. 

Solid Gold Cadillae, Victoria 


THEATRE 


Apple Cart, Plymouth 

‘Sea Gull, 4th St. Theatre 

Diary of Scoundrel, Phoenix 
Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 
Take Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
Major Barbara, Martin Beck 
Sleeping Prince, Coronet 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Teahouse of August Moon, «City 
Center 

Me Candido, Greenwich Mews 
‘Hamlet, Shakespearwrights, 264 
W. 87 St. 


Labor Helped Save 


Congress for Demos 


The campaign of the trade unions, concentrated on 
the Congressional and state elections, was a big factor in 


saving Congress from an Eisenhower sweep. That was 


clearly apparent as both houses, 
retained Democratic majorities and 
returns from almost every state’ 
showed a tremendous gap between 
the Eisenhower vote and state of- 
fice. 


The circularization by the AFL- 


at 


) 


a 


dential ticket—and in face of so/fluence.: 


strong a sweep! 
State-by-state details showing) Soviet Amity 
Council to Hold 


where the voters shifted most 
heavily are not yet available at this 
Ratiy Nov. 13 
The two former national chair- 


local police te believe that Jes-| 
Woods will be given a chance 
face his persecutors without be- 


writing. But it is evident that la-| 
bor's organized influence in the 


campaigning was one of the big 
reasons for the unprecedented con- 


- tradictory outcome. 
Perhaps the outstanding example 


is the victory of Joseph S. Clark 


in Pennsylvania over the reac- 


tionary incumbent Republican Sen. 


Parent-Teacher 
Forum Nev. 17 on 


Integration 

A parent - teacher forum con- 
ducted by the Teachers Union's 
‘educational policies committee at’ 
2:30 p.m. Saturday,.Nov. 17, will 


discuss, “The Value of Integra- 


tion for All the Children—an Ap- 
proach in the New York City 
Schools.” The forum will be ‘held 
in the library of the Teachers Cen- 
ter, 206 W. 15 St. 

‘Mary Leeper is chairman of the 


__jas an obstacle in the path of AFL 
» jand CIO unions which are ready 
tland willing to advance strongly in 


men of the National Council of! ployed ‘railroad hand. ave wumndler 
‘American - Soviet Friendship williarrest in Wildwood charged with | 
jaddress the Annual Rally for the Woods kidnaping. Both Alt- 


; sae Theatre 
Wildwood with a population oF Too Late the Phalarope, Belasco 
1,500—all white—is located in the| No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


| man and Sands have admitted they 
- 
Peace and Friendship me ae con al Manteattl de” whe 
ducted by the Council Noy. 13, at'f ogging of Woods, but deny hav-' 


The Py thian in W. 70 Street. They|ing’1 kidnaped him. It is the ” belief] 
are Dr. Corliss Lamont, who serv- of C. L. Starnes, editer of a 
ed from 1943 te 1946, and the| Wildwood Echo, that at least “ nine| 


: 


leased pending hearing on a 
“drunk and disorderly” charge. A 
grocery clerk had spread the ru- 
mor since his arrest that Woods 
had’ said “Hello, Baby,” to a white 
woman as she left an A. and P. 
store. According to Woods two or 
three men broke into the jail beat 


Rev. William H.. Melish, Minister a men ‘were involved in the 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Dr. E..A. Ray, a physician hir 
who served from i946 to 1949. by Sumner County, said degen 
still had wounds on his back from 
the flogging he received after his 
| r kidnaping. 
: | Weods was kidnaped from the | 
(Continued from Page 16) one-room jail a week ago last Sat-|b 
stantially the same policies on is-\urday, after he had asked to be 
sues and candidates, can be ier gge up cee The are adler? 
was a m sai 
arom ngemnas ed aie pani ve the time had followed him since 
cal organization and -action is at 
the heart of the problem today. 
It is further aggravated by the 
political inertia of the leadership-of 
the city and state AFL which are 
tied closely to the Tammany ma- 
chine, unwilling to unite with the 
CIO in the campaign, and.- appear 


beat him some more, and turned 
him loose. 


the political arena. 


Tuesday, Nov. 


PANELISTS: — 


School, 
(First eof a series of four Round 
American Marxists related Sennett the: 


Ga a =" 
| te 


_ Leninism and U.S. Marxists: What Meaning Hes 
_ Leniniem in the Struggle for Socialism Today? 

ABRAHAM UNGER 
DOKEY A. WILKERSON 


‘S75 Gth Avenue, N.Y.C. Admission $1.00 
Reund Tables on Theoretical 


Woods’ father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. MacArthur Woeds,- have 
13 — 8:15 p.m. expressed fear that if the men 
tried and convicted their; son's life 


MAX GORDON 


Questions Facing 
Draft manenettan - ef the C.P.U.8.A.) 


| 


he had posted bail of $50 to be re-| 


him with flashlight, took him out, 


licharged with the kidnaping ° are 


Florida Citrus Belt. where racialj Pirandello Plays (3), Open Stage, 
tensions are no less high than in} 15 Second Av. 

'the Mississippi Delta. About 500 Damn Yankees, 46th St. 
\Negroes, mostly farm hands, live| Judy Garland Show, Palace 

on swamp lands about three miles.! Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 


—————— 


“27 States Allowed Time Off for 


Voting—But Not New Jersey 


a right and’a duty how about a 


similar. law for our state? Let your 
State Senator and Assembly dele- 
gation leader know how you stand 
on this issue. 


Classified Ads 
ROOM WANTED 
College student seeks reom in Manhat- 
tan, Write Box E, Daily Werker. 


Twenty-seven states and two 
territories gave workers time off 
ey law to vote last Tuesday—but} 

ew Jersey was not one of them. 
| Major industrial states like New 
vork California; Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois and others have 
‘passed laws requiring employers to 
‘grant workers time off without loss}. 
of pay. But the Carden State has 
no such law although the State 
CiO has sponsored such legislation 
annually. The GOP dominated leg- 
islatare has refused to pass it. 
Many of these state ea apply 
to all workers and all electons and} 
generally allow from one to four, 
hours off without pay loss. Ten 
states, including nearby New York, 
allow two hours off and six states | 
allow more. Some New Jersey 
residents got time off to vote last 
Tuesday—those who work in New 
York. They came under, the provi-; 
sions ot fhe New York law. 

. Since voting is considered to be 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1416. WASHINGTON AVE. 
_ Cox. 120th, St, Brena, §4,,N-¥,,.., 


————_ 


Pourth Ave. (13th & i4th St.) GR $-7829. 
One hour free parking. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 


Sales ® Installation @ Service 
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IKE‘S COAT-TAIL IN NEW YORK 


It Was Long Enough for Javits, 
Too Short for House Members 4 


By MAX GORDON 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S majority of 1,576,000 in New York State last 


Tuesday is the highest on record, at least for modern times. 


He received 61 percent 


of the total vote, and came within 50,000 votes of defeating Adlai Stevenson in New 


York City. 

That this a personal vote for 
Eisenhower is clear from the fact 
that while he pulled Jacob. Javits, 
GOP candidate for U.S. Senate, to 
victory with him, Javits ran be- 


hind him by more than a million 


votes. ; | 
Most startling is the fact that 


with this enormous majority, Eis- 
enhower was unable to take a 
single congressional house seat 
away from the Democrats. ‘The 
line-up remains .26 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats. He: doubtless 
saved one, or more, GOP incum- 
bents from defeat. 


Why was the enormous Eisen- . 


hower vote, at least three-quarters 


of a milion greater upstate than. 


the normal majority, and so close 


beim ike oe 


$100,000,000 middle income hous- 
ing proposition, however, belied its 
protestations of progressivism. The 
proposition was defeated by a vote 
of 1,388,955 to 1,125,315. . It car- 
ried in New York City, but up- 
state went almost two-to-one 
against it. : 


The realty interests conducted a 


bitter drive to block it. But it is 
doubtful if this could have de- 
feated it without cooperation of 
the GOP machine, which is closely 


allied with the realty crowd. GOP: 


; legislative leaders had been hos- 


to the Stevenson count in the C ity? , Rees ge : pS 


There is no reason te believe 


the primary cause. is any different | 


here than throughout the nation— 
the identification, in the voters 
minds, of Eisenhower with peace, 


as well as with the current pros- | 


perity. - 

A sketchy break-down of dis- 
trict voting in New York shows 
that predominantly Catholic dis- 
tricts, especially Irish Catholic, 
went very heavily for Eisenhower. 
Doubtless the peace issue, partic- 
ularly as regards British-. aggres- 
sion in the Middle East, played a 
considerable part in this. 

Where Eisenhower spoke out 
against the aggression, and prom- 
ised no American troops would be 
sent to the Middle East, Steven- 
son implied distinct sympathy for 
the British, French and Israeli in- 
vasion of Egypt. 

Italian areas also leaned toward 


Eisenhower. The majority for the advanced views on these issues.) Moreover, top-ranking union lead- | 


Democrats in Negro district, while’ 


JAVITS 


still heavy, dropped from 6 to 16) 
percent from the 1952 majorities. 
* 

NEW YORK’S labor movement 
had campaigned intensively for 
Robert Wagner, Democratic-Liber- 
al nominee for senator. While its) 
campaign failed to buck the Eisen- 
hower tide, it-is widely felt that 
it did block a shift to Republicans 
in Congressional seats, and that it 
limited the shift in state le gislative 

seats. 

The impact of labor’s campaign | 
was felt perhaps ‘most sharply in) 
the way in which both parties and. 
senatorial candidates were coms! 
pelled to advance progressive pro-| 


grams on civil rights and social | ing into a period. of ‘critical re-|ness in power, were agreed that)“ 


welfare issues. Javits and Wagner 
vied with each other in projecting 


tile to it when it was before the 
Legislature. 


The state’s Liberal Party vote 
for Stevenson, 280,000, was sharp- 
ly. reduced from the 416,000 of 
1952. It appeared that voter in- 
dependence was reflected in the 
splitting of ballots between the 
major parties rather than in voting 
for an independent party. 


* 
THERE IS WIDE feeling in 


well as in the labor movement, tive leadership in the Democratic crats. 


- -—<—— «ew - em ee eee 


‘Need to 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
Labor in New York, shaken by 
the election results locally, is head- 


examination of its activities and) 
role in the arena of political action. | 


that the marked Eisenhower major- 
ity was in part due to the failure 
of the Democratic machine to de- 
liver. Machine leaders, headed by 
Carmine DeSapio, had ‘opposed the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket at the 
and the’ 
belief is they sat on their hands 
as regards the national campaign. 

If so, their passivity contributed 
to the defeat of Mayor Wagner 


Democratic convention, 


for the U.S. Senate. 


WOv. 6% 
~ 956 
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Party. While Eisenhower carried 
these states, his. margin was far 
less and he did not_take the state- 
wide GOP candidates with him. 


As regards the State Legislature, 
GOP leaders had hoped and work- 
ed for election of enough sena- 
tors and assemblymen to give them 
a two-thirds vote, which would 


enable them to exercise veto power 
over Gov. Harriman’s measures. 


It has also been observed that)They failed, though they gained a 


where labor in such 


Pennsylvania and Michigan played| Assembly seats. 


states asjnet of four Senate seats and seven 


The new line-up 


a proéminent part in stimulating) is 38 GOP state senators as against 
Democratic activity, in New York) 20 Democrats; and 97 Republican. 
rank-and-file. Democratic circles, as labor was, and is, shut out of ac-|assemblymen, as against 53 Demo- 


wae er 


ee 


e-examine Labor's 
Political Work , Say Unionists 


These finionists, dismayed by the: 


Eisenhower sweep which 
maintained Nixon and Big Busi- 


the peace issue more than any-| 


thing else put Ike over. 
They also believe that labor's 


The action of the GOP on the | ‘ers indicate they will be giving a campaign, with its weaknesses, was 


SE 
a eC; 
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Angry Harlem Crowd 


Shuts Out 


Who Beat 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 


THE UPTOWN Harlem 


with an ugly riot last Sunday night when angry community 
residents threatened to attack the son of a white store- 


keeper who had assaulted an elder- 
‘ly Negro man. 


The incident occurred at the cor- 
ner of 145 St.’ and St. Nicholas 
Ave., one of the busiest .intersec- 
. tions in the community. Victim of 
the assault was George Cameron, 
a white-haired 67-year-old former 
dentist, who was beaten and kick- 
ed by Herbert Taub, 27, in the 
store owned by Abraham Taub. 


Witnesses said the younger 
Taub, who-works in the store on 
weekends, had been involved 
with Cameron in an argument over} 
a purchase. He is reported to have 
jum from behind the counter 
of the store and started hitting and 
kicking the aged man. The elder 
Taub allegedly aided in the attack. 


As a result of the assault, Cam- 
eron received hospital treatment 
for contusions and. bruises of the 
head and body. 


Almost on immediate knowledge 
of the incident, angry groups of 
Negro _ residents ac and 
threatened to atta the Taubs. 


das South and vowed that such 


out the night. 


rolemen have had to maintain an 
store for an entire week as the 


the incident. 


Grocer 


Customer 


community was almost beset 


incidents would not be permitted 
in New York City, especially in) 
Harlem an overwhelming Negro 
community. 

After the store owner, his son 
and his wife, who also works in the) 
small delicatessen, were escorted} 
away under police protection, the 
crowd remained congregated 
around the closed store. They dis- 
cussed the incident calmly but in- 
dignation refused to abate. Finally, 
the two glass-front windows of the 
store were smashed :by missiles and 
police were forced to return to the 
scene and guard the store through- 


The following day, Negro em- 
ployes of the store, attempted to 
resume _ business, but: were forced: 
to discontinue as missiles were 
hurled at the store once again. 
Mounted policemen and foot pat- 


around-the-clock vigil around : the 


community continues to discuss 


great deal of attention to the prob-| 


lems arising from the relation of! 


labor to the Democratic party in| 
ito 


‘According to one top-r anking’ strength, or to capture a veto-preof) in the precincts,” 


the city and state. 


chiefly responsible for the failure 
of the GOP despite the record 
Eisenhower plurality in the state 
increase its 


| 


| 


| 


tic and foreign policies by the 


also| Congress and White House, Cur- 


ran said the G.O.P. had suffered a 
rebuke” from the voters because 
the “President’s. coattails were not 
strong enough to give the Republi- 
cans a majority in Congress.” 
“Union activity in shops and at 
local meetings, on _ television, 
through distribution of leaflets, and 
such means, are no substitute for 


Congressional political organization and activity 


was the strong 


unionist, who said he had: never two-thirds majority in the Legis-| opinion of one unionist. 


worked so hard in an election as 
he did this year, the labor move- 
ment has been operating politically 
with “old, outmoded formulas that 
will not work anymore. 

Another union leader said: “La- 

bor has been runing around on the 
outside” of the mainstream of 
political life in New York, 
a lot of noise” but not being any- 
where nearly as effective as_ its 
size and strength would appear to 
indicate. 

A third labor spokesman empha- 
sized that the time has come when 
labor in New York must take as 
seriously and put as much organi- 
zation and effort into political ac- 


“making | 


lature. 


He felt that the time has come 


A common opinion is disgust;for labor, with its more than one 


with the Democratic party ma- 
chine, which is accused of having 
virtually knifed the 


fighting united campaign with the 
independent labor and _ liberal 
forces locally. 


In initial public comments, the) 


only ones available from labor 
spokesmen at this writing, Louis 
Hollander, state 

and Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, both 
took note of the big ga between 
Eisenhower's vote and that of the 


tion as it does the year round in| G.O.P. 


collective bargaining and “bread 
and butter” struggles in the shops. 


Hollander indicated the results 
were a mandate for liberal domes- 
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Stevenson-| 
Kefauver campaign in thecity and! 
state, and strangled hopes for a 


million members in the city, to 
get its officials, shop stewards and 
members who are Democrats to 
become active in the party organi- 
zation, as is the case in steel; min- 
ing and other industrial areas where 
labor plays a direct and increasing- 
ly effective role within this party. 

However, another unionist dif- 
fered and stressed the need for 
labor to create its own independent 

ical machinery from top to 
bottom throughout the city, as 
labor’s chief means of influencing 
both parties and especially the 
Democratic party. 

A point of agreement among a 
number of unionists is that labor’s 
political outlook at this point is 
very “unclear,” although the need 
for change is strongly emphasized. 
The keynote is that labor has not 
found in New York a “suitable” 
political. machinery capable of 
uniting the widest sections of labor. 

One big question mark is the ex- 
istence and future of the Liberal 
Party, whose chief backer is the 
powerful and politically aggressive 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Several smaller 
unions follow the ILGWU lead in 
channeling their political activities 
through th 1e Liberals. 

However, the bulk of the politi- 
cally active uhions in New York, 
whether, AFL and CIO, are. not 
connected with the Liberals and 
look to the Democratic party. Nor 
are they expected to turn toward 
the Liberals despite their extreme 
dissatisfaction with the regular 
Democratic machine: 
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